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6 THE SARCASM OF DESTINY. 

me in yonder clouds, those glorious curtains of the 
retiring monarch ; but the greatest of all is the army of 
the great god Sham — he has the mightiest of armies ! 
he conquers the world. 

No to be, but to seem to be ? Is that what we came 
into the world for ? Is religion always to be a syno- 
nym for hypocrisy, pretense, and fraud ; honesty a 
myth ; sincerity a mistake ? 

Alas and alas ! that, when Pontius Pilate said to our 
dear Lord, " What is truth ? " he did not answer that 
question ; we must not attempt to do so. 

The sun descends, my vision dies away, the clouds 
change from red to gold, from gold to gray ; the last 
ray falls across the lake, my beautiful lake, and touches 
CMteau La Fontaine with a sort of personal greeting. 

And as nothing is too high or too humble in these 
hours of musing, so I abandon my grand generaliza- 
tions, and remember that Chateau La Fontaine was not 
built by the great god Sham ; no, it was built by a 
very sincere, wise little Frenchman, Dr. La Fontaine. 
He made a great fortune, and his industries flourish 
still ; the smoke from his glowing fires has helped to 
make these evening clouds, in which I have seen my 
processions pass. Honestly, sincerely, and successfully, 
this man worked, and, having worked, he built himself 
a house, which should endure for centuries ; then en- 
tered it, and died. 

Ch&teau La Fontaine is to Urania, and to all the sur- 
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rounding country, what a feudal castle is to France— 
a great stone house with magnificent rooms, long gal- 
leries, baronial halls, and a noble portico, built at the 
beginning of this century near an inland city, on the 
borders of one of those lakes which are eyes, and not 
merely spectacles, on the face of the country, with a 
hill-side full of springs behind it, and a forest which the 
ingenious and tasteful Frenchman f ound already grown 
to his hands ; and where he planted, plotted, eradicated, 
and built so ingenious a system of fountains, terraces, 
pleasure-grounds, and mazes, that we thought it would 
have been a wonderful place even in Europe ; it was, 
of course, a curiosity in our new land ; people called it 
the Folly, but, as I look at it to-day in its perfected 
beauty, I call it Wisdom. 

Time, not less disposed to put forth new shoots than 
man, has perfected the shrubberies, enlarged the or- 
chards, hung the vines with ever -increasing grapes, 
made the rose-garden a paradise. The presence of 6uch 
a place has been a liberal education to Urania, where we 
have many beautiful though less grand houses. Our 
turf is white with cherry and apple blossom leaves in 
the spring ; our fruit-trees hang purple and gold with 
plums in the autumn; our pear-trees, which the old 
doctor imported from France, bear the best pears in the 
world. " Pairs " did I say ? Yes ! that brings me to 
my early pairs ; forgive the pun, dear reader, it has 
served you a dissertation on the products of Urania. 
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The young pair whom the doctor left behind him 
were his daughter and her husband, Mr. Fitzgerald, a 
young Irishman of family, who had strayed over to the 
New World to find a beautiful wife and a vast fortune 
waiting for him. There are some men who have but 
to open their mouths and the golden plum drops in. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was one of these : he was gay, witty, 
could make a beautiful speech about nothing, which is 
the rarest of talents, he wrote pretty verses, was an 
excellent musician, and the dear delight of Urania par- 
ties, drew tastefully, 6poke French without an accent — 
or, rather, with that Irish roll to the r which is better 
than the original — all as if by nature ; what matter was 
it to the old doctor that Mr. Fitzgerald had no com- 
bative spirit — always left the room when an argument 
began, had no moral backbone ? 

He had a splendid physical backbone ; it carried him 
down the village street majestically : perhaps it would 
have been too much to ask of a man to have two such 
backbones. Very few of us have either. The ophidian 
who moved our grandmother Eve must have made her 
descendants in love with suppleness; he affected the 
manners of the race to this extent. They are almost 
all more ready to cringe than to stand straight. 

However, Mr. Fitzgerald knew how to be a son-in- 
law ; he was ready to be infused with new ideas, he lis- 
tened amiably, the doctor fell in love with him as freely 
as his daughter did ; so paradise would have been ac- 
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complished at Ch&teau La Fontaine, but that Death came 
again, and took not only the doctor, but the young wife 
and mother, one little girl remaining, the heiress of this 
great fortune. For her, those great iron-furnaces went 
on glowing night and day ; for her, the gold piled up 
in the bank ; for her, these romantic pleasure-grounds 
became daily more and more beautiful ; and, for her, 
the three fatal sisters wove their web — that net which 
is to inclos^ us all, from the cradle to the grave. 

How well I remember her seventeenth birthday ! 
dear Nina, when she stepped out on the lawn, and made 
me quote to myself ^Leigh Hunt's charming couplet : 

" The two most perfect things in earthy lot — 
A lovely woman in a mral spot ! " 

But, if Mr. Fitzgerald mourned his wife with Irish 
warmth and vehemence, so with Irish warmth and ve- 
hemence he married again, his daughter Nina's music- 
teacher — for music was the great passion of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's life, and Margaret sang a good second — the 
quiet, elderly Margaret Swain, quite his own age, if not 
older, was said to be just the wife for a widower. 

Perhaps so — if the widower had left his romance up 

in the graveyard, under the white cross, which guarded 

his Rose of Provence ! But what a different love must 

he have given to the bigoted, persistent, strong, unmal- 

' leable number two, from the early love which had 

l blessed his youth ! Margaret got up on Monday and 
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said something; she got up on Tuesday and said it 
over again ; she got up on Wednesday and said it over 
again ; she got up on Thursday and spoke of the sub- 
ject as a foregone conclusion ; and on Friday her adver- 
sary regarded it as a subject too tiresome for argument; 
on Saturday gave it up forever. She always bore a 
gentle manner, an illogical and narrow mind, full of 
suspicion, gravely decorous — for she felt no temptation 
— incapable of seeing but one 6ide of the shield, with 
no sentiment of generosity — it is the mind which rules ! 
Kings and governors, and women, should have such 
minds, all of us would do well to $iltivate it — it is the 
mind dearest to the great god Sham ! 

Perhaps this stiff trellis had been the best support 
for the luxurious young vine to climb upon ; perhaps 
Margaret'6 formal manners, stated and ticketed princi- 
ples — prejudices which, in some remote corner of man's 
vast experience, had meant something, but which were, 
many of them, now but as the disused frogs and but- 
tons and tags of a livery-coat, remaining landmarks of 
a fashion and a need gone by, fragments of extinct 
types and disused functions ; perhaps, however, this \ 
conventional and formal training had been good for a 
nature replete with dangerous courage, genius, feeling, 
and passion. . Nina had been born at midsummer ; 
she was as full of color as a midsummer bouquet ; she 
had fascination, beauty, unselfishness, liberal generous 
thoughts and impulses — what a dangerous and explo- 
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sive cargo to carry ! How can one sufficiently batten 
down the hatches, pour on enough cold water; how can 
we defend this threatened ship on its voyage through 
hostile waters, when the great points to steer for are 
selfishness, greed, and the appearance of virtue i 

Of course, his little slate-colored wife ruled easy- 
going Mr. Fitzgerald, and the serenity of her rule had 
had but few interruptions. The first one was, however, 
a serious one. Nina must be educated a Roman Cath- 
olic ; that he had promised his Rose of Provence on her 
death-bed, and to that promise Mr. Fitzgerald was true. 
This was disagreeable to Margaret. However, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, who belonged to the large class of his edu- 
cated countrymen who hire their religion done out for 
them, was still true to a white cross in the graveyard ; 
he did not forget that death-bed. So, while giving very 
little heed to religion himself, he was careful of the re- 
ligious education of his child. The pious functionary 
of the great Koman Church, who was sent at inter- 
vals to Urania, to look into the state of the Catholic 
soul, reported the worst of news to his bishop, as to 
the status of this wealthy, wandering, indifferent lamb, 
who was in the clutches of a wife belonging to the 
straitest sect of the Pharisees ; but in the young and 
important heiress, his daughter, Mr. Fitzgerald's spirit- 
ual guardians had everything to hope for. 

And then Nina had an inherited taint of philan- 
thropy (it must have come from old Dr. La Fontaine) ; 
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this, too, was disagreeable to her step-mother. She 
would go and see sick people, even down in that part 
of Urania which we aristocrats shunned, where the 
factory-people lived ; she was a born nurse, and the 
deftness of her precious service in the sick-rooms of 
her half brothers and sisters, and the sweet, soothing 
attentions to Margaret herself, had been one of her 
greatest claims to the affection (such as it was) of her 
step-mother. But, when she carried these good gifts 
of hers into the slums, her step-mother objected ; she 
believed that charity began at home, and ended there. 

It was after one of these visits to a fever-stricken 
district — it was after a cold spring devoted to nursing, 
and care of the poor and unfortunate — that Nina fell 
ill herself, and for once I sympathized with Margaret, 
when she sent for me to come and talk to Nina, who 
was slowly recovering, but by unorthodox methods. 

She had insisted on having a new doctor, and, what 
was worse, he was curing her. 

Nina had never yet asked herself why she had so 
strong, so silent, and so irresistible a power in her home. 
She was thinking less of herself than of the great 
problems of life, being full of interest in ragged chil- 
dren, and in pestilential fever-holes ; quite oblivious of 
her own radiant, glorious beauty ; unaware that men 
turned to look at her as she passed, and thanked God 
for the priceless benediction of her smile ; she went on 
her way in unconsciousness of self. She had moral 
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insight, veracity both of intellect and conscience, sim- 
plicity and directness of mind. Such a person treads 
on a plane higher than the average walk of mankind, 

and breathes 

" A purer ether, a serener air." 

Her step-mother's goodness was that of one sect, one 
church, one street, and one city — so Nina's character 
perpetually surprised and shocked her ; but what Nina 
willed to do, that she did. When her illness, singular, 
baffling, dangerous, refused to yield to " elixir pro " and 
tincture of rhubarb, she told them to send for young 
Dr. Derwent. 

There was a feeble protest, but no more. He was 
sent for, and came. 

We said that we loved advance and progress in 
Crania ; so we did, if they came in a coach-and-four, on 
the recognized high-road, with an old, steady-going, 
family coachman on the box ! 

So when Nina was sufficiently well to see me, 
Margaret asked me to talk to her (for the street com- 
mented freely on the imprudence, first, of a new doc- 
tor at all ; secondly, of this introduction of this partic- 
ular new doctor, who was a mystery). So I called to 
remonstrate. 

"You must tell me why you sent for Dr. Der- 
went," said I to Nina. For I considered, although I 
had heard of his cures and successes, that the doctor 
was unorthodox ; in fact, he was advance and progress, 
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putting tout foot into an unsteady car, trusting your- 
self to an unknown gas. instead of to the good old, 
steadv inflation of self-conceit, to which you are accus- 
tomed ; forsaking this rather stupid but safe earth, and 
darting off into the uncertain but uncompromising blue 
of the empyrean. All this I felt as I essayed to lecture 
Nina. 

When I opened the doctor-question she gave me a 
great, clear, undaunted glance out of her black eyes 
which frightened me. 

I hesitated — maundered on about Peggy's bouquet, 
but the Brown motto came to mv recollection — " Don't 
be afraid ; " it is our family legend, and has been for 
centuries. 

"Nina ! is it not slightly imprudent for you to in- 
troduce this Dr. Derwent, with hi3 bad reputation, into 
your father's house, where you have young sisters grow- 
ing up?" I said, at last. 

Oh, we Browns ! how clever we are ! I found the 
arrow had struck home. 

Nina colored. 

" What do you know against Dr. Derwent ? " said 
she. 

" Oh ! they say he is — well, they say he is so im- 
moral, so low, so vulgar ; unknown too, so badly dressed, 
so fond of low associates. Is it quite maidenly for you, 
a beautiful young girl, to invite such a man to become 
your physician % " 
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possessed it. However, now the twilight is deepening ; 
and in the dark all people are beauties, if you only think 

so! 

There I am, off on my musings again ! Let me see, 
where was I ? Oh ! I remember — I was trying to scold 
Nina, always a difficult operation, but it must be done. 

The street spoke ill of the young doctor. He had 
first been heard of down among the factory-population, 
and had made some wonderful cures. He had bravely 
thrown open windows, applied cold water, and reversed 
the old practice. He looked, they said, like a gentle- 
man and behaved like a gentleman who was hiding 
away with common people, low people, not his own 
people. 

And the beauty, the heiress, the pride of Urania, had 
met him in these pestilential fever-holes, had sum- 
moned him to her side, had allowed him to cure her. 

We could not but fear that there was something 
nnmaidenly about it. 

And so I, Caroline Brown, took the matter into my 
own hand. 

I think there is always something admirable in the 
attending to other people's behavior. It shows that you 
are so correct in your own ; so ready, so wise, so in- 
spired beyond your fellows with a knowledge of the 
right, that it is very becoming ! 

But it is one thing to say you will start on a balloon- 
voyage to the moon, and another thing to do it — the 
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CHAPTER II. 



TIIE DOCTOR. 



Before I could well make an objection, a heavy and 
decidedly masculine foot-fall resounded on the stairs. 
The doctor, a tall, and rather blond young man, was 
at the door before I could escape. 

Perhaps I did not want particularly to escape. We 
all like to stop and look at the precipice over which 
somebody, less lucky than ourselves, has tumbled. "We 
all like to see what has made him jump over. I am a 
daughter of Eve, if I am a Brown ; and I had a curi- 
osity to examine the root of the evil, for evil I was 
convinced that it was. 

There he stood, six feet in his stockings, more in 
his boots, a considerable and rather handsome tenant at 
will of certain very threadbare and not elegant gar- 
ments, with the dust and disarray of a country doctor 
about him. His face, I was reluctantly compelled to 
admit, was very good ; firm brow, large brown eyes, ( 
good chin, a masculine, well-curved profile. J| 

The doctor addressed his patient, and bore the in- 
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traduction to me with great equanimity. In fact, be- 
fore the doctor had been two seconds in the room, I saw 
that he was not afraid of Caroline Brown. 

"What a beautiful bouquet!" said he, turning 
away from both Nina and myself. 

"Yes, Peggy brought it to me," said Nina. "By- 
the-way, will Peggy get well, doctor i " 

The doctor stared. "Now, Miss Fitzgerald, you 
ask me one of the few things which we doctors do not 
know," said he. " Peggy is better, but she has one of 
those organic disturbances which baffle even our al- 
most infallible insight. Peggy walks about and gathers 
flowers, as you see, and is apparently doing wonder- 
fully, but I may be called up to-night, in the midst of 
my best sleep, to go and try to drag her out of a faint- 
ing-fit, which shall last an hour. No one can bid adieu 
to himself for that length of time with impunity ; so I 
am always a little doubtful each time whether I shall 
be a successful emissary in bringing her back. — Diseases 
of the heart and of the brain, Miss Brown," said the 
doctor, bravely addressing himself to me, " perpetually 
contradict everything that has been written or discov- 
ered about them. Here, now, is a young lady who, by 
all the medical authorities, ought to have died last 
month, and-yet she is on the high-road to recovery." 

He turned to Nina, and looked at her with about as 
much sentiment as if she had been a dog whom he was 
vivisecting. 
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He approached her, lifted one of her eyelids as if it 
had been a piece of white kid, examined the eyeball,, 
made her show her tongue, and felt her pulse, lettin 
the little hand drop, when he was through, as if it were^ 
a chip. " You are decidedly better," said he, heaving" 
a deep sigh, as if it gave him a bad turn to see the girl 
so disregard medical formulas ; and, looking again at 
the bouquet, rather than his patient, " I think I need 
not come for several days. Take a drive, and, as soon 
as you can, walk down-stairs." 

" Oh, I cannot walk down-stairs ! " said poor Nina, 
with the timorous weakness of a convalescent. 

"Oh yes you can," said the doctor. "Get your 
servant to carry you, if you can't ; and, if you try that 
means of locomotion, I am sure you will find that you 
can walk." 

What a brute! Here I had come to find an ad- 
venturer making love to my Nina, and I found a mere 
medical machine looking at her as a case, handling her 
beautiful eye as if it were that of a dead dog, throwing 
her hand away with indifference — this was overturning 
my mental position miserably. 

" I must go," said I, decidedly, looking out of the 
window for my carriage. 

It was not there, and my house two miles away, the 
dinner-hour approaching. 

" Let me drive you home, Miss Brown," said this 
audacious young man ; "I am going your way, and I 
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saw your coachman driving home with your sisters as 
I came down the street." 

There was no help for it ; Patrick had mistaken my 
orders. 

I accepted with what grace I could, and saw Nina 
smile; however, I was relieved. The doctor was not 
making love to Nina evidently, nor would he, in the 
two-miles drive home, make love to me. Besides, my 
feminine eye had detected that the doctor's linen was 
immaculate; his hands, though brown and weather- 
beaten, well-shaped and well-kept; and that his feet, 
well-incased in strong, English-looking shoes, were 
small and neat ; the carelessness of the doctor's costume 
was all external. We Browns have ever been old 
maids, and we are particular about these things ; but 
we can forgive the imperfections of a poor gentleman's 
toilet so long as it does not become personal slovenli- 
ness. 

" I hope you'll excuse a doctor's wagon," said Dr. 
Derwent, helping me in carefully and respectfully. 

"Oh, yes," said I. "I have noticed your horses, 
admiringly, once or twice." 

"A good pair," said the doctor, looking more 
pleased than I had seen him ; " and there goes a good 
girl," said he, as he touched his hat to Miss Davenport, 
daughter of the Unitarian minister. 

" I don't know any Unitarians," said I, " except Mr. 
and Miss Davenport, and only those because there was 
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an old family friendship with him; but I do think 



Clara is a good girl. It is a great pity her father-" 
won't let her come into the Church, as I hear sh^ 
wishes to." 

" Yes," said the doctor, looking at me rather queer— 
ly, " it would be a very good thing for the Church." 

" Will Nina really get well, doctor ? " said I, for I 
feared this freethinker, and did not wish to get into an. 
argument with him. 

" I think she will, I think she is well," said the doc- 
tor. "Miss Fitzgerald has a wonderful organization, I . , 
with only one drawback, she has too much brain. It is 
a great misfortune for a beautiful woman to have a 
brain ; it will impair her beauty, and shorten her life ; 
and then she has a conscience, totally unnecessary ad- 
junct — that is to say, she has too much of it." 

" It makes her very interesting," I ventured to say. 

" I was talking of her, not of us," said the doctor, 
rather brusquely. Then, looking after the retreating 
figure of Clara Davenport, he said, rather to himself 
than to me : " There goes the sweetest woman I know ; 
plain, rather stupid, but comfortable ; very sure to make 
a good wife." 

" She has conscience," said I. 

" Yes, but not too much of it — " 

" It is evident you like Wordsworth's ideal — 

' A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye. 9 " 
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" Yes, I do, Miss Brown. I see in my profession 
all manner of evil worked by these heavily-freighted 
organizations. A delicate, little thorough-bred racer, 
made to drag a cart up-hill, is typical of women who 
are so conscientious, so good. When I see a calm, 
quiet girl, like Miss Davenport— not too high-strung, 
not too ambitious, not too interesting— I say, < There is 
the animal fitted to its work — 

' To suckle fools and chronicle small-beer.' " 

" You talk bitterly for so young a man," said I, 
looking at him. " I should judge that you ought not 
to be beyond the age of illusions. Why have you 
boiled down the human race so thoroughly at twenty- 
five ? " 

" I am older than I look, Miss Brown, and I have 
had reason to get rid of my illusions early." 

At this moment the doctor and I were impetuously 
interrupted. A pair of horses came furiously gallop- 
ing down the hill, with a barouche behind them. I 
noticed my own family grays, my own belated carriage ; 
the driver's seat was empty — it was a runaway. This 
was the last I saw, for, before the doctor could get out 
of the way, the frightened horses were upon us, and 
the wheels of the two carriages interlocked. Over 
went the doctor's wagon ; all Nature seemed to me to 
be composed of spokes, wheels, horses' hoofB, and 
young doctors, and then — nothing ! 
2 
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When I came-to, as the saying is, I was in my own 
bed at home, with a broken arm and a bad bruise on 
my forehead. 

The doctor was ordering around as if he had been 
there all his life. I was all bandages, and pains, and 
aches ; my two sisters were images of astonishment. 

" Your first drive with me has ended rather badly, 
Miss Brown," said the doctor, calmly ; " but we will 
pull you through, I hope." 



CHAPTER IIL 



PEGGY. 



As an adventure, my visit to Nina, made for the 
purpose of exterminating the doctor, had proved a fail- 
ure. Not only had I brought down the utter contempt 
of the street, the dismay of my sisters, who regarded 
my broken arm and my contused brain as but a fit- 
ting punishment for my undignified proceeding in driv- 
ing home with the doctor — not only had they all treat- 
ed me as a traitor to the cause of aristocracy and good 
order, but the doctor himself took entire possession of 
my case, assumed the right to treat me professionally, 
and, with a quiet strength which we three old maids had 
no power to resist, became the king of the sick-room. 
Our own horses had done the mischief— had broken the 
doctor's wagon all to pieces, had lamed and ruined one 
of his horses, and the doctor himself limped a little 
on his handsome feet for some time. So what could 
we do? Nothing, but draw a check to the doctor's 
order, and let him go on and cure me. It was very 
mortifying ! 
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My illness, however, was not without its U6es. It 
brought Nina's walking-forces to the fore and her dear 
self to my side. The doctor was sitting by me, when 
her pony-carriage drove up ; and as she entered, like 
Aurora, in soft pink draperies, I 6aw the doctor's face 
give way in a superb smile, that entirely transfigured 
him. It made him commanding and princely. It dis- 
appeared before Nina saw it, for she was looking at 
me — never anything remarkable to look at, and now 
an exceedingly ugly object; thanks to my beautiful, 
mysterious, dear young doctor ! 

After the excitement of Nina's arrival had blown 
over, I looked again at the doctor ; he was as calm as a 
clock, and very professional. " Sit down," said he to 
Nina — " sit down and breathe ; you women have never 
learned the necessity of breathing, yet ; you rush up- 
stairs, and then breathlessly begin talking, and, before 
your heart has had any time to resume its action, yon 
are in the midst of an affectionate or quarrelsome 
wordy war, with one lung entirely dried up ; then, hav- 
ing abused these organs, you come to me to cure them, 
when one good, long breath would have done it all. 
Let me feel your pulse; didn't I tell you you could 
walk ? Yes, the moment I had cracked up Miss Brown 
like a filbert, and you had somebody else to think of 
besides yourself, you got well. I told you so ! " 

"O doctor, doctor, don't treat me as I treat my 
heart and lungs ; don't abuse me ! " said Nina, laughing. 
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"Has it not satisfied your masculine and professional 
pride to have maimed my best friend, and have you 
no pride in my cure i I should hope, unless you are 
about to set up for a woman's hero — a perfect Guy 
Livingstone, Eochester kind of creature— that you 
would be mollified. Condescend to be agreeable for a 

few minutes." 

" Well, I like that," said the doctor.— " Here I have 
>een the most fascinating creature for a month, Miss 
3rown, to this ungrateful patient, and she talks about 
ny setting up for a woman's hero! — If I set Miss 
Jrown's arm correctly, that is all I set up for, I assure 
ou." 

" Caroline, here is Peggy, with a bouquet for you," 
aid my sister Melissa. 

So in came to us Peggy, with a bouquet. I saw a 
[ueer cloud cover the young doctor's eyes, as he bade 
is good-morning and departed. 

Peggy was a woman I disliked. " Some people you 
lislike for cause, some you dislike peremptorily," said 
', legal wit. I disliked Peggy peremptorily. She was 
i meek little woman with downcast eyes, and a depre- 
ating accent, who was always pretending to die, and 
Jways living ; always protesting that she did not wish 
r ou to do anything for her, and always making you do 
\ great deal. There was a faux air of angel about 
ler, and distressed angel at that — which was annoying. 
Jhe was a mystery too, and a woman who is a mystery 
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is more uncomfortable than a masculine article of that 
description. 

She had come to Urania as teacher in one of our 
schools, but, finding that above her powers, had opened 
a little millinery-shop where she industriously and 
tastefully made a few pretty bonnets and caps. She 
had the good luck to fall ill, and remain so a whole 
winter after haying made herself known to most of our 
people, and thus she had won Nina and the doctor, and 
Mr. Davenport, who was everybody's friend. 

Evidently Peggy was better born and better educated 
than her present employment would indicate. She 
was under some soil of a cloud, no doubt ; but her life 
was so very exemplary, her demeanor so modest, that no 
one could believe that it was otherwise than adverse for- 
tune which had brought her to the necessity of making 
her own living, in a strange place, under circumstances 
which enveloped her in a cloud. 

Yet people (we Browns thought) made too much 
fuss about her. " The sainted milliner," I called her, 
perhaps with a spice of ill-nature. Peggy's grace, 
Peggy's beauty (soft and pretty enough, but not beauti- 
ful), Peggy's patience, Peggy's sweetness, Peggy's dan- 
gerous illness, and Peggy's recovery, had been dinned 
into my ears until I was tired. Our rector, who to a 
very good heart added also a long head, which is an 
admirable adjunct to the heart, was one of Peggy's 
eulogists too ! She was such a good churchwoman, did 
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her duty in the Sunday-school, was so very useful in the 
Dorcas Society, and arranged the altar-flowers so well 1 
What if she did, and what if she didn't ? Why 
talk of Peggy as if she were the atmosphere all around 
ns— all-pervading, all-engrossing? 

But here she was in my sick-room, with a bouquet 
of the rarest. 

Now, I own that mignonette, heliotrope, tea-roses 
and verbena, geranium and lilies, predispose my mind 
to forgiveness. They are missionaries whom I believe 
in ; they never beg, they ask nothing but that cup of 
cold water which has so divine a benediction ; they al- 
ways give. When my nose (somewhat red and swol- 
len) was assailed by these mingled odors, when I saw 
the gladioli, waiting like splendid soldiers for the 
moment to arrive when they should salute me ; when I 
saw the unquestioning, lavish bounty of all the flowers, 
giving me beauty and perfume without a thought of 
what I was, only performing their own sweet behest, 
I forgave Peggy momentarily, and accepted her flowers 
with thanks. 

" They are not as handsome as I could wish, Miss 
Brown," said Peggy, always deprecating. 

" They are perfectly superb, and you know they are, 
and arranged with exquisite taste," said I, almost fierce- 
ly ; " and, now, sit down, and tell me how you are." 

"I think I should have the first chance, and ask 
how you are ? " said the little woman, softly. 
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" My arm is broken, my back is sprained, my for< 
head is bruised, and I have several other little incon- 
veniences. As Mrs. Gamp says, i I'm a mask of bruises, 3 
but still I am doing well. I am being treated homoeo 
pathically, yon know, taking the cause of my disease 
for my cure. The doctor spilled me out of his carriage; 
he must restore me." 

Both of the doctor's recent patients looked pained. 
It was evident I was assailing the god of their idolatry. 
Nina was the first to speak. 

" The doctor is such a safe, good driver, too 1 — if it 
had not been for the runaway horses." 

" He feels it 60 much," said Peggy, " he would 
rather have been crushed himself, I am sure ; any man 
would." 

" Oh ! I don't know that," said I ; " I think the 
yonng doctor entirely blameless in the matter, and very 
sorry. No man likes to see a woman hurt ; it is very 
unpleasant to their nerves, or whatever they have got 
which they call nerves ; but, I think if one of us were 
to have a broken arm, the doctor would prefer it should 
be me." 

" Caroline, how can you talk so ? " said Nina, laugh- 
ing. — " Peggy, you have yet to find out that Miss 
Brown's bark is worse than her bite." 

" Now tell us about yourself," said I ; " you look 
like an advertisement for the doctor, fresh as Peggy's 
flowers — does she not, Peggy i " 
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" I have news to tell you," said Nina; "I have a 
French cousin arrived ; a man, a young man, dark and 
distingue — Lieutenant La Fontaine. What will Urania 
do about that f " 

"Oh!" said Peggy, softly, "a dark young man 
With a foreign uniform — naval, I think — I saw him this 
morning ; 1 wondered who he was." 

I wonder if any man ever arrived in Urania whom 
Peggy did not see, or, what was worse, who did not see 
her ! 

" Yes, my cousin is on the Lyna — a beautiful French 
frigate, so he says. He t8 manly, quiet, interesting, 
very French, not at all handsome." 

" Well, that is refreshing," said I. " To "be a La 
Fontaine and not handsome shows him to be a man of 
original mind ; I take to him immediately. Don't tell 
me that his name is Alphonse, for I will not stand that ; 
Fidele and Alphonse are quite enough to make me de- 
spise the French nation." 

" No," said Nina, " his name is Vig6e." 

" Well, that is queer and strong — I can bear that. 
Is he small, with infinitesimal feet, and the word c cox- 
comb ' written all over him ? " 

Both women laughed. Peggy answered this : " No, 
Miss Brown, he is very large and very black ; he is as 
tall as the doctor, and much stouter." 

" Oh 1 tell him to come and see me, then, as soon 
as possible ; I adore big men — they look as if they coxdd 
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work, which is all they are fit for. Not too fat — I do 
not like that." 

" Caroline, he is fat I " said Nina. 

" Oh, fat woeo un fatuiti JFrangais ! " said I, at- 
tempting a pun. 

" Caroline will recover," said Nina ; " no one ever 
could say such things who was in the least danger.— 
Come, Peggy, you shall drive iny ponies home for me." 

So they left me to my meditations and my recovery. 
Vig6e La Fontaine had been sent over to spy out the 
land and to marry Nina — that I presumed — and how 
about Nina's fortune I What would Mr. Fitzgerald do ; 
and, moreover, what would Mrs. Fitzgerald do % 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE FEBGU80NS. 



"When we had nothing else to do in Urania, we 
talked of the Fergusons. It was one of our contradic- 
tions that we liked them, for we were as the conies, a 
feeble folk, devoted to sixpenny gains, prudence, de- 
traction, narrowness, and spite ; we were decorous, and 
distrusted genius and eccentricity, and lovable faults, 
and yet we loved the Fergusons, who had all these and 
more. 

They were a picturesque, ruined family, who would 
not stay ruined. There was always some unexpected 
fresh shoot coming up from a mass of decayed roots. 
There was always a good branch supporting several bad 
branches, and the bad branches would as. continually 
outweigh and break down the good one — until Fate, 
having given up the Fergusons as ruined, lo ! another 
fresh branch would come out and save them. 

Cameron Ferguson, my contemporary (and I don't 
say one of my old beaux, but you may imagine what 
you please), went off and married a consumptive beau- 
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ty. Just like a Ferguson ! He would have done better 
to have married a Brown, but he did not think bo. 
He found himself at forty a widower ; and, although 
I sometimes thought of the remark, " It is never too 
late to mend,'' that seemed not to occur to Cameron ,• 
and so he lived on with his consumptive son, and his 
blooming daughter, never seeming to appreciate the 
necessity of having a lady at the head of his house! 
Men are such fools ! 

Then to keep up the traditions of the family, there 
was Dick, the black sheep of the family, marked with 
the hereditary moral horseshoe. Dick Ferguson had 
a taste for the forbidden fruit — his hand was against 
every man, unless that man were a scamp; his asso- 
ciates were always of the scum of society. Especially, 
he hated in his heart his brother Cameron, for the con- 
trast between them was not flattering to Dick. For, in 
spite of all his follies (including his not marrying me), 
Cameron Ferguson was worthy of love and respect. 

Edith, his daughter, was destined to be an heroic 
poem. Dryden says, " An heroic poem should be more 
fitted to the common actions and passions of human 
life, and more like a glass of Nature, figuring a more 
practicable virtue to us than was done by the ancients." 
Thus did Edith write her heroism on the homely page 
of poverty and home-trials, the taking care of her in- 
valid brothers, her impracticable father, her lonely self 
and Cynthia. 
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For the picturesque Fergusons had also the trial 
of a "good old family servant," who would not desert 
them, and who became the family curse. Cynthia had 
descended to them an heirloom from unknown gener- 
ations of family servants. No doubt she knew their 
8ecrets, felt for their sorrows, was woven into their for- 
tunes. Nothing else could account for her tyranny 
and power, a great Noma of the Fitful Head, with big 
black eyes, and a tragic expression, dark as a gypsy, 
accomplished as Brillat^Savarin and Vatet rolled into 
one, in her vocation as cook ; remarkable for strength, 
and for adroitness as a nurse. Cynthia was a character 
in Urania — hated, dreaded, feared, and courted. 

For Cynthia was " willing to help " when she was 
in good temper; when she was not, and sometimes 
when her light was most needed, she, like her im- 
perial namesake and prototype, hid herself behind 
clouds. 

I think I first appreciated Edith as I saw her cook- 
ing a dinner. Cameron Ferguson, with his usual in- 
discretion, had invited the rising young statesman and 
budding lawyer, the Hon. Oswald Joyce, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald's nephew, to dinner. Then walking home, 
he had met the Eev. Bloomfield Langley, and he 
thought he might as well ask him too; then, Edith 
would want some lady — yes, Mrs. Vidal, a young and 
rich widow, she would do — and then, Aunt Martha. 
It was convendble to have Aunt Martha to dinner ; so 
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a full-fledged dinner-party was announced to Cynthia 
the night before it was to happen, and with nothing to 
cook; Cynthia burst into tears, went to bed, and re- 
fused to be comforted. 

Why I drove up at eleven, with some fine straw- 
berries from our advanced garden, I have never known. 
It was one of those fortuitous inspirations which come 
to us women, in place of the towering intellectual in- 
sights so freely bestowed upon man. Edith called me 
to the kitchen, where she was already mistress of rice 
croquettes, custards put away to cool, cakes which 
looked like brown roses in a white frost, and was ad- 
vancing well toward the soup and roast, as certain 
simmerings from the range told me. 

"You see, papa is so thoughtless," said she— "just 
like all men ; and Cynthia will never cook a dinner if 
we dare invite any one without asking her. — O Caroline, 
how delicious these strawberries are ! " (and here the 
beauty yielded to nature and ate two or three)—" so I 
am doing it as well as I can. The soup will be poison 
and the veal underdone ; but I hope to come up on the 
cakes and custards. I wish I had some one to freeze 
the ice-cream. These strawberries — O Caroline, they 
are from paradise ! — Is that you, Uncle Dick ? " 

Here entered Uncle Dick — tall, saturnine, dark, a 
handsome bad face. The greeting between himself and 
myself was not cordial. It was part of the coarse, 
savage nature of the man at once to despise and fear 
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women. He never had been able to look a good 
woman in the face, but he was quite able to abuse his 
niece. 

" Well, Edith, what is all this fuss about ? You are 
as red as a beet ! Trying to catch the Hon. Oswald 
Joyce % He intends to marry Mrs. Vidal, and get her 
money. No use, Edith — don't try." 

" Uncle Dick," said the girl, quietly, " papa invited 
le gentleman, and not I. Cynthia has gone to bed ill. 
' am cooking the dinner to save papa from mortifica- 
ion, for which I do many things." 

" Just like your father," said Dick, " inviting a po- 
itical opponent — and then, too, when he had nothing 
a the house to give him ! He has no right to offer a 
int of wine to any one. He owes me every cent he can 
aise and scrape, and I live in poverty while he rolls in 
nxury." 

I saw the girl's high color fade (she had the carmine 
»f her mother in her cheek, the color which had drawn 
)ameron Ferguson's love away from me), heightened 
tow by her effort to break some ice with which to freeze 
Ler cream. 

Dick Ferguson was a man, if he was a brute. Be- 
ides, he loved a menial occupation. He took the ham- 
ner and broke the ice for her, striking a word or two 
nto her heart with every blow. 

" Your father has taken everything that belongs to 
ne," said Dick, mixing the ice and salt. " He leaves 
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me to starve, while he gives dinners to magnates. He 
can roll round with his menials." 

"He has but one, and she is his daughter," said 
Edith, pouring her cream into the freezer. 

Dick went on talking, and packing ice and salt ; both 
had forgotten my presence — it was characteristic of the 
Fergusons. Edith went on with her dinner. I peeled 
some almonds which lay in their basin of hot water ; 
and Dick bullied and packed, when a light foot-fall on 
the stair silenced him. 

A boy of eighteen, slender, hectic, the last of the 
consumptive Fergusons — Ralph, the youngest — came to 
interrupt this strange scene. Ralph was a belated prod- ] 
net of the last century. With his hair brushed back 
from his brow, his black eyebrows penciled over the 
most poetical eyes in the world — eyes too often lighted 
up by baleful fires, looking black when he was angry ; 
his pale skin illuminated by that color which sends con- 
sternation to the heart — Ealph was one of the creatures 
born to die young, so we all thought, a, predestine. But 
while Ralph's inheritance, his rather glorified beauty, 
his unworldly brow and eyes, made me fear that this 
youthful Mozart, this budding Goethe, would die young, 
his mouth and chin had something very human and obsti- 
nate about them. There was rather a reason to hope that 
Ralph might live, or at least that he would die very hard. 

His ill-health had made him sleep late. He kissed 
his sister reproachfully. 
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.." Why did you not call me ? " said he. 
Edith threw her arms around his neck. He was all 
the brother she had left, and she kissed him rapturously. 
" Because, darling, I wanted you to sleep ! I want- 
ed you to talk at my dinner. Papa has invited some 
people ; Cynthia is angry, consequently in bed. I am 
cooking very badly. Uncle, Dick is helping with the 
ce-cream." 

Ralph gave a look at Uncle Dick, and I saw the 
Iragon wince under the heel of St. Michael. The bold, 
rallying man was afraid of this boy. He could abuse 
, woman nobly, not this budding man. 

" Cynthia in bed ! " said Ralph, darting up-stairs. 

In a few minutes he reappeared, and with, him the 
lissing goddess. 

" Now, finish this dinner ! " said Ralph to Cynthia, 
rho looked like Alectra, Megsera, and Tisiphone, all 
oiled into one. 

But St. Michael was not afraid of the furies, or of 
Jncle Dick; he took his sister and myself up-stairs, 
nd, as he put me in my carriage, he whispered : 

" Good style, Edith — isn't she, Miss Brown ? " And, 
ideed, I agreed with him. 

Afterward Aunt Martha told me about that din- 
er: how Edith, in white muslin and blue ribbons, 
ras as cool and calm as if no roast-veal hkd entered 
lto her soul ; that they had the old Ferguson china ; 
nd that Cameron Ferguson talked so well (s/ie talked 
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without punctuation — that was her style — poor Aunt 
Martini !). 

" Of course he did," said I. 

" And, Caroline, Edith told me about your straw- 
berries ; and Ralph, poor boy, was agreeable in spite of 
his cough ; that wretch, Dick Ferguson, was there all 
dressed up ; I was so angry ! He appeared so well, 
and the Hon. Oswald Joyce never took his eyes off 
Edith, neither did that goose, the Bey. Bloomfield 
Langley — how I do liate that man 1 He kept coming 
in with his old learning, which never did amount to 
much, and said, just as your strawberries were brought 
in, and Edith paying them such pretty compliment*— 
i The Ottoman Empire was founded in 130<V as if 
there were any connection ; and just then Ralph's 
dog burst into the parlor and upset the ottoman — you 
know Edith calls those round scats of hers Ottomans, 
and Ralph said — he is so quick — 6 The Ottoman Em- 
pire has just been overturned apparently,' and every- 
body laughed. I dare say no one thought or heard 
about your strawberries, but they ate a great many." 

" So Oswald Joyce and Bloomfield Langley think 
they can win Edith, do they ? " said I, musing for a 
moment over the superior good-fortune which had 
made these inferior creatures men, and consequently 
presumptuous. 

" Yes, and Cameron Ferguson is evidently bent on 
her marrying Joyce. You know he is a politician, and 
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everything must bend ; the boiled custard had too much 
bitter-almond, I thought. I don't know that he has 
any property, either, but he is called a rising young 
man. Speaking of rising, I thought they would never 
get up, so long people do sit at table now, giving that 
Kev. Bloomfield Langley such a chance," said Aunt 
Martha. 

Aunt Martha had evidently not taken in the great 
moral observation of the young doctor, that women 
should learn to breathe. 

"We endured Aunt Martha because she was rich, and 
because she was good, and because we all hoped that 
she would leave her money to the Fergusons, of whom 
she was a distant connection. 

What could be more unlike than the fates of my 
two darling girls, Edith and Nina ? How they came 
together in my mind as I drove home from the ruined 
house, with its air of past elegance, from the recollec- 
tions of that scene in the lonely kitchen, where one 
young girl, in her beauty and her inexperience, was 
trying to save her improvident father from mortifica- 
tion by cooking the dinner at which with charming 
grace she was afterward to preside! Nurse, hostess, 
cook, saint, and angel — Edith was living her heroic 
poem. 

The old oak avenue of the Fergusons, neglected 
and untrimmed ; the lawn so spacious and so wild, 
and full of violets and strawberry-plants 5 the woods 
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behind the house straggling, and allowed to remain 
with their fallen trunks or boughs, as Nature pleased — 
all were in strong contrast to the superb finish and mag- 
nificence of Ch&teau La Fontaine. There, troops of 
men on the lawn, rolled away every intruding weed or 
flower ; careful woodsmen pruned and trimmed ; within, 
cooks in white caps created new dishes for delicate din- 
ners; ladies'-maids put out their pert countenances 
from upper windows ; luxury ruled, and wealth oiled 
the wheels. Mr. Fitzgerald had his good Old World . 
ideas; he was a fitting successor for the old doctor; 
had carried out his liberal and wise plans; and, having 
plenty of money to do it on, Mr. Fitzgerald led a very 
elegant, leisurely, and hospitable life in his stone castle. 
A stern and stately English governess, who drilled the 
children in Mangnall's questions, and spoke French with 
a burr, was among the un-American belongings of the 
place. Even our proper Mrs. Fitzgerald, number two, 
the whilom Margaret Swain, Nina's step-mother, had 
her French maid, who had been nurse to her own first- 
born, Daisy, the playful synonym for Margaret — Daisy, 
the eldest of Nina's half-sisters. C£cile, or Madame 
L'Abrize, as the servants called her, former nurse and 
present waiting-woman, looked down on the English 
governess and her accent, as well she might ; but she 
was too well aware of her own importance, and her 
exceedingly warm berth at Chateau La Fontaine, to 
^ leave it ; so she quarreled wisely, and not too well, 
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keeping up that well-bred hatred which is advised as so 
properly pertaining to the marriage, as well as to other 
near connections, with Mrs. Aberle, the English gov- 
erness, who, however, held her own remarkably well, 
and " did the dignified," as the vulgar put it. 

I was not surprised to see that last-named worthy, 
on a certain Tuesday morning as she came to bid us to 
a fete charnpetre^ ; given in honor of the newly-arrived 
French cousin, Lieutenant Vig£e La Fontaine. 

"You must be aware, Miss Brown and Misses Phoebe 
and Caroline Brown," said Mrs. Aberle, with well-meant 
but somewhat tiresome formality, " that we cannot in- 
vite our friends for a fete chamjpetre when there is any 
chance of rain, you know ; now we think that to-mor- 
row will be fair ; so there will be tea on the lawn and 
dancing under the trees, you know, and all that sort of 
thing, and sailing on the lake for those who like it. I 
never venture myself, being afraid of the water, also 
slightly sea-sick, but there are those who think it amus- 
ing, you know ; and Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald beg that 
you will stay late and join them at a little supper after 
the young — I mean the immature — in fact — " 

" Yes, Mrs. Aberle," said I, coming to her rescue, 
" we are quite old enough to be yery glad to- be in? 
vited inside the house after dark ; we accept with 
pleasure." 

So, Mrs. Aberle and her " you knows " went on- 
ward, all over TJrania, receiving very few regrets ; for 
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these fetes included all the aristocracy and the Sunday- 
schools and the factory-people and everybody. 

We were received by Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
Nina on the lawn as we drove up, and Daisy was allowed 
to make her first appearance. Music was playing softly, 
groups of children were gathered round some tables 
(where I saw Peggy rather shyly marshaling them in 
her capacity of Sunday-school teacher). Several gentle- 
men had arrived : Cameron Ferguson, Mr. Davenport, 
my own rector, Dr. Russell, most benignant of men; 
his not so popular curate, Rev. Bloomfield Langley; 
the Hon. Oswald Joyce, as he delighted to call him- 
self ; and, walking about with Ralph Ferguson, who but 
the young doctor ! 

It was the first time I had ever seen him in that 
rarefied atmosphere which we called Urania society. 

The French cousin, tall, dark, heavy, but rather 
good-natured looking, was talking to Edith Ferguson, 
delightful in a Gainsborough hat, and a very old, short, 
scant white dress, covered with embroidery, a relic of 
past magnificence — poor, dear girl ! 

Beauties sometimes gain by being out of the fash- 
ion. Edith, like Ralph, had a last-century face : her 
brilliant color, which went and came again ; her rather 
curling, disheveled hair ; her slender figure and pretty 
feet ; her shy blue eyes with their long lashes ; her air 
which said "gentlewoman ;" and her old-fashioned cos- 
tume — all made one think of those immortal canvases, 
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n which the greatest of English painters has fastened 
iiat fleeting type of female loveliness, our pretty great- 
great-grandmothers ! — young ladies who were brought 
up rather on the shepherdess pattern, and who wrote 
Imperfectly-spelled letters, with frequent capitals, who 
knew how to pickle and preserve, and to work in crewels, 
and who went to the play to see Mrs. Bracegirdle and 
Peg "Woffington. It seems, as we look upon it, to have 
been a very lovely and tempting type, very feminine 
and sweet. Fortunate, too, in having Gainsborough 
ind Sir Joshua to paint them. 

Nina, in pink silk, the last fashion of the reigning 
node, with her splendid black hair and eyes shadowed 
)y a little pink hat, and in her hand a white parasol, 
vas like a damask rose, " queen of the rose-bud garden 
>f girls." Daisy, demure in green and white as be- 
omes a daisy, stood peeping out of her gray, Irish eyes, 
tear her. I did not like Daisy ; she affected me some- 
what as Peggy did — in a remote sense. 

Then the handsome, younger Fitzgeralds, especially 

pretty boy, Edward, famous on the lake ; all the dusky 

lungerfords, and their dragon of a mother ; the blond 

Gregorys, and half a dozen beaux ; then the rank and 

le of Urania society. 

Everywhere went Nina. I followed her white para- 
>1 as the French army followed Henry of Navarre's 
rhite plume. 

She was first down among the Sunday-scholars, with 
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a kind word for Peggy, whose hand had evidently been 
in the floral decorations ; coming back, arranging quad- 
rilles, introducing stupid and sheepish young men to 
talking and gay girls, moving one party off to the lake^ 
arranging that another should go into the house for 
refreshments, solid and secure ; coming round to the 
group of elderly gentlemen, and whispering to them 
where they could find their whist ; giving the French 
cousin over, horse, foot, and dragoons, army and navy, 
old line-of -battle ship and iron-clads, to the Hunger- 
fords — she finally reached Edith, who was talking to 
Oswald Joyce and the doctor. 

Handsome and smiling was the doctor. Beauti- 
fully dressed, and entirely oblivious of the fact that he 
was an outcast and a pariah, the doctor was evidently 
admiring Edith with all his eyes, until Nina and I ap- 
proached. 

" Really, Miss Brown," said he, " this is very nice; 
I spilled you out of my wagon on the 10th of July, 
and here we are, on the 20th of September, better than 
ever ! Assure me that your wrong arm is better than 
your right one, and I shall be happy." 

"I am quite well, I assure you, doctor," said I; 
" and look at Nina ; do you remember what she was on 
that 10th of July ? Really you must hang us both ont 
as advertisements ! " 

The doctor did look at Nina — looked with that 
smile I had seen once before. 
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a Come," said he, with his old authoritative man- 
Ler, drawing her hand into his arm — " come, you are 
loing too much ; come with me and rest a while ; the 
world is all taken care of ; I alone am neglected. Show 
me the ' Pavilion de Provence.' " 

"Oh, what a handsome couple!" said Edith, as 
the blond man and the dark woman walked away. 

" Beauty is a drug in the market here to-day ," said 
3swald Joyce, looking at Edith. 

The French cousin came up at this moment to take 
Sdith for a waltz ; and Cameron Ferguson, left out of 
he whist, sauntered up to me. 

" Glad to see you out, Caroline ! " said he. " Can 
ou understand this proceeding of Fitzgerald's invit- 
lg the young doctor here after all the talk, and just as 
lis young Lieutenant- Vigee, or whatever his name is, 
3mes over probably to marry Nina ? " 

" You have evidently come directly from Mrs. Hun- 
erford," said I. 

"No; I have been talking with Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
r ho feels sorely about it." 

"Lieutenant Vigee seems to be thinking of your 
aughter at this moment," said I. 

" Edith is pretty," said the poor gentleman, looking 
idly at her. 

" Ton know I am a believer in the young doctor," 
lid I. 

" I suppose so — you are a woman, Caroline ; but 
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Dick, my brother Dick, tells me there are bad points 
about him. I don't want Edith to see too much erf 
him ; he is attending Ralph, you know, and I fear he 
comes too much to the house. It is all very well for 
you rich and guarded people to know the doctor, if you 
choose, but I must take care of Edith ; she must many 
well, for her future and for mine. I think I Bee a 
marriage for her coming about which would please me 
very much." 

Poor Cameron ! attempting with his weak will and 
true generosity of heart to be worldly, scheming, and 
cunning. There was not a child in Urania who could 
not outwit him, see through him, and defeat him. If 
Edith were to make a good marriage, she might thank 
herself, and not her father. 

Little Edward Fitzgerald was looking for some one 
to take out in his boat, which he was fond of sailing 
himself. 

" Will you take me, Ned ? " I asked. 

" O Miss Brown ! will you come ? " said the boy. 

" ' A pair of friends, though one was young, 
And one was forty-two,' " 

said I, quoting Wordsworth. 

Edward did not care how old I was, in which lie 
had greatly the advantage of others of his sex. He 
ran, he bounded like a young deer, down the slope to 
launch his boat. He helped me in with the grace of 
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his Irish namesake. Edward was only eleven, but I 
was in love with him ! A graceful, agreeable, hand- 
some boy is, to my mind, a very nice thing. 

" Are yon enjoying yourself, Miss Brown ? " said 
Cupidon, unfurling a sail. 

" Immensely, Ned, and we see the fete so well from 
here. See I I have brought my opera-glass. There is 
Eester Hungerf ord walking in the shrubberies with 
;he Rev. Bloomfleld Langley ; and there your father, 
tfr. Davenport, Dr. Russell, and Dr. Root, are playing 
vhist under the great oak." 

" I think cards are very stupid, don't you, Miss 
3rown ? " 

"No, Ned, a game of whist is not to be despised." 

Ned looked as if he thought the breeze, the clouds, 
he waves, and his boat, were better fun than any suit, 
>ven trumps, and as if the four men who sat there, ob- 
ivious of everything but the ace of spades, were very 
)lind bats. " Poor boy ! " thought I, " there is where 
rou are tending ! All the elements, all the colors of 
leaven and earth, all the passions, all the thousand-and- 
>ne capacities of the gifted human animal will be nar- 
owed down to watching the changes of that little pack 
>f colored pasteboard, some day ! " 

My handsome young captain took me all around 
be lake. We saw many other parties sailing like our- 
;elves. We saw, as we approached the shore, many a 
jly flirtation, invisible to all others, and oblivious of us. 
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Finally we rounded a bold promontory, and saw there 
the Pavilion de Provence, one of Dr. La Fontaine's 
prettiest devices. 

On a long neck of land which extended into the 
lake was a natural grove of willows. The land thus 
protected had preserved a somewhat high embank- 
ment; on the very top was erected a summer-house, 
the principal ornament of which was a statue of Flora. 
The goddess was bent forward and was throwing 
flowers into the lake. Beautiful vines surrounded this 
statue; beds of flowers were terraced down to the 
water. The arbor was approached by a long walk 
from the grounds, and was shadowed here and there by 
an arched trellis, so that the whole effect of it, as we 
saw it from the lake, was delightfully graceful, pretty, 
and Italian. 

" The old doctor must have been thinking of Isola 
Bella," said I, almost to myself. 

" The young doctor, you mean, don't you ? " said 
Ned. 

Then I saw, as our boat took another turn, Dr. Der- 
went and Nina sitting in the Pavilion de Provence, in 
earnest conversation. I remembered his taking her 
away, and reflected that an hour must have elapsed 
since we parted. Oh, how imprudent of Nina ! 

" There is old C6cile," said Edward, who was not 
thinking of flirtations — " see her white cap ; I declare, I 
believe she is listening to what they are saying. I hate 
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her, Miss Brown ; she tells lies, and I never can get an 
hour alone with mamma — she always comes about." 

I looked up through my glass, and saw the French- 
woman gathering flowers. Very near the Pavilion de 
Provence another female figure was darting in and out 
through the trellised walk. From no other point but 
the water could we have seen this little drama, the 
trees and the vines hiding the whole thing from the 
lawn. 

The other woman was Peggy, and a certain instinct 
old me that both women had been listening to the 
jonversation in the arbor. 

" Can we signal to Nina from here ? " said I to Ned. 

" Oh, yes," said the boy, raising his hand to his lips 
,nd giving a cry that rent my ears. 

The doctor and Nina started, looked at us and 
miled and waved handkerchiefs. I held up my watch. 
!Tina took the hint : they started for the house. I saw 
hem appear and disappear through the trellis-work. 
Che other two figures had disappeared. 

" Do you know, Ned, I begin to feel very hungry i " 
aid I to my skipper. 

" So do I," said Ned; with ready and sincere sympa- 
hy. " I will let you out at the laurel-grove ; that is 
ery near the Sunday-school tables, where there is the 
learest grub, and the best, I believe. I heard old 
3£cile and the other servants grumbling because Nina 
rould have the best things sent down there. She said 
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we had good tarts overy day, and these children did 
not ; yon and I will get some, anyway." 

So we landed and approached Peggy's domain, with 
a divided interest. I mnst confess I was thinking of 
other things than tarts, bnt Edward had not reached 
the doubtful age of mixed emotions. A tart was a tart 
to him, and as such not to be despised. 

We found the well-stocked table and helped our- 
selves. Neither Peggy nor children were there. Some 
game had called off that already well-fed group; but 
Peggy, where was she % 

We ate, and talked, and wondered, and looked, un- 
til we heard a low murmur and saw a movement tow- 
ard the other side of the lawn. 

An accident had happened. We followed the crowd. 
Yes, I knew it — that everlasting tiresome Peggy had 
fainted ! 

When I reached the group, Nina, whose philan- 
thropic interests always absorbed her, was kneeling on 
the ground, oblivious of pink silk, ministering to the 
fainting woman. The doctor was coolly giving direc- 
tions ; several ladies, of course, were grouped around. 

" She has worked too hard ; " " She fell and hurt 
her foot ; " " She is subject to these attacks, 55 were the 
various remarks. 

Cecile now appeared on the scene with a bottle of 
hartshorn. 

" If you will all leave her," said the doctor, authori- 
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tatively, " I will restore her ; she is a patient of mine, 
and I understand her case. Never crowd around a 



fainti 



ng person 



J9 



u I will stay," said Nina. 

"No," said he, "you will go particularly; you are 
not out of the woods yet yourself." 

The lieutenant came up, curiously looking at the 
group. He gave his hand to Nina, who rose rather 
gravely and took his arm. 

" Why all this anxiety about a servant i " said the 
young officer, brushing the earth from Nina's pink silk, 
as she rose. 

" She is not a servant. She is a very interesting 
patient of mine," said Nina. " I' have watched her 
through a long illness, and am fond of her." 

" She is very pretty," said Lieutenant Vig6e, look- 
ing back at the prostrate figure. 

I realized, as I looked back, too, that Peggy was 
pretty, very dangerously pretty, and began to under- 
stand, as I saw decile and the young doctor take up her 
slight figure and bear it off toward the house, that 
there was something about her to command the interest 
she had excited in the Urania people. 

The larger portion of invited guests went home at 
nightfall, the children trooped . off, the boats came in 
from the lake — the fete was at an end, except for the 
famed few who had been invited to the supper. 

Mr. Davenport and his daughter, the Fergusons, 
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and ourselves, were of this party. Nina introduced the 
lieutenant to me. He spoke English so well that I 
had no intention of trying my Urania French upon 
him, and could not help telling him of my pleasure at 
his escape. 

" But I hear such good French here/' said he. " My 
uncle speaks in an old-fashioned but elegant manner, 
my cousins speak very well, but Dr. Derwent speaks 
like a native ; he has the accent of the south of France, 
the best accent. What a pretty creature that is 1 " said 
he, breaking off, and looking at Edith Ferguson— "a 
perfect Greuze ; she and the fainting milliner are alike." 

I was indignant. " Had Lieutenant Vig6e come on 
here to talk about Peggy, and to pronounce on any 
one's beauty but the one beauty — Nina ? And did the 
doctor speak French ? Where in the name of all that 
was wonderful could a poor country doctor learn 
French ? " I asked myself. 

Then it occurred to me that I did not know the 
country doctor's antecedents ; but this simply added to 
the mystery. 

" But your cousin Nina is the beauty of Urania," 
said, I rather reproachfully. 

" My cousin is one of the beauties of the world," 
said the lieutenant, vivaciously; "a high-bred court 
lady. I have not seen a more beautiful woman, and the 
little Daisy is very good, too ; she is not my cousin, but 
I find her very nice." 
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u You are disposed to be pleased," said I. 
"Yes, frankly," said the young Frenchman, "I 
thought I was coming to the wilderness, but I find a 
very good wilderness, I assure you, and my uncle re- 
ceives me most hospitably." 

At the supper-table I found myself next to Mr. 
Davenport, who was our wittiest talker. Keport said 
that he had been a beau of my sister Melissa ; at any 
fate, he had always been a dear friend of the family. 
Our beaux in the Brown family have always been rather 
slow about naming the day, but they remain friends, 
'Which is perhaps better. 

" How Clara has enjoyed this fete ! " said I. 
" Yes, Clara owes almost all her enjoyment to this 
family and to Nina's friendship — you know I have edu- 
cated them together ; they are so unlike that they love 
each other very much." 

" You are not extending your tutelage to Daisy, are 
you?" 

" No, I am getting too old to teach young ladies. 
Mr. Fitzgerald asked me to do so, but I declined, al- 
though his very liberal offer is a temptation to a man 
with my limited income. I do not want any pupil 
after Nina ; you know I was a friend of her mother, 
and her grandfather, and there were reasons why I 
should take her. Then she was just Clara's age, which 
was another reason. Do you know I have a curious 
mental problem opening before me ? Nina has a great 
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desire to think, to reason on religious matters. Clara 
has the greatest necessity for authority; she wishes to 
be told what to believe. My own daughter wants to 
be a Catholic ; my pupil is a natural-born Unitarian." 

" How strange 1 And you will allow them both to 
take their own way ? " 

" No ; I am trying, like a great many fools before 
me, to make a vine out of an apple-tree, and an apple- 
tree out of a vine." 

" Yet Father Clarence says you have made Nina a 
very good Catholic." 

" Yes, I have fulfilled my promise. She is a well- 
instructed Catholic." 

" Perhaps Clara has heard your arguments, and has 
been converted ? " I -- a 

" No, I never talk to the two girls on religious sub- 1 3i« 
jects together ; I am as particular as Father Clarence | is 
about auricular confession. I take them singly, or in 
the presence of my wife, who never says a word, and 
carefully tell Clara to reason, to think, to make up her 
mind herself, while I as carefully tell Nina not to rea- 
son, not to think, and not to make up her mind. i Here, 
my dear,' I say to her, i is your mind made up for you, 5 
and I give her a work on Catholic theology. My wife 
says, after these interviews, that she thinks I argue the 
last side best." 

"But how can you reconcile this to your con- 
science ? " 
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"How did the young doctor treat you when you 
were ill ? — as he did Nina, as he did Peggy $ No, he 
treated you all as each case demanded. I am natural- 
ly anxious that my own daughter should think as I 
do ; there I am doing what I think is right. I shall 
not make her think so. She shall join some other 
starch than mine if it is the bent of her intellect. 
t have made her a good woman, I hope. In Nina's 
iase I assumed a sacred trust from a dying woman. 
' promised Nina's mother that I would educate her 
laughter in her own faith ; I have done it conscien- 
iously. Few girls educated in a Catholic monastery 
re as thoroughly taught their religious duty as is 
Tina. Then I have had the cooperation of Father 
llarence, one of the most enlightened, thoroughly good 
len of his order. And she, too, is a good woman. It 
i only a whimsical instance of the ineffectuality of all 
ur efforts at education, that my two young trees grow 
xactly as they have not been trained." 

" So you will not oppose Clara's joining our church 
: she wishes ? " 

" God forbid ! She goes to Dr. Russell every day 
ow, and he and I talk it over most affectionately. I 
lould not like her to marry the Rev. Bloomfield Lang- 
>y, though, I confess," said Mr. Davenport, whimsically. 

a No, I think not ; but I heard the young doctor 
peak of her very admiringly," said I. " By-the-way, 
rhat do -you know of the doctor ? " 
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" Much that is good — much that is good," said Mr. 
Davenport. " I liave a great respect for him." 

" There seems to be a mystery," said I. 

" Caroline," said Mr. Davenport, looking gravely at 
me, " there has been a mystery about many a human 
being — a mystery which they would rather suffer any 
injustice than explain ; but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they are in the wrong. Always give every 
human being a chance. There is no Latin phrase that 
I so disbelieve in as the ' Vox popvli vox Dei! I do 
not believe it. The voice of the people is not the voice 
of God. The people have not yet learned that lan- 
guage." 

While Mr. Davenport and I had been having this 
serious discourse, the supper had been going on gayly. 
The young people were flirting, the elderly were eat- 
ing. In the large dining-hall of Chateau La Fontaine 
fifty people could comfortably dine and sup, and at 
such a table there are moments of retirement and al- 
most solitude, so that, as we dropped our talk and came 
back to our company, I seemed to have been miles 
away. The sight of C6cile, as she stole in among the 
other servants to speak to Mrs. Fitzgerald, reminded me 
of Peggy. 

44 1 wonder," said I, " if Peggy's fainting-fit passed 
off soon, or if it was one of those long ones which the 
doctor once spoke of ? " 

"It was a very long one," said Mr. Davenport. 
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ile came out to call me, thinking she was dead, 
wishing me to pardon, or confess, or detain her 
ig soul, for want of a real priest C6cile thought 
the next best thing, but Peggy came to herself 
I was looking at her, which seemed to elevate me 
file's opinion." 

Sow, what do you know of Peggy?" said I. 
Davenport, you know everything — tell me." 
[ know that she is a very unfortunate young worn- 
aid Mr. Davenport, " but thoroughly good, thor- 
y deserving ; that's all I shall tell you, Caroline, 
lave put me in the witness-box with a vengeance / 

ht. Now eat your pate de foie gras" l 
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CHAPTER V. 

RALPH AND UTS VISITORS, 

i( Lean not on one mind constantly, 

Lest, where one stood before, two fall ; ^ 
Something God hath to say to thee, 
Worth hearing from the lips of all. 

" All things are thine estate, yet must 
Thou first display the title-deeds, 
And sue the world — be strong, and trust 
High instincts more than all the creeds." 

The next few weeks were of that golden quality of 
weather which the American autumn alone knows— 

days whose pathetic, dying splendor touched the heart, 
and lingered in the memory with haunting sadness; 
days which for many of the young group who so assid- 
uously courted amusement on the lake, the hills, in the 
forest avenues, on the smooth roads, were freighted 
with consequences which should last all their lives, but 
out of which Caroline Brown had better retire. With 
love, with amusement, with the social politics of a set 
of young people, the elderly have little to do ; with the 
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inevitable tragedy, the dark shadow which travels with 
the sunshine, they have all to do. Consoler, nurse, 
guide, and friend — these are the words which must 
succeed to belle, beauty, hero, and lady-love. 

So it happened that, while Nina, Clara, Lieutenant 
la Fontaine, the doctor, the dusky Hungerfords, the 
blond Gregorys, and the Hon. Oswald Joyce — not 
forgetting the Rev. Bloomfield Langley — were amusing 
themselves in a thousand ways — picnicking, dining, dan- 
cing, and sailing — I was sitting by Ralph's sick-bed. 
For Ralph had taken a dreadful cold at the fete, and 
was suffering an access of his disease, most painful, most 
distressing. He was no saint, this young sufferer. He 
was not religious, patient, or resigned. He had none 
of the tubercular virtues ; he was original, truthful, fas- 
cinating, and very handsome ; but I never came away 
from his bedside edified by any reverent or pious talk. 
Ealph had one gospel, and that was his sister. I fear 
he believed in little else, or cared for anything but her- 
self and her good opinion. 

Yes, he cared to live, he had great aspirations, be- 
lieved in himself ; he had seemed to compass the world 
with his mind, to have had experience of all man's 
temptations, and successes, and failures, and was now 
philosophizing upon them. He intended that in Ralph 
Ferguson there should be a new departure, a final suc- 
cess. Perhaps bis condition was the more pathetic that 
he courageously took on this enormous despair, this dry 
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misery, which could have no relief. He happened to 
like me. I worried him less than Aunt Martha did, 
and he and I conspired that Edith should join the gayety 
of the young party. She required a command from 
him before she would leave him; but, together, we 
drove her out into the autumn sunshine, and to the 
pleasures fit for her age. Cameron Ferguson was a 
churchman of the careless type, and had supported the 
Church like one of the buttresses — from the outside— 
but Ralph had not found this sort of conventional re- 
ligion to reach the marrow of his being ; so now, fight- 
ing with sickness and despair, he had no support from 
any internal conviction that this illness of his was a 
necessary discipline. Edith, like most women, was nat- 
urally religious. She kneeled down and took her fate 
unquestioned. To wipe away tears, to work for others, 
to see sorrow and try to mitigate it, seemed to her to 
be naturally the destiny of woman — perhaps she was 
not far from wrong. But she could not make Ralph 
see things in the same light. Indeed, why should 
he? 

The doctor, of course, fascinated Ralph, and had 
promised to cure him. 

" Ton need not die of consumption. Here we have 
cod-liver oil, and many other things, to throw on the 
flames. Whiskey and cream are good extinguishers. 
Undoubtedly you will have to be a careful man ; you 
must avoid draughts and lying on the damp grass 
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(which will be a bore) ; but still, if you want an article 
much, you must pay for it. Prudence is what you 
must pay. If I have weak eyes I cannot study Greek 
by candle-light, can I ? " 

So would he talk, while Ralph had haemorrhage, 
night-sweats, cough, fever — all the symptoms and reali- 
ties of consumption. The doctor really gave him such 
powerful doses of hope that Ralph would rally and 
have a good day. 

"Caroline," said he, on one of these occasions, 
6 they tell me that Nina is to marry her French cous- 
n; that Clara Davenport has been confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church ; that Daisy Ferguson was the belle 
)f the Hungerfords' party ; that Hester Hungerford has 
urned Peggy out of the choir because she (Peggy) has 
i better soprano voice than she has. I wish they could 
,ny of them sing like Nina," he added. 

" Ralph, you pay that tribute to my age and single 
blessedness which I never demand ; you insinuate that 
'. am a gossip. Yet I will oblige you by telling you, 
or once, that all your news is true, except the first and 
ast items. Nina has not the slightest intention of mar- 
ying Lieutenant Vig6e, nor did Hester Hungerford 
urn Peggy out of the choir." 

" Well," said Ralph, " I know what she did — she 
nade it supremely uncomfortable when I played the 
>rgan. I used to see the Hungerfords manipulate 
ivery one out of the choir that at all competed with 
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them I Oh, you women know how to be bo beautifully 
malicious to one another ! " 

" But, then, you men are bo good that it does not 
matter. You know that we must have some little 
faults to keep the balance.'' 

" I tell you yes, Caroline, we men are very good. 
The Ilungerfords rule St Michael's, Dr. Russell, the 
vestry, and you Browns, and the choir, and the vacant 
seat of the Fergusons, and the Rev. Bloomfield Langley 
— everything and everybody, except me> Caroline ! " 

" Well, you know, Ralph, I always said you were 
like the picture of St Michael, so you must rouse up 
and tread down the dragon — the many-headed Hungei u 
ford dragon." 

" The Rev. Bloomfield Langley is below," said Cyn- 
thia, looking in with great black eyes and locks like 
those of Medusa. ^_ , 

" Tell him to staffcere," said Ralph. 

" No, no, Ralph," said I, " you must see him. It ifl 
not kind or in good taste for you to refuse." 

" Why not ? " said Ralph. " I despise him." 

i 6 So do I, Ralph ; but you are a gentleman, and in 
your own house. Tour rector's assistant comes to see 
you in your illness ; it isn't a good thing to refuse him 
admittance." 

" Well, show him up, Cynthia," said Ralph. 

" I trust you are better," said the Rev. Bloomfield, 
in a deeply-intoned and totally-unnatural voice. 
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o," said Ralph, " I have grown steadily worse 
ice I was taken ill." 

len yon mnst prepare even for the last great 
Have you a crucifix and a prie-dieu in your 
ly poor sufferer ? " 

)," said Ralph, " not that I am aware of." 
)u should, my dear Ralph. Even I, who am in 
alth, have a crucifix, bprie-dieu, and a skeleton, 
oom — that and a pallet of straw is all the furni- 
llow myself." And he struck his fat chest with 
, and went on to say : " These emblems of our 
;y, which are called skeletons, are exceedingly 
and you, who are so soon to say to the worm 
irt my sister ! ' should have one in your room." 
san look at myself when I want to see a skele- 
id poor Ralph. 

id a prie-dieu can easily be constructed out of 
>ox, Miss Brown. I hope you will have one ar- 
for our young friend," said this cheerful creat- 

tfould rather kneel 

' . . . . upon the simple sod, 
And sue in formd pauperis to God,' " 

Iph, " when I do pray, which isn't often." 
am sorry to see you in such an unreconciled 
alph ; but I will send you a crucifix to-morrow, 
where you can look at it often. And I think 
d is too luxurious : try a pallet of straw, it con- 
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duces to meditation. Sometimes I think as I lie awake 
tliat I am the good monk Basil in the desert." 

" I saw your landlady taking in a very good hair- 
mattress the other day when I called," said I, " which 
she said was for you, Mr. Langley." 

Mr. Langley hlushed. 

" That was for sickness, Miss Brown." 

" Then I think Ealph, at least, has an excuse for a 
good bed." 

" Yes ; but Ealph needs a penitential spirit — he must 
convert his soul through the mortification of the flesh. 
— How is your sister, Ealph, and where is she ? " 

"She has joined Miss Fitzgerald's picnic to-day," 
said Ealph. 

" A picnic, and I did not know it ! When ? where ? 
how? Why wasn't I invited? Oh, she must have 
heard of my neuralgia ! — I have been suffering much 
lately, Miss Brown — a bad tooth, I fear. Do you know 
what is good for the toothache ? " 

" Yes, oil of cloves," said I. 

" It is coming on again ; I feel it now," said the 
Eev. Bloomfield, clapping his hand to his face. "I 
wonder if you have any of the oil of cloves in the 
house ? " 

" I dare say Cynthia has," said I, summoning that 
worthy. 

The Eev. Bloomfield had a bad toothache, no doubt, 
in dging from his groans ; but they were feeble com- 
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t| pared with those which he gave as the stinging es- 
sence greeted his jaw. Cynthia was generous, and 
?-| gave him a good dose; he went moaning down the 
avenue, and had no further need of any asceticism that 
day, I will be sure. 

" There, now, Caroline ! " said Ralph, reproachfully. 
" But, Ralph," said I, " to a scornful nature like 
yours I should think this revelation of human nature 
would be as good as a play. Then you must remem- 
ber what Kingsley says of that character which found 
total abstinence easier than temperance, religious cant 
easier than godly action — such men make the monastic 
worlcL" 

"We don't need them now," said Ralph; "such 
men make one hate religion." 

" Religion is rather larger than they are," said I. 
"Why, Ralph, you are becoming endeared to the 
clergy ; here comes Mr. Davenport up the avenue." 
Mr. Davenport entered with his peculiar smile. 
" I didn't come to see you y Ralph," said he ; " I came 
to see Miss Caroline. She saw me passing, and gave 
me a nod. Ah, these fascinating ladies ! Ralph, be- 
ware of them ! — By-the-way, I might as well leave you 
a book which Clara sent you, the last novel, I believe, 
called ' Faint Heart.' She says it is good." 
" Have you read it, sir ? " said Ralph. 
" No, Ralph ; I am waiting for it to blow over. I 
always hope these popular novels will, without my hav- 
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ing to read them ; and I am getting so old I think that 
I can afford to read tilings which I can understand 
Clara can understand Browning, but I can't. I suppose 
you can ! — How are you to-day, dear boy ? It is so fine 
out that I should have my bed on the lawn, if I were 
you. — Is there a better saying, Caroline, for all hope, 
all religion, all aspiration, than the first thing our 
mother tells us, ' God made the world V It is a good 
world to live in. Try to live ; there is everything in 
trying, Ralph. Why, here am I, so fond of living that 
I would not go to the picnic for fear of rheumatism. 
Ralph, when you have a stitch across tho small of your 
back, and have to carry the opodeldoc-bottle to picnics, 
then you will begin to wish to live ! You young peo- 
ple are as careless of life as you are of everything elee. 
However, Dr. Derwent promises to have you out by 
the 1st of November, my birthday. All-Saints 1 that's 
appropriate — hey, Caroline ? — Good-by, Ralph. Pa- 
tience, hope, and trust, you know, are good medicines." 

" Oh, do come again, sir ! " said Ralph. 

" Yes, I will. I'll come often ; that will be another 
cause for patience — good-by ! " 

Mr. Davenport's good-by was, indeed, " God be 
with you ! " It was cordiality, and thankfulness incar- 
nate. 

" The cry is still -they come ! " said I, as I saw Dr. 
Russell shaking hands with Mr. Davenport at the gate. 

Dr. Russell, a short, stout, cheerful gentleman, had 
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a pair of partridges in his hand. His clerical dress was 
slightly disordered ; the perspiration stood on his brow. 
I knew he had been out shooting ; it was his passion. 
There was a grace about Dr. Russell, and an urbanity, 
which nothing disturbed. This tendency toward kill- 
ing things was a streak in his character which we could 
not quite understand. He said it was the way in which 
he worked off the natural man. No trout-brook but 
had felt the castigation of his rod ; no marsh but which 
he had despoiled of its woodcock ; no forest-walk but 
he had threaded for partridges ; and he was guilty of 
certain periodical mysterious absences, which were only 
to be accounted for by salmon-fishing. 

In fact, the excellent rector was a Nimrod incom- 
pris. A good man, devoted to his work, a large- 
hearted liberal scholar, as conscientious as he was kind- 
ly, Dr. Russell lived an evangel — his only cruelty was 
toward the game. 

" I have been poaching in your woods, Ralph," said 
the good doctor, handing him the partridges, " and have 
brought you the spoils. Tell Cynthia to broil them for 
you, with a very delicate pork jacket over each breast. 
What book is that ? < Faint Heart ! ' who's she ? Read 
history, Ralph ; that is the best romance." 

" Natural history, sir ? " said Ralph, lifting up the 
partridges admiringly. 

" I have been thinking, Ralph, of proposing to read 
some history with you when you get out. When will 
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you come and dine with me ? Not yet ; well, I must 
wait How are yon, Ralph ? you look decidedly bet- 
ter." 

" I am very much better, air. I have been getting 
better for half an hour." 

" Very good, Ralph, very good ; I thank God for 
that. There is great reason to thank God every day. 
— By-the-way, Ralph, you have not been to church for 
some time, have you ? Supposing I read you some of 
the Psalms ? It will not tire you, will it ? " 

" Oh, no, sir ! I like to hear you read the Psalms, 
as well as to hear martial music" 

" Ha, ha ! Well, that is more a compliment to my 
first profession than to my second one, perhaps. You 
know that I was bred a soldier ? " 

The doctor took up a prayer-book which lay on the 
table, and read that splendid, hopeful, exultant psalm, 
"Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous, for it becometh 
well the just to be thankful." He read it as if for the 
first time its majestic beauty had filled and fired his 
soul ; he read it as if he indeed were " singing to the 
Lord a new song." Then, seeing Ralph's color rise too 
high, he turned over the page, and read : 

" God is our hope and strength, a very present help 
in time of trouble," in a softer and more soothing tone. 
Seeing that poor Ralph was flushed, he stopped, and 
said, " Whose prayer-book is this ? " Then turning to 
the fly-leaf, and reading the name, written in a girlish 
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hand, Edith Ferguson, he said : " A good girl ! When 
you and I are as good as she is, Ralph, we shall, I hope, 
be ready for heaven, Good-by ; I hope I shall go 
first, however ! — Good-by, Miss Brown." 

Ralph was destined to have one more visit this 
>olden day, for which I was very sorry, as he was get- 
ting fatigued and excited. I should have stood at the 
ioor with a flaming sword, if any more parsons had 
threatened us ; but, as it was only dear little Edward 
Fitzgerald, I could not say him nay. 

" How de do, Ralph ? " was the greeting. " Here are 
some grapes and a lot of flowers. Nina picked them 
lerself before she went to the picnic. The flowers are 
10 good, I think ; the grapes, on the other hand, are 
jxcellent. Where did you get those partridges ? Gosh ! 
in't they fat ? Old Russell shot them, didn't he ? 
Un't he bully?" 

" Ned ! to speak so of your rector ! " said I. 

" Oh, excuse me, Miss Brown ! " said my skipper ; 
f I didn't see you." 

" I suppose you are out in the boat every day now, 
in't you, Ned ? " said poor, sick Ralph, enviously. 

" Yes," said Ned, " and I caught two musk-rats in 
he trap, and shot a black squirrel on the hill yesterday." 

" No ! " said Ralph, as if this were too much. 
Thank you for your grapes anyway ! " 

As Edward bounded off down-stairs, giving a heavy 

lump with each foot as he did so, I looked at Ralph. 
4 
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" O Caroline ! " said the poor fellow, " how I wish 
I had some of that superabundant health ! " 

" You have had too exciting a day," said I, smooth- 
ing the hair off his fine white brow, and trying a Utile 
cold water as a soother. And yet, for all this, Ralph 
grew better from this day ; although he had not often 
so many visitors or such agreeable gifts. Much suffer- 
ing, many wearisome coughs, many a sleepless night 
followed, but still Ealph got better. He was not to 
become a skeleton quite yet, in spite of the Rev. Bloom- 
field Langley's exhilarating prophecy. As I tied on 
my head-gear to go home, I told Ralph that I would 
stop at Peggy's and order a new and more becoming 
bonnet. 

" Rather old-fashioned this one, isn't it ? " said I. 

" I don't know ; it keeps your ears warm, doesn't 
it ? " said Ralph. 

" Oh, what a masculine misapprehension of a bon- 
net ! " said I, bitterly. 

As I walked away I met Mrs. Vidal ; she was our 
Urania excitement — a young, rich widow, a coquette 
ingrain, full of magnetism — her enemies even could not 
keep away from her. She had more cleverness than 
beauty, but beauty is of no consequence to a woman 
who is a lode-star, and draws everybody to her. There 
was nothing too high or too humble for her compre- 
hensive soul ; she did everything. We used to ask when 
we returned to Urania if there had been a fire, or what 
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bad Mrs. Vidal been doing ? Hester Hungerf ord, who 
hated her, but acknowledged her power, said she di- 
vided herself between flannels and flirtations, alluding 
to her charitable work. She was radical in ideas, but 
conventional in dress and manners, kind and amiable as 
possible when she chose to be, but with a vein of poor 
quartz sometimes obliterating her vein of gold. I liked 
her and dreaded her, abused her, and never could stay 
away from her ; I think her fascination consisted in the 
fact that she was living out a rich, abundant, perhaps 
mistaken life, but doing it from internal conviction, not 
because any one else suggested it, or because any one 
had done it before her. 

Those who loved and admired her found much fault 
with her, those who found fault with her were apt to 
idmire and follow her ; it was impossible, often, to de- 
fend her, it was more impossible to do without her. 

Everything that could be predicted of Mrs. Vidal 
jhe did not do : all that she did was original ; her law 
sras lawlessness ; her principles, contradiction ; her at- 
mosphere, surprise. 

A person with so marked an individuality is a great 
measure in a small society. She cleared the air, she 
ras the open window in our narrow conventionality. 
Rain and snow and dry leaves and dust might blow in, 
rat heaven's breath blew in as well — anything better 
han the stifling furnace-air of commonplace. 

Dr. Russell worshiped her, and wanted to marry 
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her, which was a thorn to his congregation. Cameron 
Ferguson was devoted to her, which was a thorn to some 
private parties. 

But she walked serenely on, taking up and laying 
down these valuable hearts as she wished ; sometimes 
going off on side issues and twisting Oswald Joyce and 
the curate round her little finger. 

She was quite as indignant as I at the Peggy busi- 
ness, and we enjoyed a few minutes' fling at the folly 
of our townspeople in thus glorifying the fainting mil- 
liner. 

" The trouble is, Miss Brown, we are dying for a 
sensation in Urania; we are all too prosperous; we 
know each other too well ; we are burning up with 
spontaneous combustion." 

" Why are you not at the famous picnic to-day!" 
I asked. 

" Oh ! what do I care for the picnic ? " said she. 
" I am thirty years old. I know them all thoroughly. 
I cannot go about fatiguing myself on slippery mo- 
rasses, or scratching my hands in bramble-bushes, for 
Oswald Joyce, who is making up to the baby-face, and 
red-and-white cheeks, and silly blue eyes of Edith Fer- 
guson. Then Daisy's affectations, and the display of 
her back hair, would not amuse me ; I know her postu- 
rings too well. As for Lieutenant Vig6e, he is very 
heavy and foolish, and drinks too much wine, or bran- 
dy, or something — rather a rare vice for a Frenchman. 
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As for Oswald Joyce, he is incarnate selfishness, and 
89 dishonest as possible. There is a determination to 
cheat hidden behind his glasses." 

I was astonished at Mrs. Vidal's spite ; I had never 
heard her condescend to be abusive before. What 
could have happened ? 

"I love Nina," said she. " She is a woman after 
my own heart ; there are few like her. The doctor is 
somebody in disguise, you may be sure. I have the 
spirit of prophecy on me to-day. I think that Mrs. 
Fitzgerald means mischief. I think there is trouble in 
the air." 

" I think you are out of sorts," said I. 

" I am ! I am tired of this little, narrow town. I 
im going to Washington to spend the winter, and then 
[ am going to Europe." 

" Why do you not go to Europe first ? " 

" I would, only they would ask me if I had ever 
een Niagara and the capital, a prairie and a buffalo, 
lie Mississippi and Chicago, and I should have to say 
o to everything but to Niagara." 

" I have been sitting with Kalph," said I. 

" Have you ? How is Ralph ? I like him ; he is a 
eauty and a genius. I hope that he will live ! " 

I was glad that the discontented widow was willing 
> allow anybody to live. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE PICNIC. 



I called at Peggy's shop on my way home for a 
new bonnet, and found that sainted milliner very pale 
and forlorn. She was not as pleasant about my old 
Leghorn as I had hoped, and spoke unfavorably of the 
prospect of its being pressed over. 

"I don't see why Miss Brown wishes to econo- 
mize," said Peggy, rather snappishly. 

" You are looking and feeling ill," said I, regard- 
ing her sternly. " You have not recovered from your 
ill turn, have you — your last fainting-fit ? " 

Peggy turned red; I had aroused some recollec- 
tion which was overpowering. Then I thought how 
unwisely she had been pampered by the village-folk, 
and that all this half-equality to which she had been 
raised was producing its bitter fruit. She was not, of 
course, included in the festivities which followed so 
universal a ceremony as that which induced Mr. Fitz- 
gerald to Open his grounds twice a year to his towns- 
people. She was young enough and pretty enough to 
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feel it. However, my question brought her to her 
senses, and she behaved better about the old Leghorn. 

As for the picnic, what a day it had been ! — full of 
fun and good eating, climbing and scrambling up a 
high rough hill, which overlooked the lake, and then an 
afternoon full of tender reverie and flirtation, the hith- 
erto closely-braided fabric separating itself into pieces 
of two strands. 

The young lieutenant was taken possession of by 
Daisy. "My pretty cousin, who is not my cousin," 
fiaid he, " is a very charming little person ; " and Daisy 
was always climbing impossible rocks and having to be 
jumped off, and getting into bramble-bushes and having 
to be disentangled — a process very good for showing 
pretty feet and for airing fine, long Irish tresses, such 
as Daisy rejoiced in. Lieutenant Vigee earned his din- 
ner on this occasion, and flirted with Daisy to her 
heart's content A more determined coquette did not 
exist, and the French cousin made up his mind that all 
the virtues were not confined to France. 

Oswald Joyce, melted out of his perpendicular, 
which was perhaps his prevailing characteristic, looked 
through his glasses benignantly at Edith, who was in tip- 
top, refined loveliness, and tangled hair, with her color 
as high as beauty allows it to go ; he made up his judicial 
mind that he would marry for love and not for money. 
He was a tall, straight, not ill-looking man, with spec- 
tacles, and with a stiff brush of black hair. He was 
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Mrs. Fitzgerald's nephew. lie had risen from poverty 
and from humble surroundings — by an energy and in- 
dustry which anywhere else would have been impos- 
sible, but which in America is only the every-day story— 
to be the first lawyer in Urania. We called him "the ' 
promising young politician of the future." He had 
profound selfishness, a very clear eye to the main 
chance ; he was determined coolly to advance Oswald 
Joyce, but he was not ignoble — at least as yet. 

Edith lost her hat down a hill, and the honorable 
Oswald searched for it. Then he lost his spectacles, 
and she found them, and then they found themselves 
at a distance from the main party, and Edith pro- 
posed to return, when the Hon. Oswald with a cer- 
tain masculine peremptoriness, which was flattering, 
bade her stay. Then Edith found her pocket full of 
mottoes from the dessert of the picnic-dinner, and began 
to read their inane couplets to Mr. Joyce. 

"Why don't they cut up Shelley, and Keats, and 
Lord Byron, and Shakespeare, instead of these foolish 
things ? " said Oswald, carefully reading — 

" If yon love me as I love you, 
No knife shall cnt our love in two " — 

which had the further vice of smelling of peppermint 
" I don't know," said Edith ; " perhaps the pastry- 
cooks have conscience." 

"But they must hire people to write these things, 
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and a great iron printing-press most open its jaws and 
print them; you can scarcely imagine iron and steel 
consenting to such folly." 
"Here is a good strong one," said Edith, reading it : 

" I know thou hast an iron will, 
Perhaps a loving heart ; 
I do not blame thee for thy face, 
Poor devil that thou art ! " 

" Yes," said Oswald, laughing his best laugh, and 
it was not a bad one. "There a transient gleam of 
manhood descended on the pastry-cook — permit me to 
alter that a little." And when he had handed it back 
to her, torn and altered, she read, " I do blame thee 
for thy face." 

And then followed a hand-pressing, and perhaps an 
offer, and perhaps a kiss. They were on the verge of 
two precipices, tod one of them was matrimony. Os- 
wald Joyce shuddered as he looked down the one — as 
well he might ; but it was not the matrimonial one. 

On the other side of the rock, with nothing to break 
the view of the valley before them, with the lake at 
their feet, and the sky of early autumn over their heads, 
6at Nina and the doctor. 

"A beautiful view," said Nina, whose black eyes 
were swimming in a radiant light. 

" Yes," said Dr. Derwent, looking at her — " a beau- 
tiful view, the most beautiful in the world." 
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" But you are not looking at it," said Nina. 

"I am looking where I best love to look— into 
heaven ! " 

" But you say that you are not the least religious," 
said Nina. 

" I believe in the worship of the saints and all 
angels, Nina." 

"Was it the first time he had called her by that 
name ? Why did she start and change the subject? 

" What have you been talking to Vig6e about? I 
heard you chattering French, as we were unpacking the 
baskets," said she. 

"Oh! old times: you know I studied my profes- 
sion in Paris, and I have had no one to speak to, for a 
long time, about what now is almost a forbidden sub- 
ject." 

" Why are you so reticent about your past I " said 
Nina, carelessly. • 

" Because, Nina, it holds sorrows, disappointments, 
and mistakes. I can talk young men's talk to Vig6e, 
and both he and I like to speak French, but I cannot 
open the book of my past, even to you. It holds other 
people's secrets as well as my own, and those I must re- 
spect; but now I want to talk about you. Vig6e has 
come over to marry you. Shall you consent? " 

"I don't know — he hasn't asked me," said Nina. 
" I think he likes Daisy best." 

" But he will) Nina, he will ask you, and he is a 
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good fellow. He is not the typical, insincere French- 
man of romance, or of Paris. He has something 
manly about him. He is a strong, honest fellow. 
Nina, if he promises to love yon, he will do so." 

" Has he asked yon to plead his cause ?" said Nina. 

" No, he has not. I am trying, in pleading his, to 
avoid pleading my own." 

" O doctor ! Did you not promise in the Pavilion 
de Provence — ?" 

"Yes, Nina, I promised; but what are promises 
good, for when the woman you love is looking at you 
with such eyes as yours? You will grant me absolu-. 
tion when you reflect how long I waited before I be- 
trayed myself by word or look. All the long hours of 
our mutual work by sick-beds, was I not conscientiously 
brutal ? And in your own dangerous illness did I ever 
merge the physician with the lover ? " 

" No ; Caroline Brown will give you a certificate ; 
but you know what a false position I have already put 
myself in by daring to send for you, and I have begged 
of you not to add to it, particularly as you say you 
cannot explain certain things. You cannot tell me 
who you are. I have a horror of anything clandestine. 
I believe Mr. Davenport has put that into my charac- 
ter." 

" And yet, Nina, I believe I see something heroic 
in you. I believe that you can, if ever a woman could, 
take a man on trust." 
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u Have I not proved it to you?" said she, simply 
and honestly, looking him in the eye. 

The doctor looked dangerously handsome. His 
eyes and smile betrayed that desperate worship which 
no words can begin to express. 

u Yes, Nina, you have consciously and unconscious- 
ly trusted me, honored me, believed in me, while people 
here have suspected the poor doctor who has dropped 
down among them to earn his bread.' The perfect, the 
pure, and the lovely Nina Fitzgerald has given him 
back his place in society, his right to the fellowship 
with the refined and educated ; she has called him to her 
sick-bed, and has allowed his poor skill to cure her. 
Nay, she has been even more cruelly good, for she has 
allowed him to see her in her own matchless kindness 
by the sick-beds of the poor and the neglected. Had 
any man ever so great a right to love a woman as I 
have had to love you ? " 

The doctor had risen from his seat on the ground, 
and had taken Nina's hand, now often had he taken 
it before, to mark the pulse — to note the temperature! 
But never as now, when he simply folded it in his, as 
if to keep it there forever. 

Nina drew the strong brown hand to her cheek, and 
leaned on it. It had drawn her back from the grave, 
this hand ; she loved it, every pulse in her heart thrilled 
at its touch ; why did she fear that it was not to be hers, 
to guide her through life, to lead her upward and on- 
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ward ? Why, she did not ask ; but, with a deep sigh, 
she confessed to a presentiment of evil. 

He stood looking at her mournfully. 

" What do you wish me to do ? " said she, looking 
up at him. 

" To believe in me, to trust me, to love me," said 
the young man, passionately. " O Nina, you are rich ; 
that splendid Chateau La Fontaine, all the wealth 
that is called your father's, is yours ; your future hus- 
band can demand it with his wife's hand ; should I, un- 
known, unheralded, and with especial reasons for not 
being known, presume to ask you for my wife, what a 
position I should assume ! * The penniless young doc- 
tor has abused his trust, he has taken advantage of the 
youth, the illness, the confidence of his patient to win 
the rich Miss Fitzgerald.' That would be the dictum 
of Urania. Mr. Davenport would say so and think so, 
and his opinion we respect. No honorable man or 
woman could believe in me for a moment. Therefore, 
I ask you to keep this love of mine a secret ; I ask you 
to believe in me until I can tell you my story, and ex- 
plain away that which is always bad— mystery." There 
was a silence between them for a moment which neither 

could break. 

" I did not know that I was rich," said Nina, still 
keeping the doctor's hand close to her warm, velvet 
cheek. 

" Yes," said he, " and within the next month you 
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must answer two important questions. They are — will 
you marry Vigec La Fontaine ? and will you claim your 
own fortune f " 

She looked up in his face with an expression of un- 
bounded confidence. 

" You will help me to decide these questions aright ? " 
said she. 

" O Nina, how can you be so cruel ? You do not 
help me. It is I who am sick now ! Nina, it is I who 
have a paralysis of the will ! It is you who must be 
my physician. You must tell me what to do. If you 
knew how weak, how wicked, how irresolute, I am at 
this moment ! " and the doctor covered his face with 
his hands. Nina rose from her low seat. She was a 
tall woman ; her slender, swaying figure seemed to come 
up like a wreath of smoke before the dazzled eyes of 
the man who loved her. She paused a moment, her 
eyes fixed on his. She threw her little head back with 
a gesture proud and almost defiant. 

" I promise you my belief, my confidence, my love," 
said she, looking into his eyes ; " now, I will keep your 
secret until you say I may speak ; and — and — and — I 
love you, Dr. Derwent — I love you !" 

He bent down and kissed her on the lips. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

" And oft though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom's gate, and to Simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems." 

" What is the matter with you, my dear — what is 
the matter i " said Mrs. Fitzgerald, fixing her husband 
with a cold, gray eye, whose dagger-point he knew 
well. " You have been up and down, up and down, half 
a dozen times since we sat down to breakfast." 

Mr. Fitzgerald hated a disagreeable subject ; he ran 
away from a painful discussion as a young lady runs 
away from a mouse, or a man from a mad bull ; there 
was a timorous, nervous cowardice, and there was whole- 
sale, manly cowardice in him also, before a topic which 
promised to be painful. 

He had, however, now that desperate dilemma be- 
fore him : he must face the disagreeable subject, or he 
must face his wife. "«Pai peur d'avoir peur," he 
thought, as he looked at the more terrible of the two. 
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" Blatherwick, leave the room," said he to the puffy 
butler. 

Blatherwick, who was standing in ceremonious si- 
lence behind the chair of his mistress, looked aston- 
ished. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was appalled ; no one was in the 
habit of giving orders in that dining-room but herself. 
" Something must have happened about Nina," whim- 
pered Mrs. Fitzgerald's conscience, which was not alto- 
gether quiet on that subject. 

Blatherwick walked out, and shut the door after 
him with a bang which made poor, weak Mr. Fitzger- 
ald jump. lie did not like to offend even a servant. 

" Vigee has proposed for Nina," said Mr. Fitzgerald, 
with the desperate courage of an animal brought to 
bay ; " and he says, with Nina's hand, he must have 
Nina's fortune, and that turns us out of Ch&teau La 
Fontaine." 

" Turns us out of Ch&teau La Fontaine ! " said Mrs. 
Fitzgerald. 

" Yes, Margaret ; you know that I told you when I 
married you that I had no right to this fortune. My 
father-in-law gave it all to his daughter on his death- 
bed ; I was but to be custodian for her. She in her 
turn told me to keep it in trust for Nina." 

" Were there any legal documents drawn up ? " said 
Margaret Swain. 

" No," said Mr. Fitzgerald, " but the moral obliga- 
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tion remains. The laws of this country are not clear 
on these points ; I may be entitled by the courtesy to a 
life-interest in this fortune of my first wife, but it be- 
longs rightfully to Nina, and must return to her at my 
death. Dr. La Fontaine wrote a letter to that effect to 
his sister-in-law, Vig6e's mother, just before he died. 
Vigee showed it to me last night. My death may hap- 
pen at any time ; I must make my will now — " 

" We will not talk of your death yet, dear Edward, 
please," said his wife, with unusual softness, and her 
handkerchief at her eyes. " I think you exaggerate 
the duty you owe to Nina, and are oblivious of what 
you owe to other people. What would this property 
have been but for your care ? Think how much you 
have contributed by your chemical experiments to the 
success of the factories ! You were the chosen agent 
of the doctor to carry out his great ideas. He left 
you in possession of everything ; he made no will in 
Nina's favor. Why should you abdicate ? Have you 
no rights in this matter ? " 

It was a judicious argument to use, and it reached 
Mr. Fitzgerald's weakest point. It was true he had 
dabbled a little in chemistry, and had produced a new 
color — rather a dubious one, to be sure — which had 
spoiled some very good mousseline de laine; but it was 
his one attempt at usefulness, and he was proud of it. 

" That is true," said he ; "I have taken care of the 
industry; it has not suffered at my hands. I have 
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been faithful to my trust. Margaret, what you say has 
force in it. But what shall I say to Vigee ? " 

" Do you think Nina likes Vig6e, or is disposed to 
accept him i " asked his wife. 

" I don't know ; I saw them walking in the shrub- 
beries last evening after the fashion of young people." 

u I should say," said his wife, " that we must take 
time to consider. First to sound Nina's heart; then 
to ascertain Vig6e's character. We must suggest to 
him that in this country men do not talk about their 
wives' fortunes when they propose. Oh, the worldli- 
ness of these foreigners ! How shockingly heartless 
they are ! To make a commercial transaction of Nina's 
happiness ! " — and Margaret Swain looked as if she 
would not chop Nina up into mincemeat that minute 
for her own advantage — oh, no ! 

" I should take time, and put off Vigee, dear Ed- 
ward ; we must try to ascertain Nina's feelings." 

And Mr. Fitzgerald thought so, too. He had never 
admired Margaret so much before. After that he found 
his life a very pleasant one ; his easy-chair and reading- 
rest were moved into the sunniest corner of his wife's 
boudoir, and he found his paper-knife (apt to be miss- 
ing) always near the current magazines. An easy road 
out of a troublesome country was opening before him, 
and he was grateful. Then his wife begged of him to 
tune up his long-silent violoncello, and she would play 
his accompaniments. 
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" Have you noticed, dear, how well Nina is sing- 
ing ? " said she to him. 

" I thought her voice beautiful always," said the de- 
lighted Mr. Fitzgerald ; " it is of a rare quality." 

" Oh, very rare ! I propose that we rub up our old 
music and have some evening concerts. Nina has in- 
herited your talent, she shows now that she was admira- 
bly trained. I noticed the other night that the young 
doctor sings a good tenor. Vig6e growls out a not bad 
bass. If you will play the violoncello and carry us all 
along, we might do something." 

" O Margaret, how delightful ! " said Mr. Fitzger- 
ald, going immediately to look for his C-string. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald meantime sent for her nephew, the 
Hon. Oswald Joyce, and had a long talk with him. 
When he left her he thought his aunt was a clever 
woman. 

As if she were never to tire of winning golden opin- 
ions, she brought out her old music-books, played Mr. 
Fitzgerald's accompaniments, got up the evening con- 
certs. Nina was full of song, and pleased her father's 
truly sensitive, correct ear. 

And the doctor was invited to join. 

" How well his voice chords with Nina's ! " whis- 
pered Mrs. Fitzgerald to her husband. 

" Yes, it is a fine tenor, and well cultivated." 

" Doctor, where have you studied singing ? " asked 
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" In France principally, Mr. Fitzgerald," said the 
doctor. 

The musical evenings were not enough to satisfy 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. She turned her thoughts toward ta- 
bleaux and private theatricals, hitherto her abomination. 

There was a beautiful little theatre which the doctor 
had built in the rear of the great ch&teau, at which we 
were always looking with longing eyes for our church 
concerts and fairs, but which was never opened except 
for the infrequent solemnity of a ball. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
had religious scruples against theatricals, it was sup- 
posed, and she, it was currently reported, had thrown 
the key of that door down the well — that well where 
Truth has hidden herself, perhaps. 

Be that as it may, a little thread was thrown down 
after the key and it was drawn up. 

" Nina, dear," said her step-mother, "what is this that 
I hear about papa's little play — has papa written a play ? " 

" Oh ! " said Nina, laughing, " Vig6e and I were 
fumbling in the bookcases the other day and we found 
some old papers and manuscripts of papa's in his beau- 
tiful handwriting, you know, and one of them was called 
' Pygmalion and Galatea.' We asked his permission to 
read it ; he said we might. It was written in his youth 
for some company at Castle Falergay, you know, be- 
fore he came here. Vig6e thinks we could play it very 
well. However, I know, mamma, you do not approve 
of such things." 
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" Nina dear, perhaps I have been a little too rigid 
in my views. What should you say if I allowed you 
to open our little theatre ; and you, and Vigee, and 
Daisy, to arrange some entertainments by which you 
can increase Mr. Davenport's fund for the sick peo- 
ple ? Possibly we might found a child's hospital, or 
help to do so. I hear that Dr. Derwent says one is 
much needed here." 

Nina looked at her step-mother in pure blank as- 
tonishment, but Margaret Swain was a better actress 
than many who tread the boards. 

"Let me see papa's play. Are you pleased with 
the idea ? " 

" O mamma — charmed ! — but you will forgive me 
— won't you ? — we have filled up the parts with an 
imaginary cast, which I am sure you will not like. 
Vigee and I did it one afternoon (never thinking that 
you would allow us to act), purely for fun." 

" Bring it to me. I am curious to see papa's work." • 
And she read : 

Pygmalion Dr. Derwent. 

Galatea Nina Fitzgerald. 

Minos, a slave Edward Fitzgerald. 

Chrysos, an art -patron Vigee La Fontaine. 

Cynisca Hester Hungerford. 

Daphne. Lucy Hungerford. 

Myrine Daisy Fitzgerald. 

etc., etc., etc. 
To be followed by " La Bataille des Dames." 
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"Daisy, and Vig6e — Hester Hungerford, Mrs. 
Vidal, etc. Why, Nina, yon have arranged very well. 
If papa is willing, I shall make no objection. The 
young doctor — as Pygmalion — hey, Nina — do we know 
him well enough to promote him to the honor of 
playing with you i " 

It was now Nina's turn to blush, which she did 
over brow, neck, arms, and even hands. 

When her step-mother had objected to him as her 
medical adviser, she had been strong in his advocacy, 
because then she had not loved him. Merely as a 
comrade, beside the sick-beds of the poor and needy, 
had she known him ; there she had learned to believe 
in him and to respect him ; her courageous indorse- 
ment of him had brought him out of obscurity and 
painful mystery into the charmed circle of her father's 
house ; but now she had grown to love him, he was 
her master, the man for whom she was ready to die. 
* Then she had bravely defended him against her moth- 
er's prejudices. Now that her mother spoke kindly 
of him, she could not answer. 

For Nina had taken on what was most repugnant 
to her nature, a double duty. She was placed, as 
women always are, between two fires. Either way 
they go is sure to be wrong. The doctor had told 
her that their love must be a secret as yet, and that 
they must play before the world the comedy of in- 
difference to each other. Her step -mother's cold 
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gray eye was upon her. It looked her through and 
through. 

From its steel gleam came no kindness, no encour- 
agement. It shut the doors of her nature. Her own 
mother would have taken her to her heart, and the 
secret would have wept itself out; but the relation 
between these two was an armed neutrality at best. 

It was Nina who spoke first : " That is for you to 
decide, mamma ; the whole thing takes me so by sur- 
prise that I cannot say anything. It was Vig6e who 
proposed it, as he had some idea that the doctor looked 
the part of Pygmalion. I think we must ask the 
author to cast the piece. Let us consult papa." 

"Leave that to me, dear Nina — I will ask papa. 
You may take this key, go and ask Blatherwick to open 
the theatre, and to air and clean it, and see if it is 
presentable." 

Nina went off in a maze. Life had become a dream, 
all was a phantasmagoria; there are moments in life 
like this, when the impossible becomes the possible, 
when all barriers are burned away, when the curtain 
suddenly goes up and we see the drama we have 
dreamed out being played for our benefit ! 

Mr. Fitzgerald felt an author's pleasure in having 
his old drama unearthed ; so much of his nature had 
been held in abeyance by his wife that he never dared 
mention having written it. Now to see it brought out 
with his own Nina as Galatea, waa like an answer to 
Pygmalion's prayer. 
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All cobwebs and all obstacles disappeared before 
the energies of the young aspirants for histrionic hon- 
ors. Dr. Derwent could spare little time for rehearsals, 
but Mr. Fitzgerald was properly autocratic on this 
point. 

The doctor made a stately Greek. Nina assumed 
her part and walked through it from the first as if she 
had been born for it ; to her it was natural ; the statue 
waking to life was her own allegory. The others were 
self-conscious, stiff, and awkward. 

"I feel sometimes, as I look at Nina," said Mr. 
Davenport, " that it is wrong that one person should 
have so much beauty, grace, and talent ; it should be 
more diffused. See her sit down on that sofa ! Why 
does she do that so much better than the rest, Caro- 
line?" 

" A want of self-consciousness, and a perfect figure, 
I suppose, Mr. Davenport." 

Vigee and Daisy made sad work at first of the after- 
piece ; but the French blood of the one and the Irish 
blood of the other came to the rescue, and they began 
to satisfy the stern requirements of Mr. Davenport. 
Daisy was pretty and coquettish, and spoke French 
moderately well ; Vig6e spoke it as a dog barks, because 
he could not help it, but his talents as Kjeune premier 
were not great ; he was too big and too heavy. 

Jeune8 premiers should not be heavy ; they should 
be so slight that Cupid's team of doves or sparrows, 
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which he stole from his mother Venus, can draw them 
across the stage, at least. It would have taken many 
sparrows to have drawn him (Vig6e) across the stage. 

He trod his lady's bower as if it were the quarter- 
deck, and bore down upon her train as if it were the 
flag of a privateer. 

"Do be more light, Vig6e," poor Mr. Fitzgerald 
exclaimed — "and, Daisy dear, don't gesticulate so 
much ; let your hands hang down by your side ; don't 
wave them in the air, as if they were banners ! They 
are very pretty hands, dear ; but there is such a thing 
as seeing too much of even pretty hands ! " 

What days were these to the doctor and to Nina ! 
What opportunities for whispered vows behind the 
scenes ; what delicious moments came when the lines 
of their parts fitted the emotions which they had not 
dared to speak ! Nothing can be more precious to un- 
acknowledged lovers than the enforced and official in- 
timacy of private theatricals ; there is much to be done, 
so many reasons for meeting, such busy idleness, such 
enchanting work ! 

Blatherwick was shocked at seeing Vig6e and the 
doctor sweeping off the stage, not comprehending that 
this was part of the fun. Sweeping had long ceased to 
be fan to Blatherwick ; he kept a house-maid to play 
that part for him. 

Then came the great evening, when all of Urania 
that could procure tickets flocked toward ChAteau La 
5 
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Fontaine. That inexplicable interest in private theat- 
ricals had seized upon the Urania mind. 

It was well done. Mr. Fitzgerald was a good stage- 
manager ; he had written a pleasing version of the old, 
old story, and he had a remarkable bit of luck in hav- 
ing two actors who were telling their own story. Their 
natures acted for them ; and, except the stony calmness 
of the statue, there was very little acting. 

When this Pygmalion knelt to invoke life in his 
statue, he did not have to simulate enthusiasm. Be- 
fore him stood the woman who, to him, was goddess, 
woman, love, hope, joy, life. To have her come to him 
from her high pedestal was the prayer of his heart. 

When that prayer reached her heart — when she, 
through walls of stone, felt his love penetrate her soul, 
and warm her into blissful womanhood — then the smile 
and light in both their eyes was worthy of the old Greek 
world, when the human race seemed nearer to the morn- 
ing of creation, when the gods last kissed the daughters 
of men, and departed. 

" Admirably done ! " shouted the audience. 

"Very well acted," said Mr. Davenport. 

" Acted, indeed ! This was Nature." 

Edward, my Edward, pretty boy, was servant to 
Pygmalion, and looked so handsome in his purple-serge 
dress that I wanted to kiss him, but respected his boy- 
ish feelings too much to do so, even in the green-room, 
where I was permitted to go between the acts. Those 
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•ed cheeks, those curls, those blue eyes with their fibun- 
[ant lashes, how they come back to me now ! Those 
aultless young limbs ! Had Pygmalion, in his studio, 
uch a young Greek as yo»G were, Edward ? 

I was wondering at the good luck which was attend- 
Qg this performance — no accidents, no drawbacks, no 
orgetting of parts — when, just as the supreme moment 
rrives, and Pygmalion takes Galatea in his arms, as 
>ver, not as sculptor, I heard a fall. 

Yes, I was sure of it : that tiresome Peggy had 
ainted. She was in the back of the house with some 
f the village people, and I saw Blatherwick take her 
o the outer air. She was back again for the last piece, 
aving, as usual, excited the emotions of the populace. 

The theatricals were repeated, and every one was 
leased. Mrs. Fitzgerald sent Mr. Davenport for his 
hild's hospital a full purse, and convened a woman's 
leeting to talk over the necessary plans. 

A woman's meeting ! Did you ever attend one ? 
s it not a scene of extreme composure, order, and 
onsistency ? Does it not affirm, to all those who advo- 
ate that we are born to perform parliamentary duties, 
hat they are right ? How many of us have the quali- 
ications for the cool-blooded deliberateness necessary 
o the performance of laying down rules, forming com- 
aittees, and adhering to one thing at a time ? One in 
ive thousand, I should say ! 

Mrs. Hungerf ord in the chair ! — f or, with her new 
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role of amiability, Mrs. Fitzgerald had declined holding 
any office — Mrs. Ilungerford in the chair, and Hester, 
her eldest, as secretary, we proceeded to business. 

" I think we ought to rfhre all the windows open 
toward the south," said Mrs. Gregory. 

" That would be rather a one-sided building, would 
it not ? " said Phoebe Brown. 

" You have not bought your ground yet, or laid 
your foundation-stone," said my other sister. 

We Browns, you know, were always clever (at least 
we thought so), and clear-headed, too. 

" Order, ladies ! " said Mrs. Hungerford, rapping the 
table. " The business of this meeting is to consider the 
expediency of founding a child's hospital, which shall 
be open to all suffering children." 

" I object to that," said one conscientious lady ; "we 
may have blacks brought in, or Cath — " she was about 
to say, when she remembered Mr. Fitzgerald's creed. 

" Shall I resume ? " said Mrs. Hungerford, reading 
from her paper. 

" Yes, do go on," said Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

So Mrs. Hungerford read over the paper which had 
been written by Mr. Davenport ; and we got so far as 
to name our board of directors, when Mrs. Gregory 
remarked : 

" I think we ought to have those new spring-mat- 
tresses." 

" No, I do not approve of those at all," said Mrs. 
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Hungerford ; " they would be very expensive, and very 
easily broken. I approve of a good, old-fashioned 
feather-bed for the sick." 

" Yes, you would soon have a very sweet hospital! " 
said Mrs. Gregory, with acrimony. 

" Have you ever tried husks, prepared by this new 
process?" said Mrs. Harrington, a gentle lady in one 
corner of the room. 

The cheeks of every lady by this time bore a flush, 
and little private coteries were established in groups of 
threes and fours, conversing, some on the patterns of 
the bedquilts to be used ; some in high anger over the 
tone Mrs. Gregory had assumed toward Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, and all talking on their own hook. 

Into this confusion sailed Mrs. Vidal, and, going up 
to Mrs. Hungerford, she said something in a low voice. 
There was no love lost between these two, so we 
were surprised to see a smile break over the stern front 
of Mrs. Hungerford, and to perceive that she was 
pleased. 

She rapped with her little hammer, and we came to 
what we called order. 

" Mrs. Vidal has made a very good suggestion : that 
is, that I shall take all the papers home and write out 
a plan, and propose committees, and have every subject 
so regulated that we can decide it by a ( yes or no ' vote. 
Does that meet with your approval, ladies? " 

We were all tired out by this time, and were glad 
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enough to adjourn to Mrs. Fitzgerald's delightful lunch- 
table ; and Mrs. Hungerford, who had a good-enough 
brain, when she was left alone, arranged her plans, so 
that, when we met again, we were all ready to step 
into our places, and begin our work, which then we 
did very well. In smaller committees, each with its 
appropriate leader, women work admirably. It is only 
at these monster meetings, which men call conventions, 
that they are inchoate. 

But the golden autumn, with its picnics and its 
pleasures, had left a malaria behind it, which told on 
the health of Urania. First, a fever broke out down 
among the factory-people. Dr. La Fontaine's schemes 
of benevolence and advancement had not included 
good houses for these people ; and the young doctor, 
when he first visited them, had made a public lecture on 
the necessity of better houses for the poor, which had 
impressed everybody but Mr. Fitzgerald. Now, the 
mightiest argument was coming to convince him of 
what he ought to have done with some of that abun- 
dant wealth which these poor people were earning for 
him : for thfe fever spread rapidly ; his best workers 
were obliged to leave their looms ; the well were obliged 
to take care of the sick ; and, finally, his foreman, a 
most invaluable person, died. 

The fever came creeping up into the town, and 
visited the best houses. Poor Aunt Martha took it, 
and it went in among the blond Gregorys. Mrs. Vidal 
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organized a band of nurses. Nina and Clara Daven- 
port became Sisters of Charity, visiting the sick daily. 

And the young doctor, where was he not? He 
seemed to be gifted with omniscience. He was the 
great hope ; he introduced new treatment, gave the sick 
air and cold water, and, instead of taking away their 
strength, fed it, and kept Nature at work to repair the 
wrong. 

Many of those who clung to the old treatment died, 
butT the number of recoveries among Dr. Derwent's 
patients was wonderful. He taught Clara Davenport 
and Nina all his secrets of ventilation and cleanliness: 
they walked unscathed, as he did, amid the plague, and, 
although their cheeks grew paler, they were none the 
worse for it. They saw death often, but they saw also 
recovery, which they had helped to bring about. 

•But Death, although reaping a great harvest, was 
not appeased — one more victim was wanting ; and, to 
contradict all theories of prudence and common-sense, 
to show how limited is man's judgment, the victim 
he chose was dear Edward Fitzgerald, the beautiful, 
healthy, well-cared-for boy. 

Yes, Death climbed the hill, and entered the splen- 
did porch of Ch&teau La Fontaine. He did not ask for 
the older people, who, perhaps, were quite willing to go, 
but he chose the youngest darling, the beautiful creat- 
ure, who had all of life before him. 

Nina dropped her outside work and became his 
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inseparable companion and nurse. I was permitted to 
help her ; and to us, day and night, came the young 
doctor. lie would steal up at two o'clock in the cold 
night, his garments bringing a fresh breath of outer 
air to us, and examine our patient — advise, help, and 
strengthen us in our work. 

The boy's mother was, of course, with him much, 
and we felt that we were but her lieutenants. It 
seemed strange, however, that she did not feel our 
anxiety, or take offense at the fact that Eddy preferred 
Nina's touch to hers. Maigaret Swain had loved her- 
self first and always. She had less of the maternal 
instinct than any animal I ever met. She was not 
wanting in the proprieties, however. When it was 
necessary and proper for her to be in the sick-room she 
was there. 

" It has been a fatal case from the first," said the 
doctor to me, as we one day left the house together. 

Peggy was coming up the hill as we went down. 

" Can I go and help Miss Nina to-night?" said she, 
humbly, to the doctor. 

" Yes," said he, " if she wishes it." 

When I went back at twelve o'clock — that myste- 
rious hour of midnight — I found Eddy dying. As the 
dawn came, his dear and innocent spirit went out to 
meet it. He, the boy of the woods and the streams — 
Nature's friend, the young hunter, the bright-eyed spirit 
of fun and laughter — he, incarnate life, was the prize 
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of Death ! His last look was at Nina, and his last 
word her name. 

In that moment she did not fail him — she had never 
failed him — and the prayer she breathed, holding his 
hand in hers, was as clear and firm as the voice of an 
angel. 

But, when all was over, she gave way. The doctor 
stood at the foot of the bed and gazed mournfully at 
her. 

Slowly she went to him, through the praying groups 
of father, mother, friends, servants, nurses, and threw 
herself upon him. 

" I can bear it no longer," said she ; " now you are 
mine, you must sustain me." 

He did not respond — he stood with folded arms, and 
like a man of marble. 

She looked back at her dead — not more irresponsive 
was he than this man who had sworn so passionately to 
love her. 

Then came Peggy's low and soft wail — that note 
of woe — that discord — that tone which had to me ever 
breathed of trouble. " He is mine," said she ; " he is 
my husband ! " 

" Is it true i " said Nina, turning to him. 

" Yes," said Dr. Derwent ; " in this presence I can- 
not lie — Peggy is my wife." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TIIE FERGUSONS AGAIN. 

u Hero is the wood that freshened to her song ; 
See hero tho flowers that keep hor footprints yet, 
Whore, all alone, my saintly Angelette 
Went wandering, with her maiden thoughts, alone. 1 ' 

" Cynthia," said Edith, "I am going to be mar- 
ried." 

" Guess I knew that well enough before," said the 
goddess, savagely. 

" Yes," said Edith, gathering courage, " I have prom- 
ised Mr. Joyce that, as soon as Nina comes back, I will 
be married. It is now a year and a half since they all 
went to Europe, after Eddy's death, and they are com- 
ing back next month, you know, Cynthia." 

" Is your pa coming back from Washington for the 
wedding ? " said Cynthia. 

" Of course, Cynthia, and Ralph from college ; since 
Mr. Fitzgerald made Mr. Joyce director of the works, 
and Aunt Martha's legacy gave me the money to edu- 
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cate Ralph, and he, dear boy, recovered so rapidly, how 
my fate has changed ! All so sad before — so hopeful 
now ! " 

The old servant looked at her with blinking eyes, 
but she did not intend to show emotion quite yet. 

" Well, I should just like to know who is a-gom' to 
make your weddin'-cake — that's all," remarked Cynthia. 

" You are," said Edith, boldly. " Ealph is coming 
home, you know. — By-the-way, Cynthia, have you heard 
that Peggy has returned to town ? " 

« Yes, I did," said Cynthia ; " she's here ! After 
her precious doctor disappeared — hiin as treated Miss 
Nina so dreadful — she came back. She's down in the 
factory-village." 

" I hope Nina will not see her," said Edith. 

" Your uncle Dick can take care of that — he knows 
her," said Cynthia. 

This name always brought a cloud to Edith's face, 
although Uncle Dick was scrubbing up, and had a good 
place down at the factories under Oswald Joyce. 

When Ralph came home, Edith was cheered with 
his continued improvement — he was so well, so deter- 
mined to live, so hopeful, and so strong. He was dis- 
gusted that he could not go to the war. 

" However," said he, " there will be plenty of bat- 
tles for me to fight yet." 

The first genuine smile that I saw on Nina's face 
was when she heard Ralph talk. 
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"Nina, I am going out as knight, on a crusade 
against aft wrong, ignorance, and abuse, and you shall 
gird on my armor," said he. 

" Yes, I will be the lady in the i Huguenot Lovers,' 
and stand in a beautiful attitude, tying on a white 
scarf, to keep you from harm," said Nina, with her 
now rare smile. 

But her pallor told the story of the awful suffering 
which had fallen on that vivacious, rich nature. She 
wanted to be cheerful, but it seemed as if the fable of 
Galatea had come true, and that she had gone back to 
her stony stillness. 

She played her part at the wedding as if some one 
else had taken her body, and was living for her. It 
was the saddest sight I ever saw, and Mr. Davenport 
and I talked %bout what should be done for her. 

Europe had saved her life, no doubt. No one can 
carry his griefs, however great, into the presence of the 
centuries, and not feel that they are small. The thou- 
sand-and-one objects of interest had come to take her 
mind from herself ; and there the necessity of exertion 
had done everything ; but, coming back to the scenes 
associated with Derwent, and Eddy's death, and to as- 
sist at a wedding, I have always wondered that it did 
not kill her. 

What had become of the doctor ? The earth seemed 
to have opened and swallowed him up. A letter to 
Clara Davenport was all that he left behind him : 
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"You, who have known bo much of my life in 
Urania," said the letter, " will not disdain to read my 
last words. There is no excuse for my conduct to 
Nina, except that I loved her — loved her beyond reason 
and prudence. I cannot tell my story ; it is freighted 
with the secrets of others ; I prefer to be blamed : 
some day it may come to you, and you may forgive 
me. Be a friend to Nina ! tell her to marry Vig£e, 
and to gather out of life all the happiness she can. 
Tell her to try and live. Life is a great thing. 

"And should you never hear again of the unhappy 
man who lived for a few years in your midst, and who 
did such a cruel wrong to your brightest and best, try 
to think of him as 'one who loved his fellow-men,' 
and who was led by the horrible cruelty of Fate to 
wound the woman who will always be the dearest to 
him. Tell her I shall love her always ! 

"Edward Derwent." 

But I must not cheat the wedding of its joyousness. 
Cynthia had rubbed up the old brass and mahogany, 
until it shone like a Dutch picture. The bride was 
blushing and lovely ; the groom tall, straight, and 
pleased. 

Cameron Ferguson looked as if he had stepped out 
of a picture — so elegant, courtly, aristocratic, was he! 
We had him in Congress at last, where he ought to 
have been before ; and he was of course making him- 
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self heard. Ralph would alone have made it joyous 
for me, if I could only have forgotten Nina ; for he 
was cured — he was going to live, and I felt that the 
hour of good-fortune had come* to the family I so much 
valued. 

" I will tell you what we must do, Caroline," said 
Mr. Davenport, who, as usual, took me in to supper. 
" We must send Nina to Washington with Mrs. Vidal. 
No more* duty, no philanthropy, no nursing sick peo- 
ple. She must try society ; I have known it to be very 
gracious in just such a case. She must try the high 
heroism of going into the world ; her armor must be 
fine clothing, and her battle-field the ballroom. I 
shall not let her go to the hospitals to nurse, as she 
wishes to ; no, her own wound must be healed first." 

"You always were an autocrat," said I ; "and we, 
your slaves, have to bow and obey ! " Poor Mr. Daven- 
port, with his trembling hands! where in his small 
frame did he hide that mighty will, that potent power 
which went out of him, affecting everybody who ap- 
proached him ? Was it the single power of unselfish 
goodness ; or had he some intellectual magnet which 
drew everybody's opposition out of him ? Wise, and 
great, and unambitious man ! would there were more 
like you ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

WASHINGTON AS A CAMP. 

"Behind us, dark and awfully, 
There comes a cloud out of the sea, 
That bears the form of a hunted deer, 

With hide of brown and hoofs of black; 
And fleeing fast and wild with fear, 

As if the hounds were on its track." 

Mb. Fitzgerald had not taken much interest in 
American politics. In his innermost heart he was an 
aristocrat ; and if the question had been put to him, 
when the great cloud arose, which side he sympathized 
with, he would have said the South. But he owned 
too many spindles at the North to utter any injudicious 
sentiment. He and his head-man, the Hon. Oswald 
Joyce, therefore, silently said, " Silence ! " and sat with 
dignity on the fence. 

Oswald Joyce, having retired from politics and the 
law, to take charge of the factories, could naturally 
abstain from warlike preparations and speeches. He 
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allowed the movement to go on without noticing more 
than he could help, the formation and departure of regi- 
ments from our patriotic town ; and, his own prospects 
being immensely improved by the change in affairs, he 
felt comparatively unmoved by the term "copperhead" 
which liis neighbors applied to him. However, one 
inactive and another unsympathetic man affected the 
stream of warlike preparation very much as an island 
in the midst of stirring waters affects the current. It 
sped with greater impetuosity around these immovable 
bodies, and Urania regretted that it must buy its blue 
flannel and blankets of Mr. Fitzgerald and Oswald 
Joyce, making them richer by the struggle into which 
they would not enter. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald gave a very ugly banner to the 
First Urania, with a shocking picture of General Wash- 
ington on it — a reason, I thought, for leaving it on 
some hotly-contested field as a punishment to the en- 
emy — but she stood on her front steps, and created a 
wild enthusiasm by waving it over their heads ; so she 
gained some credit. Mrs. Fitzgerald was a follower of 
the great god Sham. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who was always humane, drew large 
checks in favor of the Sanitary Commission, and, I dare 
say, sent as many as he could to the Southern hospitals. 
I hope he did, I am sure. 

Alas, poor Nina ! how hardly she begged to be al- 
lowed to accompany Clara (who started off at once for 
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Sangster's Station, and nursed in one great hospital 
or another during the war) ! But Mr. Davenport, the 
only one to whom Nina spoke of her past, the only one 
who had influence over her, who was her best, earliest, 
wisest friend, forbade her doing it. 

" I want you, my dear, to see the world, to mingle 
in society ; you have seen very little as yet of what a 
world we live in, its discordant as well as its harmoni- 
ous elements. A few assemblages in London, where 
your mourning prevented your being more than a spec- 
tator ; a few elegant salons in Paris — these you have 
seen, but you have not fought the battle of the world. 
I want you to go with Mrs. Vidal to Washington, and 
take every social amusement and excitement that comes. 
Remember that there are martyrs under brocade as 
there are under sackcloth ; remember that it is some- 
times a higher duty to go to a ball in fine clothes, and 
smile, and carry on the work of society, than to do an 
act of penitential sacrifice ; remember that many a 
woman may have a deeper wound than yours, which 
she is concealing under a cheerful countenance. These 
are the saints of this world, my child ; learn to be one 
of them." 

Washington was a camp in the winter of 1862-'63. 
Probably no capital in a state of siege, or in that in- 
definite thing which we call war, was ever more gay, 
more insouciant. Foreigners, princes, and potentates, 
names of a thousand years and names of yesterday, 
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were all jumbled in a perfect frenzy of confusion. The 
man who should have essayed to make an " Almanach 
de Gotha " would have died a lunatic. 

There, all about for thirty miles, spread the tents, 
the camp-fires, the stockades, of a citizen-soldiery, who 
were there, digging down into the frozen mud, to learn 
how to become warriors. Every new condition of hu- 
man life, every possible embarrassment of climate, food, 
and shelter, came to try men's souls ; suffering of the 
keenest dwelt in those tents, beside joviality and excite- 
ment ; for the light, easily-amused American tempera- 
ment found much to like and to laugh at even in the 
surroundings of cold and mud, and poor food and ine- 
radicable dirt, not to speak of the sober realities of 
measles, and scarlet fever, and small-pox, and typhoid 
— all of which paid our improvised army a few visits 
from time to time. 

But the young officers who came into the hotels, 
and who went around on their fine horses to look at 
the works, with a pretty woman in well-fitting habit by 
their side, were brilliantly amused; They had ample 
time for flirtation, and for everything gay. Captain 
Herbert Dare and Major Klein, on the general's staff, 
no doubt kept a sharp lookout for the enemy, but a 
sharper one for pretty girls. Mr. Reginald Lackford, a 
young Englishman of good family, joined them in this 
quest, and became a foreign ally of great use at the 
balls and parties. 
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" Another beauty has arrived at Willard's," said 
Herbert Dare, joining the others in the club-room. 

" Dark or fair, sublime or pretty ? " asked Langf ord. 

" A daughter of the gods ! divinely tall, but dark, 
very dark," said Herbert. 

" An excellent scout you are," said Major Klein, a 
white German. " I like them dark." 

"And with her is Mrs. Vidal, the only woman I 
ever loved ! " said Herbert. 

" Present me immediately to her," said Lackford. 

"I don't know about that, Lackford. Mrs. Vidal 
knows everybody ; she is the friend of the Hon. Mr. 
Ferguson, who made the great speech yesterday. He 
has been about gathering up cards for her ; the young 
lady is an heiress ; so we must protect her from you 
selfish and contemptuous English." 

"What is her name?" asked the statistical German. 

"Nina Fitzgerald, Mrs. Vidal tells me. She is 
twenty, she is very rich, she has had a disappointment 
in love, and she is a beauty." 

" I feel that I am destined to console her for every- 
thing ! " said Lackford. 

Nina made her first public appearance in Washing- 
ton at a great ball given by Mrs. Lincoln. General Mc- 
Clellan was in command. On his brilliant staff were 
the two French princes, Count de Paris and the Duke 
de Chartres. 

"Wishing my nephews to add to their education 
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that finishing touch without which the training of a 
French gentleman is incomplete — the power of draw- 
ing his sword in a good cause," said Prince de Joinville, 
" I have put them on the staff of General McClellan." 

There were five thousand people invited to this ball, 
and ten thousand disappointed — all the upper grades 
of the army and navy, the diplomatic corps, the dis- 
tinguished members of the two Houses, the Supreme 
Court, the cabinet, foreigners of rank, and those persons 
who have none of these claims, but who by some sub- 
tile magnetism are among those who are always invited 
everywhere. The two French princes were, of course, 
most conspicuous and honored. 

The Count de Paris was then tall, slender, and 
handsome, with the ideal manners of a prince. The 
Duke de Chartres was taller, thinner, less handsome, 
but with the same manners. They were both young 
enough to enjoy a ball, and both spoke English per- 
fectly. 

And, alas ! there were the brilliant young soldiers 
gathered from the ranks of civil life, who were to fall 
on the fields of the next three dreadful years. " The 
dire clash of civil war " paused while the waltzes played, 
and the nation danced and smiled, with grim Death 
outside ! 

And a great, original, and distinct form, a grotesque 
figure, and a face lighted up by a pair of wonderful 
eyes— a man over whom hung the deepest trials, the 
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baleful death of assassination — stood to receive the sal- 
utations of this motley and distinguished crowd, with a 
grand self-possession. 

He took Nina's slender hand in his big, brown palm 
with peculiar kindness. 

Do the sad know the sad, by an intuition, or was it 
simply the power of beauty ? 

A beautiful woman is always a power in the state. 
No crowd, however preoccupied, but knows and feels 
her influence. No savage tribe, no cultivated circle, 
but feels this influence — and a silence fell on the sur- 
rounding crowd, as the President uttered a few words of 
greeting and compliment to the superb young woman. 

The Count de Paris took her about on his arm, and 
was kind enough to remember that he knew Vig6e. 
She could hardly remember afterward how many gen- 
erals and other officers she spoke to, nor did the adula- 
tion, the enthusiasm she excited, fall on deaf ears. She 
was moved and pleased : the novel scene, the unusual 
moment, the atmosphere of strange excitement, took 
her out of herself, and her sorrow ; her cheek began to 
glow ; she was the brilliant Nina of the past. 

Cameron Ferguson and Mrs. Vidal watched her with 
the greatest interest. 

" Now," said he, " it is time for me to present my 
friend Dacre " 

" And who is he ? " said Mrs. Vidal. 

" A wise, witty, accomplished Englishman, who has 
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been watching her from the moment she entered," 
said he. 

And Nina found herself bowing to a slender, quiet, 
rather elderly man, who gave her his arm immediately. 

" A brilliant and distinguished crowd," said her new 
friend, looking into her face. 

" Yes, I feel that I am helping to make history," 
said Nina. 

" I heard, yesterday, your friend Mr. Ferguson 
make a good speech ; such a clear, wonderful voice, 
and such clean-cut sentences ! He spoke of the mo- 
ment, as you do." 

" There will be a ' sudden making of splendid names ' 
after this," said Nina, pleased with this praise of her 
townsman. 

" Yes, we are looking at heroes, if we had but sec- 
ond-sight to pick them out. However, men are cut like 
reeds for the instrument on which Providence plays its 
great symphonies. All that Nature asks of them is 
that they will allow " her native wood-notes wild " to 
play through them ; the best part of these men is their 
unconsciousness." 

" Have you been out to the camps ? " asked Nina. 

" Oh, yes ; a scene at once i idyllic, grotesque, and 
barbaric.' Do you ride ? " 

" I like it of all things ! " 

" Then, if you do not mind some of the < sacred soil' 
on your habit, you must join some of our parties ; many 
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ladies go out to the camps, and, under the escort of 
Captain Herbert Dare, I think you would spend a day 
most entertainingly ; but we must wait for the mud to 
subside. I heard of a learned professor the other day, 
who came in on horseback so disheveled that he was 
arrested for drunkenness ; he had not been on a horse 
for twenty years, nor had he ever been so deeply down 
into his mother-earth. You have observed the incrusted 
heroes who gallop in, have you not ? " 

" Yes, and I assure you I am quite willing to be 
splashed for the enjoyment of the ride and the sight 
of the camps ; I am the granddaughter of fox-hunters, 
and their disdain of inconvenience is in my veins." 

" Have you ridden in England ? " 

" Yes ; my father is Irish — he is of the Fitzgeralds 
of Castle FaJergay, but we have relatives in England, 
and were there last summer." 

" Then I know all about you," said Mr. Dacre, with 
sudden enthusiasm. " You met my friend Lady Tred- 
gold?" 

" Yes, in London ; a very original, striking woman." 

"You shall see to-morrow," said Mr. Dacre, "a letter 
she has written to me about you." 

" Did she remember me ? " asked Nina. 

m 

" Yes," said Mr. Dacre, looking at her searchingly, 
" she remembered you." 

Nina's eyes dropped. There was nothing in the 
phrase ; yet, in the way he said it, it entered her heart, 
and she never forgot it. 
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The genius, sparkle, and eccentricity, of Mrs. Vi- 
dal, were sure to succeed in Washington — a society 
which has always demanded less and given more than 
any society in this country — demanded less of that coin 
which we pay in other cities, of deference, etiquette, and 
appanage ; demanded more of quick wit, appreciation, 
and the talent of talking. For every man and woman 
in Washington is ever on his or her own merits as an 
individual. A less attractive woman than Mrs. Vidal 
would have been jealous of this splendid Nina, who 
was always the first object Jooked at and the first object 
praised. But Mrs. Vidal had no such narrowness. 
Cameron Ferguson, true to his life-long friendship, was 
her obedient slave ; and Captain Herbert Dare dashed 
back to her from his thousand love-affairs as the needle 
returns to its lodestar, after many perturbations. 

Nina's case excited her compassion: it made her 
miserable that it should have been reserved for this 
woman to bear so ignominious a wound ! Mrs. Vidal 
was a great student of the romantic side of life, and 
she loved the improbable ; but it was not down in her 
books that a noble bird like this should be, by a mous- 
ing owl of destiny, hawked at and killed. She had an 
idea that a princess, in her own right .of beauty and 
fascination, should be saved from the perils of ordinary 
women. In undertaking to cure her, she was inspired 
by that same enthusiasm, that love of her work, which 
made her equally good at flirtations and flannels. 
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But two things were working against Nina's entire 
cure : she was not one of the women who have the pow- 
er of being long amused by having incense burned 
before them; then, again, she was fidelity incarnate. 
She was not a well-bred chameleon, as every woman 
should be who would go happily through the world. 
Captain Dare's brilliant compliments ; Major Klein's 
more sentimental and German devotion, his flowers and 
his twilight talks; Mr. Reginald Lackford's elegant, 
well-bred attentions — all this amused her and diverted 
her. It was useful, like electricity, in easing surface- 
pain, but it did not reach the strong, steady, undying 
regret which, day and night, went on as the pulses do, 
and refused to be comforted. 

" O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still 1 " 

Where was he t why had he gone out of her life, 
why had he not left her one word — one trace of him- 
self ? How cruel that blank was ! 

Clara had given her his letter, and, every night 
before she went to her bed, she read it. Familiar as 
it was, she read again and again : 

"There is no excuse for my conduct to Nina, 

except that I loved her— loved her beyond reason 

and prudence. I cannot tell my story ; it is freighted 

with the secrets of others ; I prefer to be blamed : some 

day it may come to you, and you may forgive me. Be 
6 



\ 
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a friend to Nina ! tell her to marry Vig6e, and to gath- 
er out of life all the happiness she can. Tell her to try 
and live. Life is a great thing. 

"Edward Derwent." 

She knew every word by heart — she still read it, 
with glowing cheek and gleaming eye. It was all she 
had, and she garnered it as does the shipwrecked man 
his poor little supply of fresh water. But for that, she 
would have died— died of the heart's bitter thirst. 

Her Washington life went on ever varying, ever 
exciting. Mrs. Vidal had great cleverness in this : she 
saw at once when one nerve had been played on too 
much, and changed the key. Physical exercise, that 
best of all the adjuncts of recovery, began to follow 
the balls and parties. Mrs. Vidal's slender figure nev- 
er looked better than on a horse; and Nina, in her 
London habit, was a picture such as Washington sel- 
dom saw that winter. Captain Herbert Dare arranged 
many expeditions for them across the Long Bridge; 
and the luncheons and dinners of Washington were fol- 
lowed up by less elaborate but more enjoyable picnics 
in the officers' quarters beyond the Potomac. 

" I should never know anything of the course of an 
army — its topography, I mean — unless I were in love 
with the chief -engineer," said Mrs. Vidal, gayly, as the 
captain and she stopped to breathe their horses beyond 
the Long Bridge. 
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"You know they talk of promoting me to that 
place," said Herbert Dare. 

" And of adding an army of Amazons to the already 
overflowing corps, I suppose, Herbert ? " 

"Mrs. Vidal, I shall not make love to Amazons! 
The fear of woman is the beginning of wisdom. They 
might make Herbert Dare commander-in-chief, you 
know, and then what an amount of abuse he would 
receive 1" 

" ' The delay of the army is owing to the imbecility 
of commanders,' a gentleman said yesterday in Con- 
gress. Imagine Herbert Dare having to hear that ! " 

" I know," said Mrs. Vidal ; " but then you might 
lead on to victory. ' Toujours Vaudace? You were al- 
ways audacious, Herbert ! " 

" A very free translation, Mrs. Vidal ! who knows 
— as you say ? " 

" i What is hit, is history ; but what is missed, is 
mystery.' No one knows what Herbert Dare might 
have not done with this army ! " 

Mr. Dacre and Nina came trotting up at this mo- 
ment, and both noticed Nina's color and sparkling eyes. 

"I think Dacre is decidedly making an impres- 
sion," said Herbert Dare. 

" I wish he might," said Mrs. Vidal. 

"I noticed they danced together all last evening, 
and, you know, love is said to be an affair of ' two 
quadrilles and three waltzes.' " 
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"Herbert, that is not Nina; she is too single- 
hearted, too intense, too pure, for this work-a-day 
world. She is like that gold which our California 
friend told us of last evening ; so pure that some alloy 
must be put in before it is worked. Nina needs vanity 
and selfishness, and a power of concession to the world's 
standard, before she will be a happy woman. Here I 
am, trying to put all that into her. She must come 
down, poor thing, to our standard ! " 

" You said, the other evening, that she had had a 
deadly wound, a worthless lover, or something. Now, 
she does not look to me like a woman who has had 
a deadly wound; besides, however sharp the wound 
may be, in healthy natures it is apt to heal by ' first in- 
tention.' " 

" Why, Herbert, that is rather a medical phrase ! " 

" Yes ; I get it from our regimental surgeon, Dr. 
Wesselenyii, a very accomplished man ; he is a Hun- 
garian, but speaks all languages, and is, without excep- 
tion, the most attractive man I have met in all this 
conglomerate which surrounds us. By-the-way, I have 
invited him to luncheon to-day, to meet you and Miss 
Nina ! Major Klein knows something of his history — 
son of a noble English lady and a Hungarian father, 
parents separated, and he taken by the father. I don't 
know: there are ten thousand romantic histories all 
about us here, but Dr. Wesselenyii has the most roman- 
tic, and is to my mind a man for any woman to adore." 
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" O Herbert, I hope he will not come ! It was an 
attractive doctor who broke Nina's heart, and it might 
be an unpleasant reminder." 

And Mrs. Vidal's wishes were gratified, for, when 
they assembled around the lunch-table, Major Klein 
told Dare that Dr. Wesselenyii had been obliged to go 
to General Franklin's camp, to attend a poor fellow 
suddenly seized with brain-fever. 

It was a brilliant party : Mrs. Vidal and Nina> and 
half a dozen other ladies, who like them were indiffer- 
ent to Potomac mud, the two French princes, hand- 
some and smiling, the commander and his wife — all 
had accepted the invitation of Herbert Dare and Major 
Klein for this lunch. Camp-equipage, tin cups and 
plates, knives and forks of the simplest pattern, Spartan 
fere, all added to the attractiveness of the feast. If a 
P&igord pie and some champagne had been surrepti- 
tiously added, Major Klein charged it to his German 
servant, who had been an innkeeper at home, so he said. 

Herbert Dare was the very image and pattern of a 
cavalry-man, handsome and dashing ; a model host, too, 
his spirits rising with the necessity of entertaining, and 
as much at home at the head of his table as at the head 
of his company. The presence of beautiful women in 
their rough camp made all these young men, and in- 
deed the older officers, gayer than they had been for 
many a day. The atmosphere was contagious; and 
Nina, the youngest, sweetest, fairest of the company, 
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the one to whom toasts were drunk, and into whose 
delicate ear Mr. Dare had been pouring those most 
sympathetic and most dangerous compliments which 
men call confessions — Nina, in splendid beauty and 
in high spirits, enjoyed a blessed moment of forgetf ul- 
ness. The cure was beginning to work ! 

But outside that tent, within listening distance, 
walked a wretched man in the blue overcoat of a com- 
mon soldier. Amid the confusion of the lunch-party, 
Dr. Wesselenyii had offered to do sentinel-duty, for 
one of the men who had but recently recovered, and, 
taking his coat and hat, sent the convalescent back to 
his warm fireside. 

Herbert Dare's tent was not impregnable ; many a 
rift let in the breezes of the outer world, and, as the 
sentinel paced his round, he once or twice looked in at 
the scene within. It was very unsoldierly, but dis- 
cipline was lax that day, and he saw — this doctor-sen- 
tinel — he saw a party of the gayest ; and the queen of 
the feast, who was she, who but the woman he loved ! 
and she was happy. It was enough. 

When luncheon was over, and the soldier-grooms 
brought up the horses, Herbert Dare threw the light 
figure of Nina to her seat, and jumped into his own 
saddle like a Lochinvar. The sentinel was pacing far 
away at the back of the tent, but his eyes were with 
his heart; he saw every gesture of that hand, every 
swaying grace of that perfect figure ; how dear and how 
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familiar every turn of the little head, how well he 
knew it ! and, as Herbert and Nina rode away, Dr. 
Derwent Wesselenyii folded a soldier's coat over a 
heart which had sunk the plummet of human suffering 
and agony to its lowest deeps. 

Handsome Herbert Dare ! In a few short months 
your noble crest had fallen, and you lay bleeding from 
your death-wound, on the battle-field of Seven Oaks. 
Brave as Julius Csesar, light-hearted, gay, insouciant, 
with all of youth's gifts and grace, you gave your life 
as a present to your country, with that grand uncon- 
sciousness which marked all your kind — a fitting type 
of the young man whom Destiny demanded of us, as a 
sacrifice for our national sins. You found in your light, 
young heart the great virtues of unselfish patriotism, 
and composure when Death came. A few hours were 
given to you to make your last will and testament, and 
it was Dr. Wesselenyii who ministered to you in that 
direful hour. Such, a thousand times repeated, were the 
contrasts of that period, whose romance waits to be 
written. " A noble incarnation of the American peo- 
ple," said the doctor, as he closed Herbert's eyes. 

And as I, Caroline Brown, look again into the 
clouds and sunset, and in my character as clairvoyante, 
read these secrets and describe these episodes, I seem 
to see the army of the great god Sham fade away and 
die, vanquished before these heroes. For there was no 
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sham in that story : the best blood, North and South, 
went out to spill itself generously. For four or five 
years there was a contagion of nobility in this land. 
Men and women lived not for themselves, but for 
an idea. " Thinking bayonets " gathered together and 
inarched with a gleam through our streets. A thou- 
sand men sang a hymn, as they marched, and not a 
discordant note mingled with the chant. Women were 
oblivious of and indifferent to dress and fashion, and 
sought the wards of hospitals. No work was too hard, 
no effort too great, no sacrifice too sublime. Death 
came so often that he ceased to be treated as a great 
monarch, or even as a terror. If we paused to weep, 
as we saw a gun-carriage, wreathed with flowers r bear- 
ing a soldier's coffin lashed on, with a little blue army 
cap lying amid the wreaths, as we walked up crowded 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue, we dashed away the tears, 
for the next day would see many more such processions, 
and we must husband our strength for the care of the 
wounded. 

" Women were oblivious of dress and fashion," did 
I say? 

No, not all women ! Out of this great excitement 
grew a fantastic gayety, a wild carmagnole sort of 
frenzy ; society did strange things ; it has been so always, 
there are great moral tempests as well as physical oneB. 

Was it a magnetic influence, or was it malaria, that 
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made Nina grow pale and silent as slie rode home from 
the lunch-party? Herbert Dare did not relax his brill- 
iant efforts to make her smile, but she could give him 
but little cheerfulness in return. Memory had come 
back. 

" The day has been too much for you," said he, as 
he lifted her from her saddle. 

She took off her glove, as she stood a moment on 
the pavement by his side, and looked at a little blue 
ring, which never left her finger. 

"See! my ring has been pressed into my hand," 

said she. 

" Will you give me the glove," said Herbert, " in 
memory of one of the happiest of days." 

" Yes, in memory of your exquisite kindness," said 
Nina. 

" To-morrow we go to New York," said Mrs. Vidal, 
as Nina slowly mounted the stairs. 



CHAPTER X. 

FASHIONABLE, OB OTHERWISE? 

" Before her freedom vast, 
The long enchanting Past 
Loses the magic of his ancient frown ; 
His jewels turn to rust, 
His sceptre drops to dust ; 
From withered brow tumbles his ancient crown ; 
The world has slipped its hoary tyrant's eye ; 
The old oppressions rot, the old traditions die! " 

Mrs. Peaktbee was about to give a ball ; she had a 
granddaughter to bring out, and she wished her ball to 
be at once select and fashionable. 

And, as Mrs. Peartree looked down from her family 
tree to the list which Green had brought her, she felt 
that the two things were incompatible. 

Mrs. Peartree was an old aristocrat, as we make them 
here, in this republic. Her ancestors had been good 
people enough "at home," as she still said (although 
she was proud to say that they came over in 1695), 
and on our American soil the Peartree lineage had 
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flourished. Professors of colleges, clergymen of renown, 
merchants of spotless integrity, ministers of state, 
judges whose ermine had never been soiled, women 
whose stately brocades had enriched Copley's pictures, 
and whose honorable, useful, and beautiful lives had 
kept the Peartree dynasty stainless — all these had gone 
to make up Mrs. Peartree's ancestry. "All the men 
were brave, and all the women virtuous," thought Mrs. 
Peartree, as she looked tenderly up at her pedigree. 

But Mrs. Peartree had been a long time out of New 
York. Her lovely eldest daughter, Kose Peartree, had 
married the richest and most eligible man of her set, and 
was happy and prosperous. But a younger daughter 
had been less fortunate ; so, with a mother's devotion, 
she had followed the fortunes of the latter, and had 
lived out in the country. Latterly, misfortunes had 
fallen heavily upon her. Some of the younger Pear- 
trees had sinned in a gentlemanly manner, and she had 
sorrowed, poor woman ; but she reflected, in her way, 
that sin, and the world, the flesh, and the devil, are very 
aristocratic things, after all, and had always existed 
(there was David, for instance, in the Bible — she had 
never been quite able to account for him) ; so, if she was 
compelled to observe that some of the later Peartrees 
were not equal to the earlier, it did not make her a bit 
less exclusive. No 1 her granddaughter Imogen should 
be introduced as became the descendant of a Peartree, 
and, if there was a young man whose blood was as blue 
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as Imogen's, she might marry, or she might under cer- 
tain conditions marry somebody who was very rich. 

And here Mrs. Peartree's ideas became hazy. She 
was good, and honest, and true, but she had been edu- 
cated under the shadow of the great god Sham. She 
had seen every one whom she knew worship wealth, 
and what they called good birth, and therefore they 
were things to be worshiped. She had seen a great 
many poor aristocrats marry money to advantage. The 
thing was right if you looked at it North, but not right 
if you looked at it South. 

Mrs. Peartree was not a snob — I wish there were no 
such thing, and no such word, for it is a disagreeable 
combination of letters — but she was incased in prejudice. 
If. she ever read Tennyson, which I doubt, there was 
one verse she would have considered nonsense : 

44 From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent." 

Her daughter Rose Averill shocked her by her logical 
adherence to fashion as it was. She boldly said : " In- 
vite Mrs. Merivale because old Weber is attentive to 
her, and thus dragging her into society ; and young Mrs. 
Brown because Alfred Cheney will not come if you do 
not, nor dance with me for the season." 

" What if he does not ? " said Mrs. Peartree, dis- 
gusted. 
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" Do I wish to be left out of every German for the 
season which Alfred Cheney leads ? " said Mrs. Averill, 
in an injured tone. 

u I should not mind that," said her mother. 

" But I do, mamma, and I do not want to be called 
the ' Young American Matron, 5 and derided for my 
propriety. I assure you, men laugh very much at any 
assumption of that kind. It is out of fashion, and it is 
only that I am young, and pretty, and rich, and well- 
born — thanks to you, mamma — that I can afford to be 
in love with my husband, which you know I am." 

" I should hope any daughter of mine would be in 
love with her husband, or else pretend to be ! " said 
Mrs. Peartree, in holy horror. 

" No, mamma, that is not the fashion of the period ; 
if you are not wrong, you must pretend to be, or else 
you lose caste. If you are in love with your husband, 
hide it as you would a disgrace. Now, as to your ball : 
if you wish it to be very slow and heavy, invite only the 
Tarrents, the Bloods, and the Cheneys. If you wish it 
to be gay and fashionable, invite the Nolands, the Fo- 
leys, and the Merivales, and leave out some two or 
three conspicuous people who ought to be invited ; that 
will make it appear select. They will talk about it re- 
gretfully, and then your ball is made ! " 

" O Eose ! Kose ! " said Mrs. Peartree ; " when we 
gave balls in the old time we sought to please, not 
to wound ; we 'selected our own 6et — those whom we 
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thought respectable and accomplished ; we would not 
leave out anybody for worlds, nor would we admit those 
of immoral character, or — " 

" Mamma, how about Weber, or Mrs. Featherly i " 

66 Well, Mrs. Featherly was a Cheney, you know," 
said Mrs. Peartree, " and her father and mother were 
delightful people, and we could not forget the past — 
that was an extraordinary case ! " 

"Ahl mamma, I fear your argument falls to the 
ground. Mrs. Featherly lived abroad for years, break- 
ing every law, sacred and social. She came back here, 
and, because she did belong to a good family, all you 
dear old virtuous aristocrats received and admired her, 
and supported her, while you look down on poor Mrs. 
Merivale, who, though bad enough, was not half as bad 
as Mrs* Featherly; and you look down on the Nolands 
and Foleys because they are new people, and haven't 
done anything bad as yet." 

" Kose, you are growing flippant and disrespectful," 
said Mrs. Peartree. 

" No, dear mamma, I am only being logical. There 
is Weber, again — a case in point. Because he is an old 
aristocrat, you only shake your head when you hear 
that he is a gambler and a drunkard. How about poor 
Hugh Foley, who is a gambler and a drunkard too, only 
not an aristocrat ? " 

" Well, I hear he is fashionable enough," said Mrs. 
Peartree. 
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" Yes, he is so enormously rich, you know." 

" Rose," said Mrs. Peartree, in despair, " take my 
list — put down all the stained lustres you can find — I 
wish to be fashionable ! " 

" Then your ball will be agreeable, mamma. Here 
are some new people — two French viscounts, three Eng- 
lish lords, four German barons ; then some ladies stay- 
ing with Aunt Rosse, Mrs. Vidal and Miss Nina Fitz- 
gerald, of Urania." 

" Nina Fitzgerald, of Urania ! Ah ! I know who 
she is ; I knew her grandfather, Dr. La Fontaine, and I 
knew her father, a very cultivated, handsome Irish gen- 
tleman. Rose, that is good blood — I shall like to see 
her. Mrs. Vidal, who is she ? " 

" Simply the most delightful of women — one of my 
acquaintances of Saratoga and Washington, and chap- 
eroning Miss Fitzgerald, who is said to be a beauty. 
My friend Dacre says she is a pearl." 

Mrs. Peartree's ball was a great success. The fine 
old house and the stately old woman fitted each other. 
The glimpse of a vanished civilization charmed the old, 
who had never ceased to regret it, and visited the young 
with a becoming sense of something better than that 
which they generally saw. Whatever lingered of tradi- 
tion hallowed the Peartrees with a certain subtile some- 
thing which we call aristocracy, which we all disclaim, 
and which we secretly respect. It may be weakness, 
and it may be snobbery ; but, whatever it is, we like it. 
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And most beautiful, in her long trailing lilac silk, 
with pansies in her hair, was Nina Fitzgerald. Even 
Mrs. Peartree, who expected to find her handsome, was 
astonished. 

"I knew your grandfather, my dear," said Mrs. 
Peartree ; " come and stand by me awhile." And so, as 
the world bowed to the hostess, they were presented to 
the young lady by her side, and Nina took the New 
York society at its highest water-mark. 

" How lovely your daughter is ! " said Nina, with 
honest admiration, as Mrs. Averill, in all the gorgeous- 
ness of a well-dressed young New York married woman, 
passed before her. 

" Very pretty, isn't she ? and, what is better, very 
good. Ah ! Miss Fitzgerald, it pains me sometimes to 
hear her talk, because she says she must be fashionable ! 
But she is very lovely, I assure you. If you could only 
see her at home, with her husband and children, you 
would admire her more than you do now." 

" Every one speaks well of Mrs. Averill," said Nina. 
" She has conquered the worldly problem ! My best 
friend, Mr. Davenport, says he believes in the ' saints 
of this world ! ' " 

" A good remark, my dear ; but I am old-fashioned ; 
I dread this modern world; it seems to me to have 
thrown away too much. We had many more guards, 
and traditions of good-breeding, in my day." 

" So my father says," said Nina ; " but is it not pos- 
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^k? I gible that the new style of manners may develop new 
ven I virtues?" 

^as J "Possible, but not probable, I think. JNow, look 
at that granddaughter of mine, Imogen, dancing madly 
with Hugh Foley ! Oh, I detest it ! " 

Nina smiled at the old lady's wrath. Just then Mr. 
Dacre came up ; she felt instinctively that he would 
please Mrs. Peartree, so she presented him, rather em- 
phatically. 

Mr. Dacre belonged to that class of Englishman who 
have not forgotten that it is incumbent on ever) 7 man 
to be as agreeable as he can. The advantages of the 
best universities and the best society in the world had 
not fallen on stony ground in his case. If he had at first 
a little insular stiffness, it soon gave way to the cordiality 
which was hidden in his nature. He had come to 
America prepared to be astonished and shocked, and 
also not unwilling to be pleased. Truth compels the 
statement that he was both astonished and shocked, and 
also pleased. 

But Mrs. Peartree, with her white curls and delicate 
features, and her lovely, quaint manner, and above all 
her courtesy ) deliberately and gracefully made, her sweet 
speech, and entire air of breeding, pleased Mr. Dacre. 
He liked her house, too ; it seemed to him far better 
than some of the showy ones which had been recom- 
mended to him as crack American palaces. 

" Yoifpnd our American young women pretty, don't 
you ? " said Mrs. Peartree. 
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" Oh, yes," said Mr. Dacre ; " so pretty that I cannot 
trust myself to express my feelings, and so well dressed ! 
Why all these French fashions exhibited with such tre- 
mendous fidelity to the court of Eugenie? and the 
money they must cost ! A nation in all the throes of 
civil war, and women dressed like this ! " 

Mrs. Peartree nodded her white curls three times. 

" Yes, yes, yes ! we shall have to pay for all this, 
Mr. Dacre; and yet my dear, wise, patriotic friend, 
General Sage, tells me this extravagance of the women 
is good for the country, that I must order a camel's- 
hair shawl from Paris, so that I may pay heavy duty, 
and thus enrich the customs. I do not know much 
about political economy, but — " 

Here new guests arrived, and Mrs. Peartree had to 
talk to them j and Nina and Mr. Dacre walked off 
through the rooms. 

" ' Pansies, that's for thought, 5 " said he, looking at 
the flowers in her hair. 

" Yes, just what I seek to avoid," said Nina. 

" I see a great improvement in you," said he, ten- 
derly ; " your eye is clearer, your lips are redder, your 
check is less pale ; you are better since Washington ? " 

" Perhaps I am," said Nina ; " I think less of my- 
self." 

" Lilac becomes you ; I have never seen you in it 
before ; a new variety of beauty to-night, a sort of a 
twilight mood ! Dear Miss Nina, I am coming to see 
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to-morrow, with Lady Tredgold's letter ; we Lave 
got to that yet, and there are other subjects, dear 
« Nina, many, many, which we have not reached 
, although we know each other rather well, do we 
,? I do not wish to be merely 'a silence in thy 
».' Dear Nina, may I come i " 



CHAPTER XI. 



UNCLE AND AUNT ROSSE. 



" Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years . . . ." 

John Gilpin. 

Uncle and Aunt Rosse were of that unhappy class, 
now fortunately getting rarer among us — the class 
who have more money than they know what to do 
with. Uncle Rosse had worked hard and made his 
money, and was now working hard to spend it. Pict- 
ures and old china, gems and engravings, Irio-^-brac and 
fresh flowers, country house and city house, and a hand 
open as day to willing charity — all this left still aji 
uncomfortably large sum in Uncle Rosse's coffers. He 
had no chick or child to inherit, he was tired of en- 
dowing colleges — they would never do as he wished 
with his money — and so Uncle Rosse was unhappy. 

Aunt Rosse had reached that mile-stone at whose 
feet sit many discontented women. She was past all 
trouble and care, and was without an engrossing passion, 
emotion, or responsibility. There seemed to be nothing 
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for her to do in life ; she had no gift for engaging in 
charities ; she did not care for cracked jugs, for litera- 
ture, for music, for pug-dogs, for dress, or for cards ; 
society she had seen and done to death ; Aunt Eosse 
was dying of satiety. 

It is the hour which comes in every prosperous 
life, particularly in this land, which was not meant for 
the prosperous, but for the struggling. 

" I will tell you what we will do," said she one 
day to Uncle Eosse ; " we will collect queer people ! Let 
us give dinners to literary men and women, and artists 
and philanthropists. I am not blue myself, but I pan 
respect blueness in others. Wouldn't it amuse you ? " 
and she looked piteously in the face of poor Uncle 
Eosse. 

"Well, I think it might ; I am sure nothing else 
does 1 " said the unfortunate millionaire. 

So it came about that Mrs. Eosse went out of the 
circle which had become so tiresome to her, left her one 
hundred and twenty nephews and nieces, all of whom 
were in the best society and prosperous, and sought in 
the highways and by-ways for the thinkers and the 
workers. 

They were hard to find, and hard to get ; but finally, 
moved by her kindness, and not insensible to her beau- 
tiful house, good dinners, and almost Hotel-Cluny-liko 
collections, they became her friends, and Aunt Eosse 
was happier than for many a day ; she had discovered 
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the secret of society which so few opulent people in 
America have found — that variety is spice, and that 
we ruin our American pudding by the fear that un- 
less we cling to some old recipe we may mix in a 
bad plum. Better a dozen bad plums than no flavor ! 
and we are sure, whatever we do, to get in some bad 
plums ; therefore let us mix with a bolder hand. 

Aunt Eosse had been enjoying her literary dinners 
for a year or so, when the war broke out ; then she had 
great scope for enriching her collections with queer and 
queerer people. She did not mind getting taken in oc- 
casionally, and liked to talk of her mistakes. 

" My dear," said she to Mrs. Vidal, " did I ever tell 
you about my intimate murderer ? A most delightful 
man, I assure you ; he had all sorts of letters, and so on, 
so there was no merit in my taking him up, only Mr. 
Eosse always distrusted him, but then Mr. Eosse dis- 
trusts so many ! But I had him to dinner, this delight- 
ful man ; I took him to a ball, and he turned out to 
have murdered his master, and to have run away with 
his jewels, and money, and clothes, and title 1 — only a 
valet, you see. But he was very amusing. I was so 
sorry to have him go away 1 But then to read all about 
it in the London Times, and to think how I had been 
so taken in — it was worth living for 1 Then my countess 
— have you heard about her? — oh! such a beautiful 
woman, and such a high-bred air ! She turned out to 
be a dress-maker, or something worse (if there is any- 
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thing worse), but I enjoyecl her. She was very piquant, 
and then the queerest mistake 1 I like this uncertain 
world, but Mr. Rosse does not, so I was glad when we 
had a real English baronet sent to us, who did not look 
the least like a baronet. Mr. Rosse treated him as an 
impostor, and we sent him to the right about ; and Mr. 
Rosse had such indignant letters from England! It 
woke him up, I assure you ; and Mr. Rosse is getting a 
little sleepy after dinner, and he needs waking up." 

To have a beautiful girl like Nina staying in his 
house woke up Mr. Rosse very effectually. In fact, 
the serenades woke him up at the wrong time ; he drew 
Mrs. Vidal one side, and asked her if she did not think 
these young men would as soon come and play in the 
daytime ; but when Mrs. Vidal assured him that that 
was not the romantic thing, Mr. Rosse became patience 
itself, and even bore with the endless procession of 
bouquets and baskets, which seemed to him very poor 
as compared with what his various glass houses could 
turn out. 

These dear, respectable people, who were so obliged 
to those who were not "considered fashionable" for 
amusing them, finally got to have the best dinners in 
New York, and the elite began to besiege Mrs. Rosse 
to mix them in a little. 

" Not too many of you," said she to her one hun- 
dred and twenty nephews and nieces — " not too many of 
you, or you will ruin my mixture." 
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" Nina, do get dressed," said Mrs. Vidal ; " it is near- 
ly the dinner-liour, and there are twenty people coming ; 
there are two poets and a singer, and, I am afraid, a 
philanthropist ; then I know that we may expect a Ger- 
man general, a Polish count, and a female lecturer." 

" Oh, how amusing 1 " said Nina, absently. 

" And the Merivales 1 Mrs. Merivale is dying to 
see you at her musicale next week ; she wants you to 
sing with her daughter-in-law — that fascinating creature 
about whom there are so many opinions — and I do not 
know that I quite wish you to do so — " 

" I will sing," said Nina ; " music consecrates every- 
thing ! " 

" Dearest Nina ! you are so in the clouds, and so 
fond of generalizations. Come down to generals : there 
are at least three brigadiers and one major-general down- 
stairs now waiting for you ! " 

" This New York stuns me ; it is worse than Paris," 
said Nina. 

" Of course it is ! One does more in a week in 
New York, in the way of varied gayety, than in a month 
in Paris. You have worked hard, Nina, and amiably, 
and I thank you for it. Do you feel tired, dear ? " and 
Mrs. VidaPs voice took on a tender tone which was not 
usual to it. She saw that Nina was below tone. 

It was a dangerous concession to feeling, and, Nina's 
eyes filled with tears. 

Fortunately, C£cile L'Abrize entered to dress her 
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young lady, and brought with her a magnificent bou- 
quet. 

" From Mr. Dacre," said Nina, smiling and blush- 
ing, " Cecile, I will wear lilac to-night." 

Nina kept the company waiting this evening, which 
the women thought coquetry. The men thought her 
adorable, as the company divided to let her pass on 
with her white lilies and pansies in her hand. 

And one man who saw his flowers in her hand looked, 
and loved, and treasured that vision in his heart forever. 

But it was not to be Mr. Dacre's good-fortune to 
take in the lady in lilac ; he was given to the strong- 
minded woman in yellow and green, who was dressed 
in a way to try men's souls, it was so wondrous bad ! 
But she was agreeable, and talked so well that Mr. 
Dacre forgot her parrot-like plumage. 

Miss Hapgood was elderly and plain, and wore 
glasses, and dressed herself badly, but the thoughts 
which dropped from her lips came in full dress ; they 
had always kept the best company ; her voice was low 
and sweet ; she was generous, too, and full of tact. She 
saw that her neighbor's eyes were wandering off toward 
the lilacs. 

" What a beautiful girl ! " said she, looking through 

her glasses. " I have rarely seen such an expression, it 

is so kindly and so gentle. It rather contradicts the 

character of her beauty, which, with those high-chiseled 

features, is a little' haughty ; and those hands and arms, 
1 



4 
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as somebody said of Grisi's, they are those which the 
Venus of Milo has lost ! Mr. Monson is looking at her 
with his eyes half shut, as if she were a picture ! " 

" Who is he ? " said Mr. Dacre. 

" Oh, he is the fashionable portrait-painter of the 
day, and before this evening is over he will have ar- 
ranged to paint that pretty girl's picture, mark my 
word ! Who is she ? I did not hear the name," 

" Miss Nina Fitzgerald ! " 

" Then I know all about her ; a friend of my friend, 
Mr. Davenport — there is a reason for her having a gen- 
tle mind and a refined soul. She has had some suffer- 
ing ; no face garners up so much expression without it. 
I know a little of her story. Don't you think faces go 
by fashion ? It strikes me that Miss Fitzgerald was in 
fashion when Titian painted." 

"Yes! she is Venetian," said Mr. Dacre, pleased 
with his plain neighbor. " Now tell me who all these 
people are. You say Mr. Monson is a famous artist ; 
who is the lady this side ? She looks as if she might be 
one of his portraits." 

Miss Hapgood's face lost the pleasant expression 
which made it almost handsome. 

" That woman," said she — " that woman is my de- 
testation ! " 

" Why ? " said Mr. Dacre, smiling. " She strikes 
me as being hardly powerful enough for so strong a 
substantive." 
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" She is incarnate duplicity ; she is a woman who 
preserves all the outer decencies, and cultivates all the 
uncertainties, who conciliates society, but has known 
how to weave the most debasing pleasures, and the 
most sacred ties, into a well-looking brocade, which 
appears to the world very bright, but when the angels 
look at it, it will be covered with stains ; a woman who 
would not forfeit her right to be here at this dinner- 
table by any overt act, but a woman whose private life 
is as wrong as that of the Dame aux Camelicw. There 
are too many such in our new society, Mr. Dacre." 

u There are many such in the Old World," said Mr. 
Dacre, smiling, " but we never speak of it, because it 
agitates society unnecessarily." 

" It would be better, then, for you to agitate society 
a little, perhaps. Every one knows all the facts in this 
case ; but because Mrs. Featherly is well born, and has 
a rich, blind, and complaisant husband, it is all con- 
doned." 

" What has she to recommend her ? A gracious man- 
ner — that is the charm of life, and the touchstone of 
breeding, as some one has well said." 

" Yes," said Miss Hapgood, smiling in her turn, for 
she was not without a sense of humor, this honest old 
maid — " and now I see that I have interested you in 
Mrs. Featherly ! " 

" Miss Hapgood, you have a low idea of men, I see. 
No, I have known too many Mrs. Featherlys. Not 
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an uncommon type. Go on with your biographies — 
who comes next ? " 

" Mr. Elphinstone, a gay, witty, brilliant society 
talker, nobody's enemy but his own — they say, and his 
wife's — and Mrs. Merivale, one of the people whom 
Mrs. Peartree calls nouveaux riches^ and mentions the 
day when c nobody knew her,' as if there were not such 
a day in all American calendars, and as if that day 
were not yesterday ! " 

" Miss Hapgood, I wish some one of intelligence 
would take the trouble to explain American society to 
me ! I hear you all contradict each other so entirely 
on that subject. Now, here I am seated at a table gor- 
geously fitted out in gold, and silver, and Sevres, and 
Dresden. I am fed with the choicest dainties, and I 
am surrounded with well-dressed women and well-bred 
men. There is no higher scene of civilization anywhere. 
To-morrow I shall go to a dinner, as perfect as this, and 
some one will tell me that Mrs. Kosse's set is not the 
true set ; that it is very mixed and very vulgar. Then 
I shall take up a book written by an American novel- 
ist, and she will tell me that finger-bowls are unknown 
in America, and that silver forks are very rare. Again, 
I shall go next week to dine with a great public func- 
tionary, and Mrs. Peartree will tell me that he is a low 
creature who once waited on her table ! What is a 
poor Englishman to do ? How can I draw the line 
around your aristocracy ? " 
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Miss Hapgood laughed. " There is no such thing 
theoretically ; if there is such a thing really, you must 
get to apprehend it as we do many undefinable things. 
As for the American novelists, they have gone upon 
erroneous data, some of them, and have described soci- 
ety without knowing it, as you see for yourself. As 
for the " great public functionary," you must learn to 
separate your European ideas from ours; here every 
man can become Secretary of State, or President, if he 
is clever and lucky enough, although he may have 
blacked your shoes. As for " sets," it is only fair to 
tell you that Mrs. Kosse is very generous and catholic 
in inviting different people from those generally consti- 
tuting fashionable society, because she can afford to be." 

" But you say i f ashionable.' Who is fashionable ? " 

" Ah ! dear me ! " said Mrs. Hapgood, " how can I 
tell you ? It is Mrs. Brown's set this year, Mrs. Jones's 
set next year, and Mrs. Bobinson's set the year after." 

"It is, then, a changeable feast — a kaleidoscope? " 
said Mr. Dacre. 

" Exactly ; whoever has health, money, and dispo- 
sition ; whoever will give it attention enough, can, for 
a short season, be the leader of a fashionable set. The 
moment one becomes too autocratic, a new departure 
I comes — another dynasty takes the throne — the old king 
dies — long live the king ! " 

" Long live the queen, I should say ; is it not all in 
the hands of the women ? " 



> 
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" Yes, greatly, for the American man is a generous 
creature ; he is willing to work and deny himself, that 
his wife may dress beautifully, live luxuriously, and 
take a fashionable position. What he, in his turn, gets 
out of it, I have never been able to see ! " 

Meanwhile Nina was talking to her artist neighbor. 

" Are you fond of art t " said he. 

" Yes, I hope so," said Nina ; " although I think art 
is with me rather i an emotion than an opinion.' I have 
very little learning about it — I am not the least of a 
connoisseur. Now, I shall shock you by saying that I 
like Correggio better than Raphael, and have lingered 
with more delight at Parma than even in the Sistine 
Chapel." 

" That I shall forgive, for I love Correggio myself ; 
but I am sure you have not an utter insensibility to 
Raphael, have you ? " (Mr. Monson had a theory that 
pretty girls were fools.) 

" No, I like his picture of himself ; and I am not an 
insensate — of course I like Raphael," said Nina. " I 
shall not soon forget how his cartoons made every other 
picture look out of drawing to me. I found great con- 
solation in Luini's pictures, they are so gentle." 

" Consolation ? — what a curious word for a young 
beauty ! — forgive me if I use the complimentary phrase 
which your face suggests." 

Nina's face changed. The artist feared that she 
thought him presumptuous to refer to her good looks, 
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and began to think better of her. " You liked Venice, 
I am sure," said he, changing the subject. 

" Venice ! " said Nina — " Venice, and Titian, and 
Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese — I can scarcely believe 
my own mind when I remember Venice ! How un- 
necessary is their favorite legend — i JSicordo di Ve- 
nezia! ' — for no one can forget it." 

" I wish you would persuade Mrs. Vidal to bring 
you to my studio to-morrow, for I can show you some 
old tapestries from Venice ; and I, too, once ventured 
to copy Titian and Tintoretto," said the artist. 

" I will come," said Nina, with her great black eyes 
full of pleasure. 

"A woman whom Titian should have painted," 
thought Mr. Monson. 

After dinner, Mr. Dacre had a few words with 
Nina. 

" I thank you for your flowers," said she, smiling up 
in his face. 

" And I thank you for becoming them so well," 
said he. " Nina, I shall come to-morrow for the prom- 
ised talk, may I ? " 

" Come at eleven," said she ; " and at twelve we 
will go to Mr. Monson's studio together." 

But, when Mr. Dacre came at eleven, Mr. Hugh 
Foley was before him, arranging to give a dinner and 
dance at Delmonico's for the great belle and beauty, 
Miss Fitzgerald. 
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" Eeally, you must name the day," said he, as Mr. 
Dacre entered. 

' " Have you got so far as that, Foley ? " said Mr. 
Dacre ; and, before the Foley matter was arranged, Mr. 
Eeginald Lackford and Major Klein were announced. 

" Fresh from Washington, I suppose % " said Mrs. 
Vidal ; " and where is Herbert Dare ? " 

" Oh ! gone with his regiment, of course." 

" Eating black bread and drinking blacker coffee, I 
suppose ; while we, who are unworthy to bear the name 
of citizens, are enjoying ourselves here," said Mrs. Vi- 
dal, snapping her eyes at Hugh Foley, who, however, 
bore her scorn with great equanimity. 

Major Klein, however, felt called upon to explain 
why he, a member of the general's staff, was in New 
York, instead of at the front. 

" I have come on to see to some business for our 
regimental surgeon, Dr. Wesselenyii, a man who has 
put me under the greatest obligations, and who could 
not leave his post ; a man, Miss Fitzgerald, who — " 

But here Mrs. Eosse put her excellent head into the 
door, and was introduced all around, and invited every- 
body to dinner ; and then it was time to go to the artist's 
studio, whither they all went in a body. 

Mr. Monson was not an artist after Mrs. Eosse's own 
heart, because he was rich, successful, and not in the 
least a Bohemian. He made a very snug thing out of 
painting fair women and brave men ; so Mrs. Eosse 
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did not take him to her heart with that enthusiasm 
which would have marked her regard for a poor and 
unsuccessful man. She looked with disdain on his well- 
appointed luncheon, and sniffed as a liveried servant 
pushed out a velvet chair for her to sit down on. 

But Mr. Monson knew her well, and humored her 
eccentricities ; so, engaging her with the story of a young 
woman whom she must assist, and giving her a book of 
this young woman's very bad drawings, he devoted him- 
self to Nina. 

And she felt as if she were again by the old, strange 
city in the sea, as he showed her a copy of the " Ariadne 
and Bacchus," most beautiful of all the pictures in the 
world. 

One must be a man of some genius to copy well, 
to quote well ; it is an inestimable advantage to have 
even so much gift that we can see and follow the great 
and mighty on their way to the sacred fountains. It 
may not be ours to bring away the full cup, the draught 
which makes men immortal, but some drops will fall to 
us if we have sympathy and appreciation. 

Such was Mr. Monson's gift ; he could copy Tinto- 
retto—not, indeed, as Tintoretto painted, but so well that 
Tintoretto was not insulted. Nina expressed her pleas- 
ure silently, with her great eyes and her startling and 
sudden smile. It complimented the artist more than a 
thousand words. 

If the artist disappointed these children of luxury 
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by giving them p&te de faie grm and Ch&teau Yquem 
instead of beer and cheese-and-bread, which Mrs. Eosse 
declared was the true artistic food ; if he gave them a 
bottle of choice madeira, which Mr. Rosse had given 
him, and which was the last bottle in the world of that 
particular year — he made up to them by the quaintness 
of his surroundings and the absence of ceremony. The 
men waited upon the women, and Mrs. Rosse insisted 
on washing the glasses afterward. 

Mr. Dacre sat next to Nina, and, when the talk got 
general and rather noisy, slipped behind the curtain 
of conversation and pledged her in a glass of Ch&teau 
Yquem. 

" This wine always reminds me of your eyes ; it is 
soft and sweet, and rare and expensive, and deliciously 
velvet-like, so much fire hidden away, and one must 
not take long draughts of either. Let me* descend to 
more commonplace fluids ! " 

" No," said Nina, " let me pledge you in this glass 
of madeira," and she dipped her red lip into it daintily, 
as a bird touches the spring. " It, too, is like you ; there 
is but one specimen of it in the world ! " It was the 
first playful compliment she had paid him. To-day she 
was in high glee ; the studio made her think of Europe ; 
the atmosphere of adulation brought out a side of her 
character which was not its most worthy side, but it 
was not very fascinating. She became conscious of a 
desire to please, to be admired, to hear these men say 
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gracious things of her ; coquetry, never a part of her 
perhaps too single-hearted and dignified nature, began 
to beam from her eyes. 

She was radiant ; witty sayings came to her lips ; and 
color, gentle as that of the wild-rose, played in her 
cheek. Mrs. Vidal was enchanted, and thought of the 
Galatea. 

" And I may paint your portrait ? " said Mr. Monson, 
later. 

" Yes," said Nina, " for my father." 

Then there was much business about arranging for 
the sittings, and Mr. Eeginald Lackford and Major 
Klein had a world of suggestions to- offer, the principal 
of which was that both should be allowed to come 
in, and help pose, and to talk and laugh with the 
subject 

Before the party left, Major Klein took the artist 
aside. 

" Do you ever paint from a photograph ? " said he. 

" Sometimes, but I do not like it," said he. 

" But would you ? I have an order to execute : I want 
a three-quarter-length picture of a gentleman in uniform ; 
you must paint from a photograph and from descrip- 
tion." 

" I will try. Miss Fitzgerald will come on Mondays 
and Thursdays ; do you come on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
with your photograph and your description. Yes, I can 
give you those mornings." 
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And the artist saw his people depart with pleasure, 
for he had much to do. 

Mrs. Merivale had secured the beautiful Miss Fitz- 
gerald for her soiree, and she was elated. She knew 
that Mrs. Averill would come, and the Cheneys, and the 
Tarrents, and the Bloods, and Mrs. Featherly, who had 
become less exclusive since she had been talked about ; 
and it would all push her, Mrs. Merivale, two or three 
rungs farther up the social ladder. 

Her daughter-in-law, young Mrs. Merivale, was a 
very distinguished singer ; so the older lady (not too old 
to have great claims herself to social consideration, and 
boasting yet some dilapidated beaux) felt that she could 
leave all the musical business in her hands. 

But Mrs. Merivale number two had no idea of be- 
ing ousted as a musician by the new-comer ; and, when 
Nina arrived to rehearse, she found that she was put in 
a part which did not suit her, and was merely to take an 
unimportant part in a trio. She was too good-natured 
to refuse, and simply lent herself to the musical tyran- 
ny which every person who sings must have learned 
to meet. 

People who indulge in the divine art of music seem 
to lose their principle, their politeness, even their sense 
of decency, in this matter of emulation. A female 
singer, if she have audacity, will do the most cruel things 
rather than that a voice of finer quality should be heard 
beside her own. I have seen a gentle girl with an ex- 
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eagerly pat in young Mrs. Merivale, catching at a 
straw. 

"I will play it," said Mr. Dacre, pulling off his 
gloves. 

" Now sing your very best," he whispered, as Nina 
tremblingly faced that crowd ; " sing for rne." 

It is everything to have such a friend, such an ac- 
companist, and Nina sang the following ballad, and 
sang at her best : 

"A WOMAN'S ANSWER 

" You ask me why I sang so well 

On a certain night last June, 
And why my voice resounded clear 

And filled the world with tune. 
Indeed, I must go back awhile, 

And tell my story proud ; 
For the woman's face that I love best 

Looks at me from the crowd ! 

" Once, singing in the well-known place 

Where oft I sang before, 
My voice came feebly from my throat, 

Nor answered as before ; 
My rival hissed, the hisses grew 

To a tumult high and loud ; 
But the woman's face that loved me best 

Smiled at me from the crowd ! 



" Then came my turn again, and now 
My voice rang out as true 
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As is the lark's note, when she soars 

Above the meadow-dew. 
There was a warmth about my heart, 

Like loving arms that shroud ; 
I looked for the woman I loved best — 

She'd vanished from the crowd ! 

"What answer gave she when I blamed, 

But thanked her for her look — 
As, seeing her, my lesser self 

New heart and courage took? 
I asked her why she left me then, 

And said, " This wreath is thine ! " 
" Nay, dear 1 in triumph thou art theirs, 

In sorrow thou art mine ! " 

" Oh, what a beautiful voice ! what fine quality, 

such sustained sweetness, so true, such exquisite vocal- 
ization ! " rang out on all sides. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



MB. DACRE. 



" Tis something to have known, albeit in vain, 
One woman in this sorrowful, bad earth, 
Whose very loss can yet bequeath to pain 
New faith in worth. 

" And I would bless the chance which let me see 
Once more the comfort of thy face, although 
It were with beauty never born for me 
That faoe should glow." 

The hours which Nina spent in the artist studio 
were almost the only hours of quiet which her gay New 
York winter allowed her. Mr. Davenport's advice had 
been assiduously followed; she did not surrender to 
usefulness any of those days which were being devoted 
by other women to the sick and wounded soldiers, to 
the charitable works of the Sanitary Commission, al- 
though that way her nature tended. She had given her 
promise, and her heart told her that such work would 
reopen a wound which had not healed. 
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The growing intimacy with Mr. Dacre went on as 
Buch intimacies always do ; almost unconsciously he 
had divined her secret from the first, and had been ten- 
der of the violets which grew over that grave. He was 
a man who had suffered deeply himself, and had not 
thought to love again as he loved Nina. But this 
woman, beautiful, young, so gifted and so original, so 
unlike most women whom he had known, so preoccu- 
pied when he had first seen her, had touched his heart 
at once, and emotions, feelings, and hopes, which he had 
thought dead and gone, revived in her presence. He 
had seen her grow happier and more beautiful every 
day ; as he got to know her better, he had seen her face 
light up with a peculiar expression as she saw him. 
She turned to him for advice in her little social politics, 
and when it came to the great matter of the portraits 
she gave the final decision to him as to the attitude, 
the dress, and the accessories. 

And in their walks and talks she had been so win- 
ning, so gentle, so pure, so full of every grace and fasci- 
nation, that he had grown to love her with all the per- 
fected and ripened love that comes to a man's heart 
when he has passed his first youth — a love ten times as 
strong as that fever which we call first love — a love 
which will last forever, and never again be eclipsed. 

A thousand times he essayed to tell her of this love ; 
but something held him back. 

He knew that she liked him, that she gave him 
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many reasons to think even that she loved him, but 
a certain frankness in her attitude toward him would 
throw him back into a state of doubt A young woman 
is not frank and confiding and natural, if she is in love. 

He hesitated to destroy the charm of this acquaint- 
ance — to ask a question which might end it forever ; 
and so they floated on. 

Other men were not troubled with a like reticence. 
Hugh Foley came boldly up, and was refused ; Eeginald 
Lackf ord laid his charms at her feet, but was not picked 
up ; Major Klein sighed in a blue-eyed German man- 
ner. No, she cared for none of these. 

So, the picture being the topic, Mr. Dacre waited. 

He chose for her that pretty attitude in Browning's 
poem, " In a Gondola," where the girl reaches out of 
a window to catch her lory. 

It suited the Venetian character of her beauty, and 
pleased Mr. Monson, who was delighted to throw in a 
Venetian balcony and glimpse of gondola and canal. 

But an hour of twilight tete-a-tete came, and Mr. 
Dacre was surprised into a declaration. 

" Oh ! " said Nina, passing her hand to her heart, 
" what a desperate pain ! " 

Mr. Dacre was shocked beyond all words. 

" I had hoped you would never say that you loved 
me," said she, with her old smile, giving him her hand. 
"Forgive me. I have suffered so much. I did not 
mean to frighten you," said she, recovering herself. 
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" Dear Nina, give me a right to take care of you, 
to save you from future pain ; accept my love and my 
protection. I shall know how to respect your past : 
you have loved, you have been deceived, so have I, so 
has the whole human race ! Give me your life, Nina, 
and let me take care of it ; let me try to console you ; 
you are a woman who will need an exceeding tender- 
ness, which I am sure that I can give you ; do say to 
me that I am not disagreeable to you ! v 

The girl laid her hand in his, and looked earnestly 
in his eyes. 

" Ton have been so much to me, so much," said she, 
slowly and tenderly. 

u And you love me and will be my wife ? " 

" No ; I cannot be your wife ! The sort of love I 
should owe to you all belongs to another. I could not 
give you the love you deserve. When I come to the 
thought of what I should owe to you, I feel as if I were 
another man's wife. I could more easily marry a man 
I love less, who would understand me less. Life with 
you would be a perpetual reproach, for half of my life 
must ever be a memory." 

Tears rained down her face as she spoke, but she 
held his hand in hers and pressed it to her weeping 
eyes ; then she said : " You will forgive me ! It almost 
seems to me that I have been behaving unworthily 
toward you ; that I have been receiving more than I 
ought to have accepted." 
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"No, Nina; you have liked me better than yon 
think ; you have too much conscience in this matter ; 
you are one of the few women who are far off from 
coquetry ; you need not blame yourself ; give me what 
part of your heart you choose ; let me try to make you 
happy ; I shall respect your memories ; they will not 
be falsehoods to me ! " 

" May I wait and think of it ? " said she, almost 

humbly. 

Mr. Dacre did what he had never expected to do : 
he knelt down before her; he took her hands and 
kissed them ; he pressed them to his brow and heart, 
and besought her to wait. 

" You are my goddess, my saint, my destiny ; wait, 
think of it ; yes, anything, so long as you do not send 
me away ! " 

" How could I live without you ? " said Nina, sim- 
ply, as if the idea had never occurred before. Here, of 
course, the bell rang, and Major Klein and Eeginald 
Lackford were announced, and Mrs. Vidal came bustling 
in to interrupt this important moment. 

" That is a very clever man your painter," said Major 
Klein. — " We have just been to see your portrait, Miss 
Nina. Superb ! And he has been doing a piece of work 
for me ; it is most successful ! " 

" What, your own picture, Major Klein ? " 

" No, the portrait of a friend of mine whose mother 
wished to see him in the American uniform ; and, as 
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he could not leave his post, I have been attending to it 
for him. Our friends over the other side are all very 
fond of us just now — they think we may be shot — so, 
under cover of saying that we must look very well in 
our blue coats, they get us to be painted for them ! " 

And Major Klein buttoned his coat around a very 
slender waist, with the gay conviction that he was a 
gallant, good-looking fellow, in which he was not mis- 
taken. 

" To-morrow is Nina's last sitting," said Mrs. Vidal. 
" I am so glad, for I am getting tired of playing chap- 
eron." 

" I am to be allowed to assist to-morrow," said Mr. 
Dacre, " to see if Monson has properly obeyed my in- 
structions about the lory." 

" And then, Miss Nina, you and I are to practise 
our duet at Mrs. Merivale's, for the last concert, in aid 
of some hospital or other, are we not ? " said Reginald 
Lackford. 

" Yes," said Nina, " at three o'clock. To-morrow 
is to be a busy and hard-working day — I almost wish it 
were over." 

And she looked at Mr. Dacre, as she spoke, with a 
wistful and tender glance, which made his middle-aged 
heart leap in his bosom, and put his well-bred com- 
posure to the severest test. 

Mr. Monson looked with despair at his picture, as his 
model stood before him, stretching out her white arm 
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from the improvised balcony for the stuffed cockatoo 
which did duty for the lory. She was so magnificent, 
in her long, trailing, pearl-bedecked crimson-and-white, 
with her black hair breaking from its braid, and falling 
down her back, that his picture looked poor and tame. 

Mrs. Vidal and Mr. Dacre, however, gave it much 
praise. 

" There is still a possibility of more expression in 
the face," said Mr. Dacre. 

" Yes, I should think there was," said Mr. Monson, 
soberly ; " I have not done it as well as I had hoped. 
Now, here is a companion-picture, which I have worked 
at on off-days for Major Klein — a sort of a pot-boiling 
piece — which I have done better. To be sure, it is only 
a man, and painted from a photograph ; but every day 
it has grown to my satisfaction, and to his. A very 
handsome face — it interests me." 

And the artist slowly turned a large canvas from 
the wall. 

" Who is it ? " said Mr. Dacre. 

" A Dr. Wesselenyii, I believe. I think Klein gave 
me that name." 

Nina was looking at her own picture, carelessly, over 
her shoulder, but turned, at this talking, toward Mr. 
Dacre and the artist. 

They heard a low moan, and then the words — " It 
is Derwent ! " — and a heavy fall. 

" Oh, wretched picture ! " said Mrs. Vidal, looking 
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at the canvas, and then at Nina, as she lay lifeless as a 
stone, in her gay Venetian robes. 

Mr. Dacre took the girl in his arms, and laid her on 
a sofa ; then, going back to the picture, he muttered to 
himself : 

" Derwent — Wesselenyii ! Is it you, miserable boy, 
who have done this thing ? Strange sarcasm of destiny ! 
Poor Lady Tredgold — poor Nina ! " 

He cast one long, lingering look at Nina's pale face, 
as the artist and Mrs. Vidal sought to restore her — then 
left the studio. 

An hour after, Major Klein came in with an open 
letter in his hand ; his face was flushed and his manner 
agitated. " Ah ! my dear sir," said he, " how fortunate 
that you have finished that picture, and have been so 
successful in the likeness ! It is all his poor mother 
will have now ! Here is a letter from a friend of mine 
and of his, Captain Herbert Dare. He says poor Wes- 
selenyii is dead. He was captured by a company of 
Moseby's guerrillas while attending to some wounded 
men late at night. Unfortunately, he tried to defend 
himself, and lost the protection which otherwise his 
profession would have entitled him to." 

" Is it possible ? " said the artist ; " but I am not 
astonished — the air is full of such news. I advise you 
to go to Mrs. Vidal, and tell her of the death of this 
gentleman ; for, if I do not mistake, she knows some- 
thing of him." 
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Nina had occasion, within the next few weeks, to 
appreciate Mr. Davenport's opinion that to wear bright 
dresses, to go to fashionable parties, was often the high- 
est heroism. She would have been blamed by the wor- 
shipers of the great god Sham if she had gqne to a 
party, if her great-aunt, whom she had never seen, had 
died ; or if she had failed to wear crape and bombazine 
for the proper period. But the wound which had 
struck her to the heart was not one to be publicly ac- 
knowledged — she had simply to bear the pain as best 
she could. 

But there was one person whom she could not see. 
She wrote to Dacre : 

" I need not tell you of the shock which revealed 
to me most truly the real state of my heart. You 
saw its first effects — Mrs. Vidal will tell you the rest. 
It proved to me that I must always give to Derwent 
the love which your wife should give to you. I could 
have given you obedience and devotion ; but could I 
have given you that last, most perfect gift, the homage 
of every thought, every memory ? No, I should have 
been guilty of a spiritual inconstancy that would always 
have troubled my conscience. With you, so near and 
dear in sentiment, in taste, in sympathy, this would 
have grown intolerable. 

" Try to console yourself by remembering what a 
friend you have been to me ; you have soothed the most 
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broken heart, the most insulted pride, the most thor- 
oughly radical wound ! You know how early you be- 
came my confidant, how wisely and how well you have 
advised me. Religion gave me no comfort, no resigna- 
tion, until you taught me to ' forgive God and he would 
forgive me ! ' Tou showed me the egotism of my grief. 
It is to the fervor and reality of your faith that I owe 
what little I have; and to your elevated mind, your 
wisdom, your thoughtful friendship, do I owe the 
pleasure and the service which this winter in society 
has been to me ! You have shown me that this world 
is the place to live in ; that its follies, its deceptions, its 
shortcomings, are giants for us to fight. Its heroes and 
heroines are not in any one uniform ; they are in every 
church, in every ballroom, in every grade of social dis- 
tinction, in all professions, in success as well as in fail- 
ure. 

" The hope comes to me even now, in this hour of 
anguish, that some time, when these feelings have been 
dulled by time (for they tell me that time does quiet 
pain), I shall meet you again, and that we may be always 
friends. 

" You once told me that sorrow sank new shafts into 
the soul, bringing up unexpected gold ! The mortal 
poignancy of my suffering has brought up the unex- 
pected gold of your friendship. Mr. Dacre, I thank 

you. Farewell. 

Nina." 

8 
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He sat for an hour and thought of this letter, and 
then he thought of the woman herself, of her glorious 
face, of the genius which lighted up her beauty, of her 
voice which rang through and through him ; he thought 
of her eyes, so flashing, so full of excitement, brilliancy, 
and movement ; he thought of the slender white hand 
which had laid itself so trustingly in his. 

And he buried his face in his hands, and prayed : 
" This has come, O Lord ! but to break my heart anew 
for thy service ; that voice is not for me, those lips are 
not mine ; suffer the torturing vision to pass away. For- 
give me that I have loved ! " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CAROLINE BROWN AGAIN. 

" Has the past, then, so much power 
That you dare not take from the shelf 

That book with the dry flower, 
Lest it make yon hang yourself 

For being yourself for an hour ? " 

No ! I, Caroline Brown, have been myself always, 
and I hope that I always shall be. 

Mrs. Vidal married to Cameron Ferguson ! Yes ; 
I find it recorded in an old journal, and after it this 
original and striking thought, " May they be happy ! " 
Caroline Brown, you might have done better than that. 

Mrs. Vidal had not entirely neglected her own in- 
terests in "Washington ; she found her old adorer Dr. 
Russell in the trenches, bravely taking on his rever- 
end shoulders as mnch work as the humblest private — 
praying, preaching, digging, fighting, like the noble 
muscular Christian that he was ; and when she saw him 
thus her fickle fancy was pleased, and she rode out to 
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the camp to 6ee him, and he rode in, I don't know how 
many times, to see her. 

For men are fools — I have often thought so ; and, 
seeing the doctor often in Mrs. Vidal's parlor, Cameron 
Ferguson began to take alarm, and to say, " What ? 
when ? how ? " So he found time to be jealous. 

He would have gone on philandering forever but 
for this unexpected event. The friendship of years 
received a judicious twist from jealousy, and was turned 
into love. 

Then came a struggle — Dr. Russell, Cameron Fer- 
guson, or liberty ! Three rivals. She liked them all, 
particularly the last. 

" Is any husband as good as free, rich, happy, 
coveted, uncontrolled widowhood?" asked rich Mrs. 
Vidal. " I'm only thirty ; it would be different if I 
were fifty ; then I should need somebody to keep me 
company : now the whole world is ready to. Will not 
a husband grow cross and tyrannical, keep other men 
away, and, failing to flatter me, expect me to flatter 
him?" 

There was a great deal to be said on all sides. One 
day she thought she liked Dr. Eussell the best, and 
when he sent her one of his three-cornered pretty notes, 
shape of a cocked-hat, written from the camp, and 
brought by a muddy orderly, saying, " We march in an 
hour," she thought he was Godfrey de Bouillon him- 
self! 
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It would be a great triumph over his congregation, 

» 

Mrs. Hungerf ord especially ; but would she like to be a 
rector's wife, and have the congregation possess a right 
to criticise her ? 

She did not see her way clear to pleasing herself in 
that elevated position. As for the church, she cared 
nothing for it ; that did not weigh in her scales. But 
Cameron Ferguson came to her pale and disheveled, 
after one of his great speeches, and asked her trem- 
blingly how she liked it. She was moved. 

She had always admired him. His pale, melancholy 
beauty touched her somewhat. 

Heretofore he had been an unsuccessful dreamer, 
swamped by his very superiority ; now he was at the top 
of the ladder, he had found his place, he was the com- 
ing man, his name was on every lip, men followed him, 
women courted him. 

And at such a moment, too, flushed by the grandest 
of excitements, from the heights of eloquence, those 
perilous steeps, white with shining snow, resplendent 
and far off, to which women's eyes longingly look up, 
and where they cannot climb, but which to them seem 
to touch heaven — from these heights came the lover to 
woo. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the smile of 
this man, nothing like his chivalrous, modest wooing. 
He had his fame to offer her, his heart had long been 
hers. 
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The vain creature was touched ; amid her fine emo- 
tions, she remembered that now Cameron Ferguson was 
a better match than he used to be. 

She did not show the white feather at once— no, she 
did not wish him entirely to obscure the cheerful hori- 
zon of widowhood. She played off Russell to advantage ; 
she tortured, coquetted — but listened. 

" Ch&teau qui parle, 
Femme qui 6conte, 
Va se rendre." 

Washington life had taken a strong hold on her 
pleasure-loving, excitable temperament. It pleased all 
her dominant fancies. It is the society wherein the 
bright, vivacious, talking woman shines, and where the 
peculiar tact, grace, and ability of American women are 
brought particularly into conspicuous relief. 

So, in the spring, liberty and Dr. Russell made way 
for the best of the three — Cameron Ferguson — who 
married Mrs. Vidal. I went to the wedding, and thought 
of the vanity of human wishes. Perhaps I mused 
somewhat bitterly of those whose chances at refusing 
Dr. Russells and marrying Cameron Fergusons were 
never great. Perhaps I saw my sunsets through the 
rainbow of a few tears. 

At any rate I came home bringing the bishop to 
dinner with me, for this infatuated pair could not ask 
Dr. Eussell to marry them. 
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Now, my bishop is an excellent man, bat not cor- 
rect in his churchmanship ; that is to say, he does not 
agree with Caroline Brown, and no one who does not 
agree with Caroline Brown is correct. 

" What has become of your Child's Hospital ? " asked 
the bishop. 

" Oh ! do you suppose for one moment that we can 
think of that ? We are selling our ear-rings to buy wool- 
en yarn to knit stockings for the soldiers." 

" Excellent political economy, Caroline ! But tell 
me of my Urania friends — how is Mr. Davenport, and 
how is Clara ? " 

" He is well, and he allowed Clara, who is the light 
of his eyes, to go off to nurse in the hospitals, but would 
not let Nina go." 

" Just like his clear brain and warm heart ! I must 
go and see Davenport, for I love him. How is Nina ? " 

"As well as a woman can be who has been shot 
through the heart. I think she recovers, slowly." 

" And how are Mr. Fitzgerald and Oswald Joyce ? " 

"Oh! the one growing weaker, and the other 
straighter. I used to hope Mr. Fitzgerald, when he died, 
would leave me his backbone, it was so good a one ! 
but I am afraid Oswald Joyce has got it, before he dies ! 
Whenever I see Oswald, I say, € There goes an up- 
right man ! ' " 

" Caroline, you never could endure that man ! How 
is the Reverend Bloomfield Langley ? " 
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" Going over to Rome as fast as he can ! " 

" And how are Mrs. Fitzgerald and my little friend 
Daisy?" 

" Mrs. Fitzgerald is well ; Daisy is in Paris, where 
Mrs. Fitzgerald tells me Vig6e La Fontaine calls often 
to see her. My opinion has always been that Mrs. 
Fitzgerald intenda that Vig6e shall marry Daisy. She 
threw the young doctor and Nina together palpably to 
break up that match ; with Vige6 Fate stepped in and 
defeated everything, and Death came and took Eddy. 
It was a terrible shaft from Heaven, perhaps it lighted 
up Mrs. Fitzgerald's motives even to herself — I don't 
know." 

" Caroline, you told me that you had lost your ear- 
rings, or sold them : don't you think that you have lost 
another jewel ? " 

"What is that, bishop?" 

"Tour belief in human nature, a pearl of great 
price." 

"I was never an enthusiast, bishop, yet I do 
not disbelieve in human nature entirely. I scorn and 
hate those ' who dwell in decencies forever,' and who 
under that cloak contrive to blight, and wound, and 
sacrifice young lives, by acts which seem virtuous. 
They are to me the midnight assassins, more danger- 
ous than the well-known ruffians who fight in the day- 
light." 

" Yes, but you must pity those who have to fight 
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such passions as ambition and avarice, love of splendor, 
love of show, and the pride of life." 

"Bat people have not often to contend with all 
these at once." 

" Oh, yes, they have," said the bishop ; " no two 
passions come together more frequently than ava- 
rice and love of show; each would lose its torture 
else." 

" It seems to me that one bad character does more 
harm than a dozen do good," said I. 

"No, Caroline, you are too hopeless; I am quite 
assured that the influence of even one good character is 
endless. I have never seen an ignoble motive in you, 
Caroline; why are you so ready to impute them to 
others ? " 

" Thank you for the compliment, my dear bishop — 
but it is such a puffing, quack-adoring, advertising 
world ! Its main effort is to buy for a dime and sell for 
twenty cents. How can you expect anything chival- 
rous from such a man as Oswald Joyce ? He is simply 
imbued with the spirit of the age. It seems to me to 
be a very mean, poor, selfish, imperfect world, and why 
they ever started it I do not know." 

" I saw a very good reason for starting it, this morn- 
ing," said the bishop ; " it was Caroline Brown's prom- 
ise to the First Urania Regiment — a fund for the sup- 
port of their families while they were at the war, a pro- 
vision for them in case their husbands and fathers fell. 
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I saw more than one brave fellow wipe away his tears 
* with his hand as the chaplain read them your letter, 
your plan, so full of wise benevolence. If this world 
were started for nothing else, Caroline, but to give a 
good woman an opportunity for lifting off the wretched 
anxiety which would otherwise have freighted down 
these brave men more heavily than their knapsacks, I 
should say, for one, that it had not been started in 
vain." 

" A little useless money lying in a bank, my dear 
bishop, which a single woman did not want 1 " 

" Which will come back to her a hundred-fold ! 
Caroline, try to cultivate a little better opinion of hu- 
man nature. I notice with pain sometimes that the pos- 
session of the noble elements of human character, such 
as truth, and courage, and honesty, and generosity, does 
not make people any happier, any more hopeful or joy- 
ous. Isn't happiness, or rather cheerfulness, a matter 
of the liver — a very immediate consequence of bile, or 
the want of it ? " 

" Now, bishop, you are attacking my complexion, 

which I won't stand ! " 

"Never saw you looking better, Caroline — But 

stop, I hear music ! " 

And there swelled on the air the proud and soul- 
inspiring notes of " Yankee Doodle ! " Better than the 
tune was the accompaniment which nothing can vul- 
garize — that solid throb of tramping feet; then the 
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air was changed, and a thousand voices rose as one man, 
to sing the noble battle-hymn — 

" Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord." 

We drew near the window. What, they were coming to 
a pause! they were being drawn up, this splendid 
company of our Urania youth, before my window ! 
They were lowering the flag, and the officers marching 
toward the house — no, I couldn't stand it, it was too 
absurd. 

" Not absurd at all, Caroline ; they have come, as 
they should do, to thank you for your gift," said the 
bishop. 

And he was good enough to thank them for thank- 
ing me — poor men — for the little I had done. What 
were my thousands worth to me if those soldiers had 
not done what they did ? I but sewed a few stars of 
white cloth on a blue ground ; they set the stars of self- 
sacrifice and of noble dying in the eternal heavens for- 
ever; what I gave was dross, what they gave was 
gold. 

But, not having the gift of public speaking, I retired 
into the back-parlor and shut the door, while the bishop 
said all this, I dare say, and more. I emerged (with a 
red nose) to see them marching off. 

" This is a very mean, poor, selfish, imperfect world, 
Caroline," said the bishop ; " but, by St. Christopher 
(the bishop is incorrect in his churchmanship, as I told 
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you), if a sight like that doesn't make me like to live 
in it, I don't know 1 " 

" Yes," said I, " it is a good sight, a brave sight, to 
see men march well to good music ; if I happened to 
have a principle just now I shouldn't mind dying for it, 
or, at least, I think I shouldn't ! " 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE CONVENT. 

I like a church, I like a cowl ; 

I love a prophet of the soul ; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles. 

When Mrs. Fitzgerald planned to marry Daisy tp 
Vig6e, she counted without two of her hosts. 

Vig6e had never for one moment given up the idea 
of marrying his cousin Nina. She was all that his cul- 
tivated taste demanded in beauty and style ; he knew 
she would please that stately old baroness, his mother, 
and his sister, elderly, devout, and bad-tempered, with 
whom he intended to bury her alive when he had mar- 
ried her. 

How many such a home has been the living tomti 
to a young, high-spirited, and gifted creature, to whom 
a man has promised happiness — not reflecting, perhaps, 
that his family do not feel toward his wife as he does, 
are not concerned particularly with her frame of mind, 
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nor totally ambitious that she should be, even if she is 
so inclined, supremely happy ! 

Vig6e was a tremendous letter-writer, and we all 
heard from him constantly ; he wrote to Nina, he wrote 
to Mr. Fitzgerald, and he wrote to me, a sailor's let- 
ters. He and his frigate went from place to place, 
until, like Ulysses, he got tired of wandering, and 
" spoke once more of home.'' 

Nina, meantime, after her New York winter, tore a 
leaf from her heart's history, and gave it to oblivion. 
It must not be thought that good Father Clement had 
been indifferent to his lamb all these months, which 
had been filled for her with such intense experience. 
No; he and Mr. Davenport were close friends and 
worked together for her good. It was not without 
consultation with that excellent, wise friend that Father 
Clement advised Nina to make a retreat, that occasional 
withdrawal from the world which the Roman Catholic 
Church advises to her children. 

For he saw that the girl's heart needed peace and 
rest ; she had borne bravely up after the scene in the 
painter's studio, and had gone with Aunt Rosse to what- 
ever gatherings that original woman pleased to consider 
amusing. She had taken a genuine interest in Mrs. 
Vidal's engagement, although it astonished her to see 
Cameron Ferguson in love. To her eyes, fifty years of 
age were, or ought to be, a sufficient protection against 
that passion so fraught with dangerous consequences. 
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tyr of a darkened conscience, now subdued by iron 
rule, by ascetic and anchorite schooling, into a holy 
coldness. 

Still another type was Sister Annunciata : trembling, 
nervous, and mystic, she found her ideal life in a de- 
votion to dreams and ecstasies ; her imagination invested 
with a certain poetry the powers of silence and of soli- 
tude. But, in thus flying to a life where there are only 
imaginary devils to conquer, Sister Annunciata was in 
danger of creating those very devils whom she sought 
to avoid. Her spiritual ideas became too refined ; she 
had fits of gloom and anguish, wept often and long, 
to come again into a condition of greatest ecstasy and 
religious happiness. 

But over all these various natures reigned supremely 
the ideal nun, Mother Mary Raphael, the superior of the 
convent— one of those natures in which love of power 
is the ruling passion ; a nature as haughty as Hilde- 
brand, but as courteous as Jerome; of transcendent 
virtue, piety, and learning. Mother Mary Raphael 
would have built a nun up in the wall, had it been the 
fashion of the period, or the order of her father con- 
fessor ; yet no one had ever seen her angry, or had 
heard one unjust or unkind sentiment from her lips. 
She would have put down any insurrection with a 
severe and haughty scorn, but so well was the iron 
hand hidden behind the velvet glove that no insur- 
rection occurred. Every one obeyed that soft and 
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courteous voice — that polished, elaborate, and elegant 
speech. 

After two or three days of exquisite regularity of 
life, which began to affect Nina's tired nerves like 
music, she thought that she had found a spot where 
neither penance unduly emaciates nor luxury corrupts. 
It seemed to her the golden life, where every hour had 
its prayer, its praise, its song, its duty, and its regulated 
adventure. Never here would the tortured soul meet 
the fate which awaits us all in the world — where a care- 
less word, spoken in jest, often arouses the saddest echo 
of the heart, or the passing face in the street recalls 
the love we have cherished and renounced. Now, on 
Nina's walls were written words, each of which called 
up a great thought and a great duty — the works 
of mercy : instructing the ignorant, correcting offend- 
ers, counseling the doubtful, comforting the afflicted, 
suffering injuries with patience, and forgiving offenses. 
These she read, as she opened her eyes in the morning, 
and looked upward at the wall of her cell ; and every 
one of them gave her food for patient and comforting 
meditation. Then, as the day divided itself into noc- 
turns, lauds, primes, vespers, and complines, so did she 
realize how sweet it is to make that procession of 
prayer — to climb that Calvary — to recount, in every dif- 
ferent hour, how much we love our Lord. These were 
the simplest and yet the highest of her pleasures. Then 
came her share in the temporal works of mercy — in 
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which she was allowed to share with the sisters — feeding 
the hungry, giving drink to the weary, clothing the 
naked, harboring the stranger, visiting the sick, minis- 
tering to the prisoner, and even burying the dead. All 
these offices came within her short experience, and, ac- 
companied by that service which angels might join in, 
elevated by that transcendent music which the Church 
has made its own, performed with that decency and 
order which give beauty and meaning to every rite, 
they entered deeply into her 6oul, and calmed its suffer- 
ings. 

In the hours of recreation she talked much with the 
Sisters ; they were all well bred and well taught, and 
Sister Ang61ique, the beautiful nun, was especially ac- 
complished. She was the delight of the novices, whom 
she brought around her by her sunny cheerfulness. 

" I came into the religious life naturally," said 
Sister Ang61ique. " I never desired any other ; my 
only sorrow is, the thought of changing my convent — 
which I do not like. If my harp, my piano, my paint- 
box, could only always stand where they do now ; but 
the rules forbid that ! " 

" Sisters Annnnciata and Brigitta seem so much 
less happy than you," said Nina. 

" They have not good health, and they have had 
great sorrows. Sister Annunciata was badly treated by 
her family. They wronged her, and cheated her, I am 
afraid. Perhaps they never understood her, for she is 
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peculiar, but the purest, most prayerful soul ! She is 
our Saint Veronica. Brigitta, too, has had great trials, 
but I have had none." 

" Do you not get tired of these noisy pupils i " 

" Oh, no ! we must teach," said Ang61ique. " Our 
order compels that. I like to teach — that is my voca- 
tion. It never makes me nervous — in fact, I was born 
without a set of nerves, I think. Look at poor Sis- 
ter Annimciata ! She has too many nerves, poor thing 1 
and, as for Brigitta, she has suffered much and long I 
She dearly loved the world, poor thing ! and had to tie 
herself to the altar. It was a long and hard struggle ; 
but I hope she has found peace ! " and the cheerful nun 
devoutly crossed herself. " They will all have a higher 
heaven than I shall have, for they have had much to 
conquer ; but I trust our dear Lord has a corner for 
me!" 

Never but once did Nina see Sister Angelique sad 
— that was when her sister came to see her, and 
brought a beautiful child. Tears were in her bright 
eyes as she held him to her heart ; and, when he was 
taken away, Nina noticed that she staid long on her 
knees, in the chapel, before her favorite picture of the 
'Holy Child. Perhaps, then, did sweet Sister Ange- 
lique embrace her cross ; but she was one of those na- 
tures on whom the smile of Heaven perpetually rests. 

" After all, it is a matter of temperament here as 
in the world," thought Nina. 
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And before she left her retreat she discovered that 
Mother Mary Raphael was jealous and suspicious of 
Sister Annunciata's ecstasies and visions, and that Sis- 
ter Brigitta hated Mother Mary Raphael. They were 
but women, after all, and the convent could not, with 
all its wise, practical precepts, its constant work, its 
high and real piety, make them anything else ! 



CHAPTEE XV. 

A DREADFUL BLOW. 

One day I noticed Blatherwick, Mr. Fitzgerald's 
English butler, walking laboriously up our avenue. I 
knew something had happened, for Blatherwick was 
too important to run of common errands; therefore, 
when I was informed that he wished to speak to me, I 
went down, somewhat anxiously. 

" Miss Brown, Mrs. Fitzgerald sends her compli- 
ments, and wishes to know if you will 'oner 'er with a 
call this morning, as she 'as 'ad a blow." 

" A blow, Blatherwick ! what can you mean ? " 

"Yes, ma'am; hadwices from Paris hinform hus 
that Miss Daisy 'as heloped ! " 

" Miss Daisy eloped ! Dear, dear, that is bad news 
— not — not with Baron Vig6e ? " 

" Hoh, no, ma'am ! I 'ave 'eard as Baron Vig6e his 
hexpected to-night 'ere, and Mr. Fitzgerald 'as sent for 
Miss Nina, too." 

I found Margaret Swain in bed, and in tears. I 
was very sorry for her, in spite of my opinion of her 
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character. I do not like to have people punished 
through their children ; for, if they have a particle of 
goodness left, it is generally found in that relation. 
Margaret had less love for her children than most peo- 
ple, but still she had enough to be wounded in heart 
and in pride. 

" It might have been worse," I thought. Daisy had 
eloped with a young American, brother to a school- 
friend. They were married immediately f with plenty 
of witnesses and all the official requirements. Two 
young Americans have peculiar facilities for accom- 
plishing that difficult feat, even in Paris. 

" It is, of course, very shocking," said I, " that 
Daisy should forget her duty to you and run away ; 
but Douglas Outram is very rich, and he will un- 
doubtedly take good care of her. Think how much 
worse it might have been I " said I. 

u O Caroline! how unsympathetic you are! The 
Outram s are such vulgar people ; his mother is horrid, 

and it upsets all my plans, the ungrateful girl ! " sobbed 

« 

Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

" What were your plans, Margaret ? " said I, fixing 
her with my worst stare. 

" Oh, I cannot go into my plans now ! " (I should 
think not) ; " but it is very dreadful. Caroline, you 
can never know a mother's feelings, never know how 
hard it is to have an ungrateful child ! Daisy begged 
and pleaded so to stay in Paris, and I allowed it, at an 
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immense sacrifice to myself. I never can forgive that 
woman with whom I left her, to allow a young girl to 
run away. It will ruin her school — that is one com- 
fort ! " 

" Yes, you have that comfort ; let us hope that it 
will not ruin Daisy. And now let me hear about Vigee 
— is he coming to-night ? " 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SHORT BUT IMPORTANT. 

When Nina arrived at her home, she found it any- 
thing but a pleasant place. Is it not a sorry commen- 
tary on our poor human nature that home is not always 
a happy place ? Is it a, spot where we indulge our lit- 
tle tempers, and show that side of our characters which 
may be deemed the shady side ? 

Mr. Fitzgerald loved his daughter, but he never had 
been quite satisfied that he was behaving justly or hon- 
orably to her about her property, and, as she reminded 
him of his own wrong-doing, he did not like to see her. 
When a parent shuns a child, there is generally some- 
thing in his own heart which condemns him. Nina 
loved her father ; she would have gladly given him all 
the affection and filial devotion which swelled in her 
own heart ; but when she saw that she made him miser- 
able, that he particularly shrank from her sight and 
touch, that he dreaded to be left alone with her, then 
she drew away, and wondered within herself why the 
world flattered her so much, and why her relations with 
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her nearest connections were ever to be disturbed and 
unhappy. 

Her step-mother's long-concealed grudge now man- 
ifested itself more openly. She was too much disap- 
pointed in Daisy, she was altogether baffled and cir- 
cumvented ; she showed her spite, not toward her own 
daughter who had been guilty, but toward her step- 
daughter who was innocent. We are all of us apt to have 
a stalking-horse, whom we whip if some other horse has 
stumbled. I have heard that if married men are out of 
temper with the times, if things have gone wrong, their 
wives are apt to be blamed. I dare say wives make the 
unfortunate husbands suffer for other people's sins, 
sometimes, but what can poor Caroline Brown know of 
this sacred and interesting relationship ? 

Nina would go to the greenhouse and pluck a rose, 
and try to place it amid her step-mother's gray curls. 
This had been an old privilege of hers which Margaret 
Swain had liked in the early days ; now she pushed the 
gentle hand away, saying: 

" Nina ! how thoughtless of you I how can you for- 
get that roses always make me sneeze ? " 

And so on, the thousand ways which ill-temper and 

ill-feeling can find by which to make themselves felt, 

the manifold gifts of bad temper ! It seems sometimes 

as if these were more powerful than the negative quality 

of amiability. She could not guess, poor girl! that 

her father and mother disliked her because they were 
9 
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wronging her — the secret of much dislike and ill-treat- 
ment in this world. 

To this state of things came in Vig6e with his care- 
less apparent good-nature, his French politeness, and 
his sailor frankness, his not too great depth. He was 
ready to take anything Nina had to give in the way of 
love ; he knew her whole story, and liked her just as 
well, perhaps better, that she would save him, by this 
early romance, all the trouble of working off the re- 
quirements of a nature much more romantic than his 
own. The doctor, he thought, had done all that for him. 

Nina, rich, handsome, accomplished, remained, all 
the bride he wanted. 

And Mr. Fitzgerald, who would make no settle- 
ments, promised a. very handsome allowance. 

It was not as well as Vigee had hoped, but the best 
he could do. The increased prosperity of the factories 
promised a very large fortune. The prudent French- 
man concluded to be content with promises, so he asked 
Nina to marry him. 

To those who have not studied women's hearts 
much, it may seem strange that Nina should listen to 
Vigee's wooing, when she had been so deaf to that of a 
man like Dacre, one whom she might much more rea- 
sonably have loved. . 

But there are various chambers in the heart, some 
jealously closed, some open to the sunshine and to the 
new-comer. 
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Dacre, as she had told him, was a man who aspired 
to and deserved all her dearest confidence and love ; 
he thought he should have been willing to put up with 
the second best, but Nina had an instinct within her, 
that neither he nor she would have been happy with a 
> closed door of memory and confidence between them. 

They were alike, Dacre and herself; in a sort of 
elevated, spiritual way, they divined each other ; Vig6e 
had no such depth; he was commonplace, superficial, 
and careless. 

And Nina had always liked him after a fashion, he 
was never disagreeable to her ; besides, what had the 
doctor said of him ? That recommendation echoed back 
from the dead walls of her heart. 

She had hoped, when she went to the convent, that 
she might become enamored of the religious life ; but 
no, she was not. 

Nina would have made a very poor nun I 

" You are not my first love, Yig6e," she said to him, 
" but, if you wish to take me as I am, I will try to make 
you a good wife." 

u I do wish to take you as you are, my cousin Nina," 
said Vig6e, very much* pleased. The marriage was the 
last of the splendid festivities at Ch&teau La Fontaine, 
and the heroine, the bride, the woman, who had passed 
through such penitential fire, bore her part in it with 
pale dignity and splendor, like a person walking in a 
dream. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WE BROWNS TRAVEL. 

" We pray against the tempest and the strife, 

The storm, the whirlwind, and the troublous hour, 

Which vex the fretful element of life : 
Me rather save, O dread disposing Power, 

From those dead calms, that flat and hopeless loll, 
In which the dead sea rots around the bark, 

That slowly settles o'er an idle hull." 

" And so, Caroline, I hear that you are going to New 
York, and after that to London, and Paris, and all over 
the world ? " 

" Tes, Edith, we three old -sisters are going out to 
see the world ; we have stagnated long enough on top 
of our hill, the tendency to flamboyant head-dresses is 
growing on Phoebe, and I am conscious of an ever-con- 
tracting skimpiness. I have asked Nina if Paris will 
hold us, and she says by a judicious appeal to Hauss- 
mann it may be stretched." 

" You know," said Edith, " that you want to follow 
Nina into her new life, and you are heartlessly desert- 
ing the baby and me." 
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Mrs. Oswald Joyce with her baby was a better Ma- 
donna than any I was likely to see, and I told her so. 
" Just look at the baby ! " said Edith, who thought the 
Continent of Europe contained not another such as he. 

" Yes, my dear ; he is a very great, dear, bald-headed 
darling ; I should like to say " Day-day,' and ' Chucky- 
chucky,' to him eternally ; but then you see he isn't 
mine, and that makes all the difference with babies. 
They are the most exclusive, and pampered, and snob- 
bish of aristocrats, most ungrateful of all the princes of 
this world. If I should devote myself to that baby, he 
would still prefer you, and I should be pushed away 
with scorn. I want to go to that land of cultivated 
manners where people pretend to like you when they 
don't, and where all effervescence of natural feeling is 
carefully stopped up. The baby is too sincere for me ; 
I want some cultivated insincerity ; but it makes me 
feel a delicious warmth about my heart, dear, to leave 
you so happy ! " 

" Yes, I am happy," said Edith ; " Oswald makes 
me so, and then all this comfort and prosperity 1 I miss 
papa, to be sure, but I believe that he is much happier 
for his second marriage, dear Ralph is doing so well. 
Caroline, do you remember all my past t do you re- 
member when you came in and found me copking the 
dinner ? " 

" Yes, Edith, I remember it all, and I feel like for- 
giving that power which I sometimes rail at, and which 
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we call Destiny, when I Bee you so deservedly blessed. 
Now, before we go away we want to make your hus- 
band our man of business ; he must take care of the 
Brown money, and send us over our remittances. I 
assure you we are going to spend a great deal. Do not 
be surprised if you hear of us as dropping pearls 
around like Prince Esterh&zy. 

" You have dropped a good many in my pathway, 
Caroline," said Edith, kissing me. 

I did not feel, as I walked down the fine old avenue 
of the Fergusons', that the carefully-rolled grass of the 
lawn, the new and freshly-painted gateways, the modern 
air of prosperity, improved the dear old place. I missed 
certain groups of violets at the foot of the old oak. I 
missed a patch of wild-strawberry-plants which had 
been from time immemorial the fairies' pleasure-ground. 
CMteau La Fontaine did all that we needed at Urania 
of the landscape-gardening, highly-finished order ; why 
not have allowed picturesque neglect, and a certain 
straggling carelessness of vine and flower, and an over- 
flow of Nature's bounty, to exist and continue at the 
Fergusons' ? 

But Oswald Joyce was too prosperous, and too busi- 
ness-like, and too advanced an American, to see any- 
thing touching in Time's hallowing fingers. When we 
three fatal sisters appeared at Aunt Rosse's grand din- 
ner, and party afterward, I was a little of Oswald 
Joyce's way of thinking. Time's hallowing fingers 
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should touch everything but woman ! We did look 
antiquated — out of fashion — without being rococo ! 
Phoebe was overloaded as to head ; I was shockingly 
wanting in pedestal ; Melissa was terribly out of draw- 
ing. To have a dress made that would cover one repu- 
tably was all that we had cared for in the way of adorn- 
ment for many years. Now I felt, as I looked at mem- 
bers of my own dear sex, and particularly at those who, 
like Aunt Rosse, were no longer young, that fashion and 
style were not unmeaning words. Old cathedrals must 
be restored ; it is well, occasionally, to prop up the 
Coliseum. I felt that I needed much restoration : ma- 
sonry, stained glass, trailing vines, arches, and well- 
managed perspective, must all be brought to bear to 
make me look like the other women of my age ; but I 
determined it should be a sincere restoration, a judi- 
cious treatment ; no paint or whitewash for me, or my 
sisters ; everything must be in keeping ; the past must 
be respected. I would submit to no anachronisms, no 
Romanesque, or Renaissance ; no imitation Gothic ; I 
would respect the true principles of high art too much 
for that. 

It was agreeable, in the midst of this self-condemna- 
tion, to see the Baroness La Fontaine, beautiful, beam- 
ing, the queen of fashion, come across the grand draw- 
ing-room to kiss me. 

" Nina," said I, " the Browns must be better dressed ; 
they must be restored, brought up to the nineteenth 
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century ; take me to the Gilbert Scott of the pe- 
riod !" 

" Why, Caroline," said she, " I thought you were 
too noble, too lofty, to care for dress ! " 

u Then I must disappoint the nobility of your expec- 
tations ; I dwell on a lower plane, amid the miasms of 
sensibility to turned-up noses, scornful side-sniffs. Nina ! 
I have seen one man and three women smile as I passed." 

And so Nina was benevolent ! A few dark velvets, 
rich satins, some old lace, and a little real jewelry, old 
enameled watches, chains, and diamonds, and pearls, 
which we had inherited, and a " fashionable cut," as 
Narcissa sai,d of her gown, enabled us Browns to be- 
come unconscious of our appearance, which I take to 
be the end and aim of dress. We might have done it 
cheaper ; but then we did not need the money, and the 
dress-maker said that she did, so we thought we would 
let her have it. 

I think she probably set up a four-in-hand immedi- 
ately, on the profits ; for I saw some one very like her 
on a beautiful drag one day ; but I am short-sighted, and 
easily confused. 

" That young Frenchman seems very fond of his 
wife," said one of Aunt Rosse's guests to me, looking 
at Vig£e. 

" Yes ; and with reason, I assure you," said I. 

" There is a delightful exaggeration of affection 
about young husbands, is there not, Miss Brown \ " 
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" I don't know, I never had one. I hope the baron 
will make his wife happy." 

" I always doubt a French husband/' said my friend. 

" I donbt aU husbands. ' Such is the state of all 
moral virtue that it is always variable and uncertain, 
sometimes extending to the whole compass of duty, and 
sometimes shrinking into a narrow space and fortifying 
only a few avenues of the heart, while all the rest is 
left open to the incursions of the evil-one.' " 

" Ah, Miss Brown, you are quoting Dr. Johnson, 
and quoting him wrong, which is very bad. Do you 
doubt the Baron Vig6e La Fontaine especially ? " 

" No ; I think he follows his wife up too closely, 
watches her too jealously — makes a little bit of a bore 
of himself, in fact. I never like to see a husband lean- 
ing over the back of his wife's chair, listening to what 
people say to her." 

" Ah, Miss Brown, wait a year — a half-year, if you 
will ! " 



CHAPTER XVHI. 

"O FAIR AND PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE!" 

" To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I tarn, and France displays her bright domain — 
Gay, festive land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please ! " 

It was a very sumptuous apartment, that of Mrs. 
Douglas Outram, our old friend Daisy, who had now 
settled down, if that phrase could be so applied, into 
the married butterfly. Daisy was pretty — there was 
no doubt as to that fact — and was determined to enjoy 
existence. 

Paris opened opportunities, no doubt, to a young, 
pretty, ambitious, frivolous woman — one gifted with a 
keen sense of the ways of this wicked world. TJranin 
had sent forth from its bosom no wild-rose, no moun- 
tain-daisy, but a very finished daughter of the nine- 
teenth century ; one who might have belonged, perhaps, 
to the witty, giddy, pirouetting, fickle age which pre- 
ceded it ; who was fitted for a perfumed happiness, a 
sort of simulated sensibility, a power of playing at fine 
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lady, but withal a total absence of the real grcmde dame, 
bat with a robust love of pleasure, indeed, a hearty 
appetite for flirtation. Such people, whom the world 
is pleased to denominate silly, and who have decidedly 
an impoverished moral sense, if any, are apt to have 
great discretion in matters of worldly prudence. In 
place of intellect, they seem to have a sixth sense : a 
knowledge of how to get out of society all that it pos- 
sesses that is valuable — to eat their cake and have it, 
too. The word " principle " was not found in Daisy's 
bright lexicon. There was no such word ; but in the 
same column might be found the word "policy." 
Daisy meant to play with edged tools, nor cut her fin- 
gers. She did not mean to forfeit by any means her 
right to appear in the best circles. 

How to get into them was, however, a question. 
She had enough intelligence to observe that, after a 
certain position was reached, a reputation for fastness 
was a triumphant emblazonment in the great book of 
Parisian heraldry. She saw women look with envy on 
the fortunate creature who had "been talked about," 
and she meant that some day they should cast those 
glances at her. 

She was a nice picture, with her gray Irish eyes 
and her yellow hair, which was not quite red enough 
for Eugenie's court, but which was luxuriant and beau- 
tiful in its own original way. 

On a certain morning she was dressed in a flowered 
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dressing-gown of Chinese silk, which seemed to have 
no use in life but to float away from her — the belt 
which drew it in front being its point (Pappui. This 
belt, with its large silver monogram, might have been, 
for charm and medieval decoration, the very one which 
Godiva's cruel lord referred to when he bade her u un- 
clasp the wedded eagles of her belt;" and Daisy's hair, 
if let down, would almost have taken the place of the 
Chinese dressing-gown. Her colors were lilac and 
pink and a pale buff, like early spring flowers ; and she 
tossed, as she played with Abdul- Aziz, her black-and- 
tan terrier, a lilac slipper in the air of such fairy di- 
mensions that even Abdul, who weighed only half a 
pound, could not get his small corporation into it, as he 
frequently tried. Mrs. Douglas Outram's shoemaker 
had a special set of workmen for the American ladies, 
who pared down the lasts used for the ladies of all 
other nations, and sighed over the slender, beautiful, 
miraculous feet of the admired savages of " that new 
world which is the old ; " and, among the Americans 
even, Mrs. Douglas Ontram was famous for her little 
foot. 

Abdul fought with his teeth and his paws ; his mis- 
tress, lost in the caverns of a black-satin easy-chair, at- 
tacked him with slipper and fan. This little battle in 
the luxurious salon was fought near a wood-fire, which 
seemed to be made of spices, so Oriental was the fra- 
grance. It brought a color to the cheeks and a bright- 
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ness to the eyes of the pretty yonng woman, who 
caught a replica of herself in the Venetian mirror 
which stood near her, and she was not displeased. 

She heard steps approaching, kept up the slipper 
business vigorously — a knock, the door opened — alasl it 
was not the Marquis de Yade, it was only her servant 
with a letter. 

This time Abdul-Aziz got a veritable rap on his 
small head with the heel of the slipper — for patience 
under disappointment is not a fashionable virtue. This 
charming negligee, this confusion, heightened color, one 
slipper in the air, this hair escaping from its braid, 
this contest for strength with a black-and-tan — was 
all so pretty; worthy in coloring and conception of 
Watteau, or Greuze, or their modern imitators, Wil- 
helms, Banquiet, Jules Goupil, Fortuny, and all thrown 
away ! 

The note was from the marquis, and his monogram 
was put on in her favorite colors. It was he who had 
designed the one on her belt. He, the descendant of a 
marquis of France, with the best blood of that age 
which produced Cond6, had a very pretty talent for 
monograms, and a perfect knowledge of little dogs — he 
had given her Abdul-Aziz. But the marquis's note 
was not very consoling. Let us translate it into the 
vulgate : 

"My love, I cannot come. I am on duty at the 
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palace to-day ; but I have secured for you tickets for 
the private concert, A new person is to sing ; one of 
your countrywomen, I believe. It will be ten days 
hence. Meantime I shall meet you at supper to-night. 
Let me see you and gain a bow on the Bois. Mean- 
time I die at your feet. Your devoted slave, 

" Vade." 

Except the promise of the tickets for the court con- 
cert, which were very difficult to obtain, and which all 
the Americans were sighing for, this letter contained 
no balm. She did not believe one word of it. She 
pretended to be in love with Vad6, as she wore Chi- 
nese dressing-gowns, because it was the fashion. She 
knew that he was not in love with her. Both were 
playing genteel comedy — the only complimentary part 
being that each admired the other's acting. It was 
very nice for her that Vad6, young, handsome, well- 
born, a favorite at court, wished to be seen at her side 
at the opera. She was very glad to show him off to 
other women as the captive of her bow and spear, but 
she knew very well that when he said he could not 
come that he could. There was a more attractive Chi- 
nese dressing-gown somewhere else, and "Worth had 
played her false. 

She came very near crying, retiring to her room, 
abusing her maid soundly, putting on a serge dress, and 
going to see her mother-in-law — a duty which she de- 
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f erred as long as possible, but which a proper regard 
for the bank-account demanded occasionally. 

It was very well for her not to keep her appoint- 
ments with Vade, to pretend to forget them — that was 
good coquetry ; but for him to not keep his was out- 
rageous. 

However, Fate saved her from the serge gown, and 
there came another knock at the door, and the tall foot- 
man announced Mr. Effingham. 

Now, Mr. Effingham was the social American news- 
paper in Paris. It was he who wrote home all those 
charming items which appeared in the papers. 

" Last evening the beautiful Mrs. Douglas Outram 
appeared at the opera in the box of the Minister of 
Marine. Mrs. Outram is one of the great ornaments 
of our American colony. One knows not what to ad- 
mire most, her beauty, her wit, or her toilets." 

Such a man was not to be slighted. Daisy threw 
the marquis's letter into the fire, monogram upper- 
most, so that Mr. Effingham should see it, and affected 
an air of confusion. 

Mr. Effingham looked, and admired the acting. 

" I am not a jealous husband, dear Mrs. Outram. 
You need not burn your billets. A little flame, a little 
smoke, and somebody's best things, gone up the chim- 
ney. What a pity ! Who have you been permitting 
to love you, Mrs. Outram ? " 

" I permit all the world to do that. You should be 
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the last man in the world to suggest that I could pre- 
vent it." 

" True, true, Mrs. Outram ! You are so witty al- 
ways that one must be on his guard. However, I come 
for some news. I hear that you have a sister, a beauti- 
ful sister, the Baroness La Fontaine, and that she is 
coming to Paris." 

" Yes, I have a sister ; but she is in England, the 
guest of Lady Tredgold. I think she is not coming to 
Paris immediately ; but of course she comes here some- 
times, for this is to be her home." 

" Ah ! I know well — a gloomy mansion in the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain. The La Fontaines are eminently 
aristocratic, and very slow. However, if she is as beau- 
tiful as Mrs. Outram — " 

" We are half-sisters, and not at all alike ; but Nina 
is very pretty — handsome, I should say. She is half 
French : her mother came from Aries, you know." 

" No, I did not know." 

" Yes ; she and Yig6e are far-off cousins." 

And Mrs. Outram went to the window and pulled 
a bunch of multiflora-roses from a hanging vine, and 
pinned them in her hair. This morning was destined 
to be a failure. She needed all the moral support which 
the roses gave her. 

Nina coming— Nina, whom Mr. Dacre had just told 
her was safe in London for the rest of the season ; Nina, 
whom Mr. Dacre had said was the most beautiful worn- 
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an in London, the sensation of the period ; Nina, mar- 
ried to a baron, and one who belonged, not to the new, 
but to the old, regime / Nina, who would command 
everything ! 

Now, this was very unfair and unjust of Destiny 
after Daisy had conquered so much — she who might 
have had Vig6e herself, if things had gone a little dif- 
ferently ! Oh, the injustice of Fate ! 

Abdul- Aziz came up doubtfully, biting the floating 
ends of the dressing-gown ; for dogs are sympathetic, 
they know their mistresses' moods. This time he got a 
sharp rap from the fan ; for the lilac slippers were too 
good to throw away on Mr. Effingham, who saw that 
the thermometer had fallen, so he left. 

Mrs. Douglas Outram was unnecessarily alarmed. 
Nina would give her all the winning cards : she had no 
desire to win in that race which Daisy was running. 
Nina thought, perhaps, that much which elevates and 
poetizes woman is left out of the pattern which suc- 
ceeds. They were charming falsehoods, these Parisian 
favorites, much better than the truth — so the Marquis 
de Vad6 thought — they were piquant and magical, the 
hyacinths of the human garden, rich and overwhelming 
in perfume. After a while, however, some people of 
a sensitive set of nerves wanted them removed. 

But Daisy remembered how beautiful her sister was, 
how well she could sing, what an overwhelming advan- 
tage she would have in Paris from having married 
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Vig6e. She had not faced it all before, although she 
knew that it was coming. And why, she began to 
wonder, had they changed their plans, and left Eng- 
land? 

Baron Vig6e La Fontaine was tired of England, al- 
though he had been well-treated there. It; is to be 
doubted if a Frenchman is ever perfectly happy in 
England ; he likes America better. Something had 
happened down at Lady Tredgold's, he did not know 
what, that had sent the color away from Nina's cheek 
and the cheerfulness from her manner. Vigee was not 
curious — he did not care much for his wife's musings ; 
but he liked her better when she was cheerful. He 
was very much in love with her in his way, and he be- 
lieved that she would be, as he knew he should be, hap- 
pier in Paris. 

So, with their English visit quite unfinished, with 
a dozen dinners, garden-parties, and country engage- 
ments, unfulfilled, Vigee pleaded business and a sick 
friend, and determined on going to Paris. What can- 
not a man do under cover of business and a sick friend ? 
A few notes, a little more work for that proud and 
lofty character, Luigi, who served the baron as valet, 
and they were off for Paris. 

Nina had taken on a new character, that of obedi- 
ent wife. She was a changed character in every re- 
spect. To be told what to do was to her now pleasure 
and rest. VigSe's affectionate and rather fussy care- 
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taking would have driven her wild in her early, untram- 
meled spontaneous girlhood ; but in her present baffled 
and bruised estate it was agreeable. She liked him to 
decide what she should do, what she should wear, and 
where she should go. He was a cheerful creature, and 
devoted to small things — liked to choose her colors for 
her, and be her obedient lackey. 

She was grateful to him, inexpressibly grateful, glad 
that he took her faithful obedience for love, glad that 
he was satisfied with the little she had to give him ; 
grateful for his unceasing attention and kindness; 
grateful that he looked away when she felt the cloud 
coming over her face, which she could not always ban- 
ish ; grateful that he respected her past. 

The Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid had two physicians, 
one for his mind and one for his body. Vig6e was 
proving a good physician for his wife's mind — the bet- 
ter, perhaps, that he so little understood it. 

So a ccuinaraderie which was a very good equivalent 
for love grew up between the young couple. Nina al- 
ways had a delicate and piquant charm about her — some- 
thing from her French blood which did not desert her, 
although she was, as the doctor well said, too heavily 
freighted with conscience and with intellect. She had 
a gentle temper and a ready sympathy, and she could 
pretend to a mild gayety. It seemed to her to be a 
sort of hypocrisy which would be forgiven if it made 
the lives of those around her happier. It was a part 
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of that warfare of which Mr. Davenport had talked to 
her, the battle of the saints of this world. 

And Mr. Dacre, who had met her in London, had 
given her a smile which told her that all was right be- 
tween them ; that he would be a true friend, and ac- 
cept her allowance of regard, and had praised her for 
her heroism. 

It was he who had alone made London tolerable to 
Vig6e ; who had in every way added to their social en- 
joyments ; who had been, as he was destined to be, the 
.' silent and hidden source of much of Nina's peace and 
happiness. 

He had left them in London to take his place on 
the embassy in Paris, and it was to him that Vigee 
wrote of his sudden determination to come home a 
month earlier than at first suggested. 

And it was he who had been the cmmt-courewr of 
the Baroness La Fontaine's beauty and charm, and who 
had suggested to the empress that her voice would be 
of priceless service at the imperial concerts. 

To Nina the thought of meeting Daisy again was 
one of unmixed delight. She loved her and admired 
her ; and the fact that Daisy had eloped with the man 
she loved appealed forcibly to Nina's romantic charac- 
ter. She had been Daisy's chief apologist with her 
father and mother, and had insisted that the handsome 
allowance settled on herself should be also given to 
Daisy. 
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There were no base metals in the hold of that ship 
to deflect the compass; no envy, hatred, malice, or un- 
charitableness. Nina loved Daisy with that family 
affection, that sisterly tenderness, that protecting fond- 
ness, that pride in her beauty, as of something which 
belonged in the dearest and purest sense to herself; 
that unselfish love of kindred which should obtain 
always between sisters, but which does not always 
exist, unhappily for this world. 

" O Daisy ! " said Nina, as she threw herself into 
her arms, " you are lovelier than ever ; and how charm- 
ing this room is ! It has an odor of violets, and roses, 
and spices of the East ! " 

" Yes," said Daisy, deprecatingly, " it is a pretty 
enough modern apartment — not so stately as the La 
Fontaine Palace in the faubourg." 

" O Daisy ! " said Nina, " do you remember how 
cold, and grand, and faded, we thought that house was 
when we went there to see the old baroness during our 
first visit to Paris? I dreaded to come to it; but 
Vig6e has had all my rooms decorated so cheerfully, 
one hung with rose-colored silk ; and one charming little 
room is absolutely done in cretonne, which pleases me 
best of all." 

" Ah, Nina ! you will soon cure of your simplicity 
when you see how all the world, all these gay and luxu- 
rious people, will sigh for an invitation to those old, 
faded rooms." 
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" Daisy, I shall come here very often ; I want to 
know your friends. I want to see you every day. 
Cannot we make some rule now to meet every day — 
and especially to drive together ? Just think, we are 
together for the first time in two years, and now we are 
both married ! " 

And so the sisters chatted on. Daisy had much to 
hear that amused her, and was not entirely a stone, so 
could not help being touched by all this unaffected love 
and confidence ; especially as it dawned upon her that 
Nina, if a rival, and a very formidable one, was also a 
valuable adjunct, one who might throw lustre and dis- 
tinction on her, Daisy. 

But she did not intend to have Nina running in and 
out in the Urania manner — that would interrupt all the 
Chinese dressing-gown seances — and the Marquis de 
Vad6 was, as Daisy knew, a susceptible man ; and, if 
Nina became a Parisian success, he might — who knows ? 
— falter in his allegiance to her own dear little self. 

Douglas Outram, Daisy's husband, was of that large 
class of Americans who, having just money enough to 
live well on the Continent, spend their lives there, 
floating on the top wave of that uncertain water which 
is called in all cities the American colony. He was a 
rather thick-headed young man, who had got what he 
called his education on the Continent, and who prided 
himself on having seen life. He ran away with Daisy 
rather as the result of a bet than otherwise, although 
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he was well enough pleased with his pretty prize, and 
meant, in a general way, to treat her very well. The 
handsome allowance which Nina's intercession had ob- 
tained from Mr. Fitzgerald for Daisy did not make him 
love her the less, particularly as his mother, who held 
the purse-strings, was sometimes apt to draw them a 
little tight 

Douglas Outram spent his mornings at the club, 
and his evenings — well, perhaps it would be as well 
not to inquire where he spent his evenings. He was 
perfectly dressed, and the mirror of fashion. He knew 
the exact shade of the glove of the period ; his horses 
were excellent. He was extremely complaisant about 
the Marquis de Vad6, and would never thwart Daisy 
if he could help it, because it made a "scene," and 
scenes were bad form. 

Paris was the resting-place for the sole of his foot, 
the dearest paradise of his imagination, if he had one, 
although he went to England when it was the proper 
thing to do so, and always to Baden-Baden and Hom- 
burg, where he gambled wisely and not too well. He 
spoke of America, with a certain condescension, as 
" that beastly country where I had the misfortune to 
be born, but where no decent person can live, you 
know ; " and the great experiment of the republic, the 
Stars and Stripes, even the great eagle himself, seemed 
to dry up and wither in the blasting sirocco of Mr. 
Outram's scorn. Prom the pyramid of his disdain Mr. 
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Outran looked down on forty million ignoramuses who 
supposed that they were living. 

As for the war which was raging at home, Mr. 
Outram only knew that it made gold very high, which 
was a " beast of a bore " ; and that it filled Paris with 
Southerners, who were very nice, he thought. 

When her new brother-in-law was presented to 
Nina, she could not, for the life of her, see what had 
attracted Daisy; but she was ready to like him for 
Daisy's sake. 

Mr. Outram was a man of taste. Female beauty 
had ever been his Capua, and he knew a handsome 
woman when he saw her. When Nina gave him her 
grand smile, and lifted her long lashes — nay, even ex- 
tended both hands to greet her new relative with the 
grace which comes from a good heart — Douglas Ou- 
tranks sense of what is agreeable was touched. He said 
within himself, he said it afterward to Daisy, and he 
said it at the clubs with more forcible epithets, that his 
new sister, the Baroness La Fontaine, was stunningly 
good-looking, and as nice as she was pretty. 

And when at the imperial -concert the newly-ar- 
rived baroness sang so well that all the world paused to 
hear, and the empress congratulated her in person, then 

Mr. and Mrs. Outram concluded that they would be- 
come very intimate with Nina, and treat her like a 
sister. 

The Marquis de Vad6 pronounced her cold and uh- 
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interesting, undoubtedly handsome, but not sympa- 
thetic, which Daisy thought well. 

But now came in a new element of discord. 

The old Baroness La Fontaine and her stiff daugh- 
ter, who would have been a canoness if the times had 
permitted, were very glad to welcome Vig^e's wife, 
Nina. With their own blood in her veins ; with her 
simple dignity and refinement ; with her great beauty 
and her accomplishments ; and with her money — they 
found her exactly the wife for Vig6e. But Daisy was 
another thing. 

The old baroness hated the empress and all her fol- 
lowers. She detested the American colony, and .dis- 
liked especially to hear of the success of the beautiful 
young women who were beginning to add their quota 
to the fastness of a fast age. Mrs. Douglas Outram 
had eloped with her husband, which was not to be for- 
given either. The baroness put down her small, old 
foot, and told Vig6e that Mrs. Douglas Outram was 
not to be invited to her house. 

This made the first quarrel between Nina and 

Vig6e; but Nina was conquered. She found that 

Vig6e would obey his mother, but not his wife ; nor 

did her tearful appeal to the old baroness have any 

effect. A grand ball was given in honor of Nina, and 

Daisy was not asked. The sisters might see each other 

if they pleased ; but her friends should not see a little, 

dissolute hanger-on of the imperial circle at her grand, 
10 
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old, faded bouse — such was the mandate of Nina's moth- 
in-law, and Nina was powerless before it. Of course, 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Outram were furious, and joined 
in bating Nina from tbat moment. 

So a discord crept in at once, and embittered Nina's 
life. It is doubtful if she ever would have thoroughly 
enjoyed either the stiff and the formal life of her mother- 
in-law's house, or the frantic gayety of Daisy's set. Her 
life held a distinction and brilliancy of its own, that 
reward of her own talents which comes to those gifted 
by Nature as she was. She had her flatterers, her pub- 
lic of both sexes; for women always admired Nina. 
She had her musical life, which ought to have been an 
absorbing and delightful one. Vig6e, though always 
kind, was less with her than ever before — for had he 
not his own Paris to attend to ? — but even in the midst 
of the gayest, most triumphant, and most successful 
career, the Baroness La Fontaine pressed her hand on 
her heart, found the same dull ache there, and felt that 
she was alone. 

No; there was one bright spot, one friend who 
came always, as the world seemed to be too intolerably 
insufficient, one who always brought back to her the 
ideal she had started with — Mr. Dacre. 

" You bear flattery better than any woman I have 
met," said he, as he joined her at a magnificent ball 
at the English embassy. " His royal highness has been 
praising your dancing." 
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" Has he ? " said Nina, laughing. " I am so very- 
glad, for I was doubtful about it. I do not dance so 
well as Daisy ; see how she swims like a swallow." 

" Yes, Mrs. Douglas Outram is the perfection of 
prettiness, and dances like an American woman, which 
is the highest praise." 

" It is evident you do not agree with his royal high- 
ness about my dancing, then?" said Nina, laughing 
still more. 

Mr. Dacre looked at her a moment, with something 
in his eyes which was dangerously suggestive of the 
past, but he drew a curtain of reserve, and returned to 
the mood of the moment. 

" You dance better than any woman I have ever 
seen," said he, " just as you do everything better; but 
I have thought you looking pale and wearied lately. 
Does not Paris satisfy you t " 

" No, I have not found my place, or my work, or 
my home yet," said she, growing grave. 

"It will come. You have before you all the re- 
sources of this richest city in the world ; you will have 
your charitable duties — there will come a day when you 
can go out and do good." 

" I have just had a letter from my dearest friend 
Clara Davenport, who is a' nurse down in one of our 
American hospitals near the Potomac, and I assure you 
I would change places with her this moment." 

" I do not doubt it. You are a Florence Nightingale 
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inoomprise. It is one of the most marvelous of all the 
complications of human destiny that you should have 
beauty, power, everything which women most covet, 
and that the great gift of being able to enjoy them 
should be left out." 

" Yes," said Nina. " Who is it who says 6 the choir 
of life has lost one note; who has got it, and what 
angel of heaven, what demon of hell, has stolen it ? ' Is 
it better for us or worse that the chord is always imper- 
fect ? That desperate Fate, which gives us everything 
else, and keeps us from our heart's desire ! " 

" I have always been sorry," said Mr. Dacre, " that 
Longfellow wrote ' Evangeline,' for there the story of 
hope deferred is so stamped into your heart by that 
beautiful tragedy, that you grow desperate. If I were 
a great poet I would make a superb story of how to 
forget, how to be reconciled, how to stop the eternal 
pain of the heart." 

" Lady Tredgold has conquered suffering better than 
any one I know," said Nina. 

This pair of friends had got upon a subject now 
which interested both, and, amid the splendors of the 
ambassador's ball, talked of Lady Tredgold, her chari- 
ties, her intellectual life, and her courage. 

" Whom is the baroness talking to so earnestly ? " 
said Mr. Effingham to Daisy. 

" Oh, Mr. Dacre, of the English legation— don't you 
know him i " 
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" All ! yes, I see — a most distinguished person — he 
is the heir to a title, or something, and somebody else 
came in, or something. Yes, I must ask about that 
liistory. The baroness deserts even his royal highness 
for Mr. Dacre — hey ? " 

" Oh ! they tell me that he was a great admirer of 
Nina in New York and in London. You see my cold 
and proper sister is not above the Parisian fashions, 
and nothing flatters a man more than to give up a 
prince for him." 

" Oh ! oh ! oh 1 that is the secret of the Baroness 
La Fontaine's unapproachableness, is it ? " said Mr. Ef- 
fingham, delighted with a new scandal. 

So this purveyor of gossip, this Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite, went off to tell everybody that the lovely baroness 
was not so cold after all, but had a serious affair with 
Mr. Dacre. 

How delighted he was when, two or three days 
later, in accompanying a newly-arrived party of Amer- 
ican friends to the H6tel Cluny, he saw Nina and Mr. 
Dacre, and a lady in deep mourning, hard at work at 
the antiquities ! It was so neatly done of Madame la 
Baronne, he thought. All this superiority, and taste 
for art, and love of pictures, and libraries, and museums, 
was such a good excuse ! He had seen many flirtations 
at the Louvre and the Luxembourg, and some in the 
Madeleine and the artists' studios, but this was better 
than all. He thought that all the tastes were but the min- 
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isters of Love, to feed his sacred flame — did Mr. Effing- 
ham — and he was surprised and pleased to think that 
he had finally tracked the " cold and proper" baroness. 
He afterward found out that the lady in deep mourning 
was an English lady of rank, and that she was often 
with them — Lady Tredgold, somebody said — " a woman 
of straw, I presume," said Mr. Effingham to himself. 

" Well, Vig6e, are you not jealous ? " said Daisy to 
him, gayly, after one of Nina's songs at the imperial 
concert, as Mr. Dacre carried her a bouquet from the 
English embassador. " I hear that Nina and Mr. Dacre 
are seen everywhere together, even out at the convent, 
at the Hotel Cluny, at the galleries, and at the hospital. 
Is it the most serious of all flirtations, a religious flirta- 
tion ? " 

" Jealous of dear old Dacre ? not I," said Vig6e. 

"Ah ! I see, he has mastered his art, and won the 
husband first. Bulwer says, ' The first principle in 
making love to the wife is to be polite to the husband.' " 
And Daisy danced off with the Marquis de Vade. 

Vig6e knew his little sister-in-law very well. " My 
little cousin who is not my cousin " had given him many 
opportunities to read her character, both before her 
marriage and since. He saw, what Nina did not see, 
her undying envy of Nina ; but, in spite of all that, 
her words struck him, and he concluded to be a little 
jealous. 

That wise woman who talked to me of Vigee's short- 
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lived devotion to Nina was wiser than I. She knew of 
whom she spoke. 

Vig6e had resigned from the navy at the time of his 
marriage, and thus a great occupation and resource had 
been taken away. He was too much inclined to self 
indulgence, and at all times he was given to the un- 
French habit of deep potations. 

But up to a certain point he had been very kind, 
very devoted to Nina. He was flattered and pleased 
with her success ; he enjoyed her social triumphs ; and 
he was especially glad that his mother liked her — for 
Vig6e was a French son. 

At first he would have utterly scorned the idea of 
jealousy. He did not care whether his wife had ad- 
mirers or not : he would have been mortified if she had 
not ; but Daisy approached him when he was out of 
temper — had been drinking too much, and jugt at a 
time when some matters were going very wrong with 
him in his own affairs. 

He felt ill at ease, and he suddenly concluded that 
it must be jealousy. 

So he watched Nina and Dacre with new eyes. It 
was true they were much together, and had an air of 
intimacy which appeared in no other friendship of Ni- 
na's. Still, it was far enough from love-making. Nina 
was wanting, so Vig6e thought, in one rather attractive 
grace — she had no talent for a tete-drtete. She was not 
quite sufficiently coquettish — he had told her so. But 
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now people were talking about her, were they ? And 
she simply was only a greater coquette than any? 
Daisy left no stone unturned, no word unsaid. She 
and Effingham worked incessantly to spread the re- 
port that Dacre was an old love ; that it was a serious 
affair. 

Thus, an ill word is never spoken in vain. Its echo 
( is endless, no matter how improbable the accusation, 
/ how false the charge. A seed of suspicion quickly 
takes root ; evil plants have vigorous growths. 

The winter went on and drew to a close. The last 
of the court concerts was at hand. 

Vig6e came in late, and looked up at the glittering 
group of ladies who sat about the foot of the empress's 
chair. Among them was Nina, who had been singing, 
and who was radiant and flushed. Vigee had been 
down in the country at the old Ch&teau La Fontaine 
(which was being restored with Nina's money, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald paying liberally for this cause), and had not seen 
his wife for several days. 

He was struck anew, and pleased, as he always was, 
with her good looks and to see half a dozen men around 
her chair. 

But, leaning on the back of that chair, holding her 
flowers, was Mr. Dacre, who seemed to gain rather than 
lose in that distinguished company — a man whose ele- 
gance and quiet attraction Vig6e noticed for the first 
time. 
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" Nina," said Vig6e, the next day, " I think this 
love-affair of yours with Mr. Dacre has gone far 
enough. You American women never know how to 
manage these things. Ton and Daisy are the talk of 
Paris. Now, had you been born and educated a 
Frenchwoman, you would have known by instinct how 
to avoid scandal; but you do not. I wish that you 
would change your lover, or else be more quiet in the 
matter." 

" Vigee ! " said Nina, starting as if he had stabbed 
her, " what are you saying ? Mr. Dacre — any man — 
my lover ! What a gross, horrible charge I I will go 
to your mother at once ! " 

" No, don't do that ; she must be spared all scenes ! 
She is too old ; this is between you and me." 

"Then retract that expression at once, Vigee, or 
everything ceases to be between you and me ! " 

Vig6e was astonished at the change which came over 
her. He was not prepared for the livid look, the pale 
lips, the flashing eyes. If she was not a Frenchwoman 
in her knowledge of the art of flirting, neither was she 
one in her indifference to this charge. 

" Why, Nina," said he, " don't be so puritanical. I 
thought you would be rather pleased — most women are 
— with an allusion to lovers. Tou like the reality ; why 
not the reputation? You are not different from the 
rest of womankind, most of whom try to deserve the 
name of ' attractive women,' even if they have it not. 
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Has not Dacre been an admirer of yours? Did he not 
wish to many you ? Do you not like him better than 
any man here ? " 

Then came, a& it always was to come in Nina's his- 
tory, the conflict between two duties. 

She owed allegiance to Mr. Dacre — he had been her 
best friend, she knew that. He was her best friend 
now, through all the temptations of this Paris, which 
was to her no congenial spot, but one where every pure 
instinct of her soul was constantly wronged and tortured. 

She thought, too — and it was a dangerous thought 
for Vig6e — that, had she married Mr. Dacre, he would 
never have insulted her by such a phrase as that which 
Vig6e had just used. He could not have had the 
thought. He who, amid this corrupt civilization, 
moved like some knight of old — her Sintram, who 
watched over her, ever defending her from the dragons 
who were on the watch for her youth and beauty — he 
to be sent away ? 

Every word of Vig6e's had been a revelation to her, 
a revelation of the impurity of his heart, of the utter 
want of sympathy with her, which was to characterize 
their future married life. Up to this time she had been 
moved by his tenderness for her, by his evident pleas- 
ure in her, by his good-temper, his superficial fondness. 
She had only been grieved that she had not had the 
first fondness of her heart to give him; but to have 
been untrue to him by word or look I 
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That had never occurred to her, for she could not 
have been so untrue to herself. Constancy, chastity, 
truth, these were simple facts, never more to be thought 
about or talked about, but as much a part of her as 
was her right arm. 

And to have them doubted ! 

She got over her passionate outburst as the hope- 
lessness of the case flashed upon her — for how make 
her husband understand her ? If he could go so far as 
to accuse her, he was already beyond any explanation. 

"What do you wish me to do?" she said, quite 
humbly. 

It was the worst question she could have asked ; it 
was a confession of guilt to the unbelieving French- 
man. Such sudden amiability coming after such pas- 
sion was read by him as the effect of terror rather than 
of obedience. He had no idea of the strong sense of 
duty which was fighting for him. 

" I do not know ; you must judge for yourself," was 
his cold answer. 

" Vig6e," said Nina, " I shall not let you off with 
this. You reached the point of accusing me of feelings 
I never knew, actions of which I could not have been 
guilty, a conduct which I repudiate. Now you shall 
tell me in so many words what you wish me to do, what 
I do now that displeases you. and then I shall decide 
what I will do." 

Vig6e did not like all this earnestness, and he had 
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no idea of quarreling with Nina to a desperate extent. 
On the contrary, he remembered that he wanted a very 
large sum of money to finish those repairs at Chdteau 
La Fontaine — the old, the real ch&teau, down in Pro- 
vence, from which the doctor's new one in Urania had 
been copied — and that it must all come from his 
wife. 

So he became very good-natured, and attempted to 
kiss her. 

" No, Vig6e, not that ; spare me that humiliation. 
I am your wife, and I will obey you ; but spare me 
your caresses ; I am in no mood for them." 

" Ah, dear Nina, how hard ! how unfeminine ! If 
we have quarreled, let us make up. What so common 
as these matrimonial squabbles ? Have your Dacre, if 
you want him ; I promise never to speak of it again. 
Let him ruin himself with these flowers, which he 
sends to you in such abundance, only avoid a scan- 
dal, that Iheg. Think of our old honored name, our 
rank — all that, you know. I dare say you are right, 
now I think of it. I have heard that the innocent ones 
are those who get talked about ; the guilty ones are 
more prudent, of course. When will it suit you to go 
down to Ch&teau La Fontaine ? Let us try our coun- 
try-life, and perhaps we shall suit each other better." 

Here was a guide, a philosopher, and a friend, for a 
young wife! Here was a tower of strength, a very 
present help ! 
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After Vigee had departed for his drive in the Bois, 
Nina sat by the window and communed with herself. 

If Mr. Davenport's teaching, if all the sorrow and 
discipline she had had, had not made Nina religious, it 
had at least given her one unfailing guide and help. 
She had kept her conscience clean and clear ; she knew 
what was right; she could see her way through all 
these mists. 

Here was a husband who did not believe in her, did 
not even care whether she was good or bad, who was 
willing to live with her on very jolly terms of camara- 
derie, while he was willing to assail her with the charge 
of the most unblushing infidelity. 

Did she owe allegiance to such a man ? And con- 
science answered " Yes." 

It was plainly her duty to give up Mr. Dacre. She 
did not quite see how; for he made no love to her. 
She could not tell him to stop his professions ; for he 
made none. Certainly, of all the men who surrounded 
her, he was the one from whom Vigee had the least to 
fear. She thought with a shudder of the elderly roues 
who came to whisper in her ear after her songs. She 
thought of Vig6e's chosen friends and associates ; she 
thought of all the new world that had opened to her 
since her marriage, and she saw but one light breaking 
through the darkness. That was this friendship which 
she was called on to renounce. For Mr. Dacre, with 
his vast knowledge of the world, had been of infinite 
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help to her. He had advised her in many a perilous 
position when worldly wisdom and fealty to her hus- 
band's rank and wishes had induced her not to offend 
men whom she otherwise would gladly have never 
spoken to again. 

Now, if she could have gone to Mr. Dacre, have 
told him all this, it would have been very plain sailing. 
But she could not. Every instinct of pride and pro- 
priety forbade that. She must simply shock him by 
her coldness, make him dislike her, treat him unfairly, 
so that he would cease to be her friend. That was all 
Fate left to Nina. 

It was a choice between two duties. Friendship 
has its claims and its laws. It has a right which con- 
science recognizes. 

But marriage has a greater. It demands all sacri- 
fices. 

And Nina had not failed to weigh herself in the 
balance, and to own that she had given Vig6e but a 
poor second love ; it had been wanting in the great, true 
fervor of the first. Perhaps, she thought, deprived of 
the light which love sheds on the pathway, it had not 
been in her power to be the perfect wife. Then she 
did not hesitate to weigh her feelings toward Mr. 
Dacre. Were they too intimate, too fond, too confiden- 
tial ? Did she lean too much on him ? 

No ; on this point she was quite sure. Her only 
infidelity to Vig6e was this : she carried in her inner- 
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most treasure-house one letter, one tear-stained, worn 
sheet of paper; it was that which Dr. Derwent had 
written to Clara Davenport. 

Perhaps even here she was wrong, but to that one 
memory she turned, and it seemed to strengthen her. 

" I will do all that I can to make Vig6e happy ; he 
shall respect me, and I will take up my cross ; if he 
does not respect me, it shall not be my fault," she said 
to herself. 

And when Vig6e came home, he found her as he 
liked to see her, beautifully dressed, calm, and cheer- 
ful, with even more interest in his pursuits than she 
usually showed. 

And the money came on, from Oswald Joyce, for the 
repairs to the old chateau. Its faded splendors were 
repaired, and its fallen statues picked up out of the grass, 
all with the money of the young American wife ; and 
from this time forth Mr. Dacre began to believe, from 
her strange conduct to him, that Nina was becoming 
changed by Parisian society. He bore coldness, and in- 
difference, and almost rudeness, from her ; then he dis- 
appeared, went off to the East, that land of old tradi- 
tions, that cradle of the race, where men and women 
dissatisfied with life turn their weary faces, as if it were 
home, and as if they could appease the anguish of fail- 
ure by returning to the point whence they started. 

He did not go even to bid her good-by, the common 
act of courtesy. He could not say, " Farewell " — 
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" For in that word, that fatal word, how e'er 
We promise — hope— believe — there breathes despair ! " 

But Nina felt that he was gone, and that it was 
well. She could only accept this loss, this deprivation, 
this pain, as one of the inevitable stabs of Destiny, and 
the consciousness of the injustice she was doing him 
was part of her duty and part of her pain. She must 
accept that, and be content that he should always do 
her injustice : he must be allowed to think that she had 
forgotten or grown tired of him. 

So Nina lost this friend — this friend who knew no 
shadow of turning, this invaluable aid and counselor. 

" The fortunate have whole years, 
And these they choose ; 
Bat the unfortunate have only days, 
And these they lose." 

Had he been by her side, she might have avoided 
some subsequent mistakes, but perhaps it is written in 
the horoscope of each one of us that we shall commit 
mistakes; they may be blind, stumbling steps, but still 
they carry us on. 

It rather baffled and annoyed Vig6e that, although 
Mr. Dacre had gone, certain wonderful bouquets still 
came. He wanted a scapegoat for his increasing ill- 
temper; Mr. Dacre was no longer available — whom 
should he choose ? 

For, besides all the other flowers which poured in on 
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Nina, admired and courted as she was, there came near- 
ly every day an especially beautiful collection, arranged 
with exquisite taste. 

These bouquets were unique, and appeared in Nina's 
dressing-room no one could tell how. Nina was quite 
as much at a loss as Vig6e ; the hand that brought them 
was effectually hidden ; the servants were questioned, 
but either did not know or would not tell. They were 
as fair, these flowers, as those of paradise, and there 
was a serpent concealed in them. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

CAROLINE BROWN AGAIN. 

" And often leaning all day long 
My head upon my hands, 
My heart aches for the vanished time 
In the fair foreign lands." 

I am not going to weary my dear readers with the 
Brown experience in Europe ; I am afraid too many of 
them have seen more of it than we did. I shall not 
mention how we three old maids enjoyed England ; 
how Melissa appropriated the British Museum; how 
snappishly I explored the Tower, and did not believe 
in the armor ; while Phoebe wept and sighed in West- 
minster Abbey, and copied a head-dress from the effigy 
of Elizabeth, high-nosed queen. 

We did as all travelers do : we three carried our- 
selves with us, and made just so much tributary as we 
could bring away. 

I could devote the remainder of this book to our 
courier Antonio, who alternately served, bullied, and 
helped us through every country and city ; whom we 
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one day admired and believed in, the next day loathed 
and distrusted. He cheated us so wisely that we did 
not know it, and made himself perfectly invaluable, 
reducing us to powder when he was unamiable, finding 
it perfectly impossible for us to go and see some water- 
fall or picture-gallery that he was tired of, or growing 
amiable, and elevating us to the rank of princesses, 
when it suited his convenience to do so. "We had the 
most potent wand of Prospero for invoking Antonio's 
respect — I do not know but I may say the respect of the 
world — in a good account at our banker's, and we had 
certain relations with one or two of our American min- 
isters which made Antonio grow an inch taller, for 
when his fellow-couriers could see him throw open a 
door to an embassador who called on the Duchesses 
Brown, Antonio was happy. 

Thus was completed the journal of a year, and we 
wrote a story of some old Italian city or some splendid 
Swiss mountain, some picture-gallery or some great 
church, on every page. Sometimes it was an obscure 
and humble chapter, and the vignette was a peasant's 
hut ; then it was a gay and glittering pageant, and a 
king rode by. Sometimes it was a dreamy and poetic 
vision, and we looked down into the water to see the 
shadow of Lucretia Borgia's palace ; anon we mounted up 
into the blue sky to gaze upon the snowy summit of Mont 
Blanc. Then we looked on battlements and towers, and 
fought over great wars, and saw monks and nuns defile 
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in solemn procession as they buried some great con- 
queror. Then we wept over the tomb of one gentle 
girl, whose short love-tragedy has made the world her 
mourner. Great dynasties, and great armies, from that 
of imperial Caesar down to Napoleon III., marched 
with us ; we fought the games of Rome over in the Coli- 
seum ; and we saw the peasants interpret the Passion of 
our Lord. Nothing was too high or too humble for us. 
Charlemagne and his paladins were but plums for our 
intellectual porridge, and the middle ages had accumu- 
lated their devout moss — that we, rolling stones, could 
garner some of it. For us, Verona, brave Amazon of 
Italian cities, had stood at the foot of the Alps to guard 
those soft, sunny plains forever. For us, Nuremberg 
had kept her walls and towers, her exquisite architect- 
ure, and her wedding-gifts, from old time. 

" There is a goblet which holds the universe," said 
the Norseman, and that goblet is Europe. 

I did not wonder that Nina had used the word 
" consolation" after her year spent in travel. 

At length we got to Paris, to the great comfort of 
Antonio. 

" The ladies will find all in Paris," said the cos- 
mopolitan — " lace of Venice, velvet of Genoa, carvings 
of Switzerland, photographs of everywhere, pictures, 
statues— -jKmf! " and he kissed his hand in air, as he 
thought of the galleries of the Louvre. 

And indeed we found all that Antonio said was 
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true. We were quite as astonished as he wished us to 
be ; we gave him enough to do in showing us that illim- 
itable city. 

But I had a human interest in Paris ; I wished to 
see the Sainte-Chapelle, but I also wanted to see Nina. 

And we did see her, and Vig6e : she pale and weary, 
Vigee bloated and not improved. It was all very grand, 
the old house in the faubourg, the beautiful carriage in 
which she took us to the Bois — and to see the hats go 
off to her ! We spent "a long time in Paris, and had 
the pleasure of watching her social triumphs;. but her 
smile was weary, and her walk slow and languid. 

Then she did us a great kindness. She took us 
down to the old Ch&teau La Fontaine, the original of 
our new one in Urania, which she had great pride in 
restoring. 

And when I saw that superb thing, with its terraces 
and fountains, its statues and its groups of marble and 
bronze, its noble fagade, its brave flights of steps, its 
gardens d la Dufresney, at once grand and poetically 
wild, where Nature was allowed in all her charming 
caprices and fairy fantasies, while art was allowed to 
look on and admire, then I realized that our ch&teau 
was new, and would remain so, for my lifetime at least. 
We must have a revolution which should create a new 
world upon the ruins of the old ; we must have had, be- 
hind that, corrupt and gay and voluptuous kings ; we 
must have had a past, in which monarchs would squan- 
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der millions to cause a rose to bloom — yes, all this, before 
we could hope to have the real Ch&teau La Fontaine ; 
and for a moment I regretted everything, even the 
guillotine, when I reflected that we never could have 
such a house as that. 

Old Madame la Baronne was there with her stiff 
daughter, an ungathered rose still on the tree. Madame 
had filled the house with company ; for selfish people 
who love only themselves can never bear to be alone. 

And the young baronne seemed to be not the red 
mistress .of the house. She had nominally the place of 
honor, but the old lady ruled. 

Nina did not seem to care. She regained her roses 
a little in showing us the beauties of her terrestrial 
paradise, to which no angel of happiness came. She 
was gracious to her guests ; in the evening she sang for 
us with all her former power and sweetness. She was 
full of that delicate intelligence which had ever been 
her chief charm to me ; and was fond of pointing out 
the beautiful ceilings, the work of Lemoine and Bou- 
cher; the tapestries from Flemish looms and from 
Gobelin's ; and knew more about the old ch&teau than 
anybody, but it gave her no pleasure. The well-spring 
was dry. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE ONLY MISTAKE. 

" 'Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 

Of Faith, and round the sufferer's temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction's heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from sorrow's keenest wind! " 

Clara Davenport was a Protestant saint, a Sister of 
Charity who needed no vows. To her the path of duty 
was as clear as that white road which runs between dark 
rocks and blue water on the Mediterranean shore. She 
never had to ask her way — it came to her. 

A prayerful and peaceful nature, born without one 
set of nerves, that last set which helps to make the 
genius and the sufferer, Clara was of the enviable 
women who can work and help others forever. She 
liked routine and adored authority. It was a pleasure 
to her to rise at six in the morning, and receive her or- 
ders from the surgeon in charge of the great, crowded 
hospital; and, although she had the sweet, womanly 
instincts of pity and compassion, it did not make her 
faint or sick or dizzy to see the horrible sights which 
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were before her day and night. Her small, white 
hands were as firm when she held the writhing limb 
for the surgeon to dress as they were when she sat, 
Bible in hand, reading to the convalescent. She was 
not hard, but she was calm ; her tears came slowly — 
they were not just behind her eyes, as tho$e of most 
women, but they came after the necessity for self-con- 
trol was over. Women who hope to be nurses should 
not weep easily, for it unmans a man to see a wom- 
an's tears. As she knew how to obey, so she of course 
knew how to command ; and Sister Clara became at 
length the most important, the most trusted, the most 
powerful, of all the Florence Nightingales of the vol- 
untary army of nurses. 

Four years had she been at her work, varied only 
by two or three visits to her parents at Urania. Four 
years of what experience ! The little, calm woman had 
received more confidences, more strange histories, more 
dying bequests, more offers of marriage, and more pro- 
testations of undying gratitude, than many belles of 
society. She was of the order of plain women who are 
overlooked in society, but who look well in sombre 
colors, unomamented useful dresses which have no 
rustle to them. .Many a prodigal son who had left 
home, and leaped into our war as into a hopeful chasm 
that might possibly swallow him up, recovered under 
her gentle touch, begged of her to leave off nursing and 
to follow him home to Europe to his reinstated charac- 
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ter and better fortunes. Many a young soldier of admi. 
rable record went out with his bullet-wounds healed, but 
with a severe ache in his heart as he remembered how 
she had sat by his bedside night after night when he 
burned with fever, how cool and pure had been that 
hand which bathed his hot brow ! 

But Clara laughed at them all, and went on with 
her work. To save a poor drummer-boy's right hand ; 
to watch that strange, insidious wound which would 
not recover ; to track the undiscovered ball which was 
giving the poor captain such relentless anguish — these 
became Clara's love-affairs. She managed her vast 
kitchen, too, so that the best of beef-tea, the most 
fragrant of broths, the most tempting of broiled birds, 
came up regularly to her patients. 

" Such a woman get married ! " said her friend the 
head-surgeon. " If she did, she would widow four hun- 
dred men a day." 

And so, in the midst of that terrible game " whose 
table, earth, whose dice were human bones," walked 
this image of saintly purity and helpfulness and 
strength; and there were many like her both North 
and South. 

But one day there came to her a strange freight, one 
that shook that unique calmness of hers : young men 
bent double, skeletons moving, walking, even attempt- 
ing to smile, a horrible and a ghastly failure of a smile 

— men who held out hands from which the joints had 
11 
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dropped — the miserable wretches from Andersonville 
and Belle Isle. 

Whether through mistake, or from the legitimate 
consequences of war, which must be cruel and which 
must be horrible, there they were, the true victims of 
the great national mistake — those unknown sufferers, 
the creatures caught in the toils of that mystery of pun- 
ishment, that vicarious atonement for others' sins, which 
causes the innocent to suffer for the guilty. 

It was given to Clara to feed and tend these poor 
wretches in their pathetic cry for food, their melancholy 
unmanhood, their wills gone, their minds unhinged. 
Her calm, firm tone, her experience, her instinct of 
helpfulness, were of enormous value in such a strait as 
this. 

" You alone can save this man," said the surgeon, as 
he stood looking at one emaciated creature who could 
no longer see or hear. 

Clara bent over the cot on which he had been laid, 
and uttered a low cry. 

The surgeon looked at her inquiringly. 

" It is enough to shake even your tried nerves," said 
he. " Shall I send another nurse ? " 

" No," said Clara ; " leave him to me." 

The assistants noticed that Sister Clara seemed to 
have become endowed with new strength and nerve 
after this. She alone had the firmness to keep these 
poor wretches on the low diet which alone could save 
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them ; she alone could advise and create new modes of 
cure for their dire disease ; and for the poor, sightless 
and deaf murmuring idiot, over whom she had leaned 
with an unusual sign of emotion — for him her exertions 
were tireless. 

And, in a month, sight and hearing had come back ; 
the brain worked a little ; the great, manly frame began 
to be covered with flesh ; the brown hair had started on 
the head ; the eyes followed her about the room ; mem- 
ory, long disturbed, began to return by fits and starts, 
and then go away again. 

" This one will pull through," said the 'surgeon, as 
he left him one day in a comfortable sleep. 

Many of her patients died ; some half recovered and 
went off to friends and home ; some linger yet in insane 
hospitals ; others lead a life of invalidism — the death- 
line not yet crossed ; and some are well men. 

Clara's patient lingered long before he raised his 
head, and then, as he looked at her long and earnestly, 
said: 

k Clara Davenport ! " 

" Yes," said she, " Dr. Derwent ! " 

And so they met again — the two who had parted in 
the peaceful village after the great tragedy of Nina's 
life. 

Derwent had much to tell, much to ask ; but Clara 
was as prudent with her brain-cure as with her body- 
cure. Stiffened limbs must be made to move, unused 
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nerves and muscles must be induced to take up their 
work, before she could allow him to talk much. 

One day he smiled, as he submitted patiently to her 
orders. 

"Remember," said she, "you taught me to nurse." 

" You made a singularly apt pupil," said he. 

His story was the very common one. He was taken 
off the field, supposed to be dead, and carried over the 
lines, when he proved to be alive. He slowly recovered 
to remain a prisoner. He had a grateful memory of a 
gentle nurse in a Southern hospital, who treated him 
in his dire distress as kindly as if he had been her 
brother — then came the history of reimprisonment. 

One day Clara sat by his side reading her letters. 
He could move his hands now, and see, and read a lit- 
tle ; and she gave him a letter from her father to look 
over. 

But he looked at another letter in her lap — it bore 
a foreign post-mark — both knew and felt whom it was 
from. 

" Clara," said he, after reading Mr. Davenport's let- 
ter, " tell me about Nina." 

Clara turned a little pale. " Are you strong enough 
to hear about her ? " said she. 

" Yes," said he ; " I am getting ready to take up my 
burdens." 

Four years — how much can happen in that space 
of time 1 Nina's letters had sketched for her old friend 
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all the gay and brilliant hours of her Parisian life ; had 
painted for Clara the light, highly-colored, insouciant 
picture of the French capital, as it was during our years 
of struggle, when yet something of our own perturbed 
state reached even Paris. 

She had dwelt little on her own growing unhap- 
piness in her married life, and had shown a woman's 
generosity in bearing lightly on Vig^e's faults. Only 
once had she written in a bitter and angry spirit, and 
then it was after a most palpable insult. She had gone 
down to Ch&teau La Fontaine — restored and made hab- 
itable by her own efforts, her money — her own house — 
and had found the doors locked against her — another 
lady had possession. 

When she had remonstrated with Vig6e, he had sim- 
ply said that she had better not go there again without 
asking him — she would simply give herself pain if she 
did. 

Li that hour of humiliation she had written Clara 
all ; for Clara was of the guild of the sympathetic— all 
secrets could be poured into her breast. 

How much of all this should Clara tell DerwenU 
Would it be wise or right to complicate the sorrows of 
these two people by telling the man who was supposed 
to be dead, but who was alive, of the sorrows of the 
woman he loved ? 

" Nina is well, and beautiful, and admired," said 
Clara, evasively. 
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" Is she happy ? " asked Derwent. 
" Perhaps as happy as most people," said Clara. 
" I see that you have a letter from her in your lap ; 
will you not read it to me ? " 

" No," said Clara ; " I must read it myself first." 
It was well that she had taken this precaution I 
This was Nina's letter : 

" Dear Clara ; I have a romance to tell you to-day, 
or a tragedy — one of those sad chapters in my history 
which of late have been unfolding too rapidly for me 
to read. "Were it not for you, to whom could I turn in 
these dreadful hours ? I should think myself but the 
puppet of Fate — I should lose my reason. Clara, I have 
written you of Vig6e's first singular attack of jealousy , 
his suspicions of my love for Mr. Dacre ; of the mys- 
terious arrival of certain anonymous flowers. I then 
wrote to you of my discovery of his infidelity to me, 
of the mysterious lady at Ch&teau La Fontaine. Clara, 
in that hour I went to his mother. She was my only 
proper confidante — my only friend — and she laughed at 
me ! i Oh ! my dear/ said she, ' Vigee is a man, and 
we must forgive him — ha! ha! ha! So awkward, 
though, just like his dear father, who never could conceal 
anything. Don't notice it, dear Nina ; it will be an ex- 
cellent hand on him if you ever wish to flirt yourself. 
And the idea of his being jealous of you ! ' 

" This was his mother, Clara ! But, thank God, I 
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Lave not wanted to flirt. There have been many men 
about me — too many — who would have afforded me 
that satisfaction. The very commonness of the thing 
disgusted me ; I felt that I must be patient, and await 
the end. Perhaps, too, this was my punishment for hav- 
ing married Vig6e with my heart in Derwent's grave. 

" But last week came the unlocking of the mystery. 
C6cile L'Abrize, whom I brought from Urania, and 
who has always been a member of my family, though 
now rather old for service, came to me weeping. 

" ' Madame is an angel,' said she ; ' can madame 
forgive a dying woman ? ' 

" 'I hope so,' said I; i explain yourself. ' 

" i Madame will go with me to a death-bed — the 
death-bed of one who desires to be forgiven ? ' 

" I had been often enough with C£cile to the bed- 
sides of the dying — there was nothing strange in that — 
but she was weeping so bitterly I could not account for 
her agitation. I followed her to see — what, and whom ? 

" Clara, we arrived at the scene. A woman lay there 
breathing heavily — a woman whom I had seen before, 
one whom I had nursed in sickness, and who more 
than once had arisen from mortal illness almost, under 
my hand. 

" The woman who struck me down by the death-bed 
of my brother 1 

" Yes, it was Peggy — Peggy with a child in her 
arms, a little girl two years old — Vig^e's child. 



/•* 
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i the mysterious lady of Chateau La Fon- 
ad encountered Vigee in his second visit to 
i had followed him here, and it was she who, ^^ •**?; 

tile, had sent me the mysterious bouquets, 
wretch ! She told me all her story in that 
jour. 

nk God, she cleared Derwent of half his guilt 

cr, toward me — for that I thank her. She fol- 

im to America against his will, as she had mar- 

n against his will ; having known and loved 

/ten he wan a young boy, a student, and she a 

1 older than he, she persuaded him to marry 

/"ig6c had seen her and admired her, as we know, 

two visits to Urania. I do not know more. I 

A ask her when their love-affair began ; I only 

her why she had followed me with her flowers, 

lowers which brought me trouble, as she was born 

Jfocaiiso,' said she, * I loved you, because you were 
o me in my illness and distress. You have been 
\ mo in a strange way, Madame la Baronnc; you 
pined the love I should have had. I have now 
hicli belonged to you. I should have hated you, 
did not. C&mIo has been my friend: she took 
io flowers which 1 arranged. Now, madame, dear 
wtiful and powerful as you are, save this child ; 
away from this wicked city \ save it from the 
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memory of its mother ; bring it up to be pure and good 
like yourself J 

" And she died, this woman who has twice inter- 
fered with my happiness — she died in my arms. 

" Clara, I have left Vig6e, I have taken the child; 
I have written the whole story to him. I shall come 
home to America with my charge. Dear Sister Ursula 
of the Sacr6 Cceur advises me to remain ; tells me that 
marriage is indissoluble ; but my heart tells me that I 
have a right to go. I cannot and will not live with 
Vig6e. 

" O Clara ! what charm have I wanted that this 
woman has had ? Where has she kept this powerful at- 
traction of hers, and of what use to me has been my 
much-vaunted beauty, this voice, all these advantages, 
as they are called ? 

" One thing is left to me — duty. I will bring up 
Vig6e's child to be a good woman. 

" One thing is left to me ; yes, many things — I have 
my father and my fortune. I can be a comfort to the 
one, and I can do good with the other. O Clara ! your 
miserable friend, Nina La Fontaine." 

Clara looked exceedingly pale when she returned 
to the doctor. 

He still held her father's letter in his hands. 

" I see one page here that you have not read," said 
he. "Mr. Fitzgerald is dead, and there are strange 
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rumors about the fortune. Oswald Joyce has been spec- 
ulating, and it is feared that he has embarrassed the 
estate." 

"Mr. Fitzgerald dead!" said Clara, sinking into 
her chair. 

In a few weeks the doctor, whose strength came 
back quickly, after the first trial was over, began to 
walk in the grounds leaning on Clara's arm. There 
was a growing intimacy and fondness, as there is apt 
to be between nurse and patient. It was natural that 
there should be one here. 

What did he not owe to her? She had brought 
him back from idiocy, from blindness, from the very 
gates of death. Her exquisite care, tenderness, and wis- 
dom, had bridged over that terrible gulf, that dead-line, 
which he so nearly crossed. 

Now, in all the first flush of convalescence, Clara was 
near him, the woman he had always liked, always ap- 
proved of, the woman of whom he had spoken as sen- 
sible, calm — the wife of whom a man's reason would 
approve. 

She had been pushed aside from his fancy, then, by 
the brilliant, flashing flower, the radiant Nina. He had 
made her a friend, instead of anything nearer, in those 
days when he had sinned so deeply in Urania, and had 
contrived to forget, in wooing Nina, that he had a wife 
living in the next street. 

A wife living ! had he not the same tie now ? What 
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did he know of Peggy, except that he had sent her 
away ; that he had not seen or heard of her for four 
years ; that he knew her worthless, false, but still his 
wife? 

The chain which had hung so lightly on him, how- 
ever, did not gall him particularly now. His manner 
toward Clara grew more tender ; he looked at her with 
eye, and smile, which spoke a gratitude more intensely 
deep, an admiration more pitilessly soft and tender, than 
any words could have expressed. She could, with Ten- 
nyson's heroine, have said to him : 

" Oh, beautiful, clear-cut face, 
Why come you so cruelly meek? " 

He was to her the very core of her heart, her ideal 
above all men, the one who forever would have shut 
out the possibility of her loving another. From the old 
days in Urania, she had loved him, and when he made 
her his confidante of his love for Nina, she felt the 
sharpest sword go through her heart, yet she was glad 
to be even wounded to death by his hand, rather than 
give him up. She hid her wound as only a woman can, 
and became his wisest adviser and best friend. 

When Fate threw him into her fond arms, helpless, 
she had wooed him back to life ! Few women have been 
so happy as Clara was in those days, when she was nurs- 
ing Derwent. She looked back to them in other years, 
as a sort of compensation for all that was hard in her 
lot, a bright stream of sunlight in a clouded day. 
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And the long, tender convalescence which followed ! 
when she thought that he showed her that he loved 
her, and when he began to take care of her and insist 
that she should sit down and rest while he brought a 
cushion for her feet, poor Clara ! but little used to petits 
8oins, how grateful she was 1 

Clara Davenport had a right to think well of her- 
self, to believe in her own integrity, to trust her own 
conscience. It had borne her through many a sad and 
trying day ; it had made her one of the most useful, 
unselfish, and purest of women ; but, when she came to 
reason on the duty she owed to Nina, she made a hid- 
eous mistake. 

Hideous as to right and wrong, and yet it was a 
natural one. Should she allow Derwent to know of 
Nina's separation from Yig6e, she knew that he would 
fly to her on the wings of the wind. She knew, by the 
very way he pronounced her name, that the deepest 
passion of his heart was still Nina. 

She knew that all he offered to her, Clara, was that 
second juice of the grape, the inferior wine of grati- 
tude, and not the AmUse, that " first dropping of the 
grape;" she knew veiy well that if he married her, it 
would be because he believed Nina out of his reach ; 
and Clara was willing to take him on these terms, be- 
lieving, as many a woman has believed, that, once his 
wife, her own great love would compel his, that grat- 
itude would become passion ; forgetting that — 
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u Like Dian's kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, and is not bought." 

She reasoned herself into the idea that it would be 
wrong for these cruelly dissevered lovers to meet, with 
another marriage-tie embarrassing their relations, and 
affording Nina a new perplexity. For, although Der- 
went's wife, poor Peggy, was dead, was not Vig6e alive ? 

Alas ! poor Clara ! — when the heart speaks, it is a 
giant, and conscience becomes a pygmy. 

So, after days of soft, sweet, embarrassing tender- 
ness, with Derwent's eyes following her with an ex- 
pression which made her heart leap in her bosom, Clara 
determined on her course of action. 

" Are you strong enough to bear some rather agi- 
tating news ? " she asked him. 

" Yes, Clara— is it anything about Nina ? " 

The answer stung her to the quick. This man could 
forget that he had been looking love at her, could for- 
get all that she had done for him, at the thought of 
Nina ! She began to hate Nina. 

" No, Derwent ; it is of Peggy I wish to speak." 

Derwent's color fled, but he summoned up his man- 
hood, and resolved to know the worst. 

"Well, Clara, what of the unlucky girl who has 
blighted my whole life ? I am strong — I can hear." 

" She is dead," said Clara, simply ; "you must not 
ask me further, how I know or what I know ; she is 
dead. She will trouble you no further." 
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And then she left him — left him to those feelings 
which overwhelm us when we hear that Death has 
taken from us even our worst enemy ; a sort of shame 
and regret that we do feel relieved ; a grief at our own 
cold-heartedness. 

" The saddest shame to me is that I cannot mourn 
her," said Derwent to himself, 

Clara kept on the even tenor of her way — perhaps 
saw less of Derwent than usual. His was an affection- 
ate, caressing nature, desiring of all things to be loved — 
to love, like all men who have great power over 
women, he had intense need of them; he flattered that 
most intimate nerve of a woman's heart, the belief tiat 
she was necessary to him, and, truth to tell, some woman 
was most necessary to him. He loved the voice, the 
gentle manner, the refined companionship of women. 
Never sensual, he was sensuous, and such men are most 
powerful in winning women. 

Clara, too, had, in a certain way, a quality which he 
had never before met in a woman. He was not quite 
sure that he was absolutely indispensable to her. He 
was piqued at Clara's calmness ; at her power of being 
always at work, always useful, always serene, always 
herself. Had she been the champion coquette of the 
world she could not have played her cards better, and 
Derwent, knowing that he did not love her, but that he 
only liked, respected, revered her, really got to feel that 
some of the agitations of love may accompany the high- 
er developments of friendship. 
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So, without quite knowing why or when, he found 
himself engaged to Clara — apologizing, as he asked her 
to marry him, for the wretched remnant of a life which 
was all he had to offer her. 

Then was he overwhelmed by her answer. Then 
did he tremble at the great secret he had unlocked. 
This calm woman had loved him always, would love 
him always. 

He had expected a cool, friendly response; they 
would be a pair of married friends — when he, by a life 
of devotion, could atone for the errors of the past, and 
could repay in a small degree the debt he owed her. 

Not at all. Clara had conquered her hero, and she 
overwhelmed him with a statement of his own perfec- 
tions, for which he was not prepared. 

Men with Derwent's eyes and smile commit in- 
voluntary crimes ; they look unutterable things ; they 
look devotion they do not feel ; they express a tender- 
ness which does not exist. Hence they gain, without 
intending or deserving it, a reputation for inconstancy. 
Derwent was no pattern. Alas ! the doctor was a little 
disillusioned by his Clara's asking him to write to her 
father of their engagement a day or two after it had 
happened. 

" Clara, wait until I am more worthy to ask him for 
his daughter," said he. 

" No," said Clara, " I have never had a secret from 
my father, and never will. I have already written to 
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my bishop ; the letters must go by the same mail, or 
our engagement must be dissolved." 

The doctor felt himself, even in those early times, a 
little conscious of his enslavement. This was a very 
different woman — a much cooler head — from any he had 
met before. He found himself questioning whether 
this was quite agreeable ; and somehow a ludicrous im- 
age occurred to him of being chained to the oar. 

However, Clara's soft hand brushed the hair back 
from his brow, and she gave him one of her rare smiles. 

" Not only health but beauty has come back," said 
she. 

The doctor wrote the letter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

NINA. 

"Many men would not tell a lie, yet they seem to have faith 
in concealment ; they would rather not reveal the truth ; dark- 
ness seems to offer them the cover of a friendly wing. But there 
is no veil like light — no adamantine armor against hurt like the 
truth." 

These is no doubt that concealment, in nine cases 
out of ten, of that which concerns only ourselves, is the 
most sagacious course. There is equally no doubt that, 
in the long-run, the truth, being the only thing which 
stands its ground in this world, is by very far the wisest, 
as it is the right road to heaven. 

Nina did not wear her heart on her sleeve ; she was 
not one of the women who had a pleasure in talking of 
her own emotions, sufferings, or temptations. There 
are women in the world who would rather accuse them- 
selves of every crime than not talk about themselves, 
but Nina was not one of these. She had a strong, 
single impulse of truth in her nature, she had the cour- 
age of her opinions, when she had decided that a thing 
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was right (it often happened, as it does to all of us, 
that her decision was the wrong one) : but, when she 
had decided, she cared very little what other people 
thought. 

It was fortunate for her that she did care little, for 
the whole world was against her. It would have been 
natural for her to appeal to Daisy, but Daisy would 
have none of her. 

" I do not approve of a woman's leaving her hus- 
band," said the virtuous Daisy. " Heaven knows that 
we all of us have enough to forgive! But we must 
forget and forgive in this world. Then it is an outrage 
upon Christianity, morals, and society, for Nina to take 
that child — Peggy's child. No, I cannot sustain Nina 
in her eccentric course ; " and Daisy drew herself up 
for the admiration of the American colony. 

Her husband was far more lenient, and — alas, for 
Nina's cause ! — the Marquis de Vad6 pleaded for her. 
He said : " The men at the club thought Yigee's conduct 
to his wife very contemptible, particularly in shutting 
the doors of her own country-house against her, after 
using her fortune to restore it. As for his own little 
pleasures, that was all right, only they might have been 
conducted with more secrecy and taste." 

This advocacy of the Marquis de Vad6, who began 
to find the beautiful and spirited baroness very much to 
his liking, completed the list of Nina's sins in Daisy's 
eyes; so the latter, breathing virtuous sentiments at 
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every pore, refused to receive Nina, and went on in- 
triguing to meet the marquis at Baden-Baden, while her 
husband took a trip to despised America. 

The moment that the opportunity offered, all those 
who had envied the Baroness La Fontaine her extraor- 
dinary success in the then brilliant circles of French 
court-life, and the singular accident which had opened 
the two antagonistic doors to her, of the aricien regime, 
and the more amusing imperial salon — all these people 
turned against her ; she had done them an irretrievable 
injury, she had surpassed them in the race. 

And she had added on another crime to this one : 
she had been uniformly obliging. Many of them had 
to remember that she had procured invitations, court 
favors, opera-boxes, and the thousand-and-one advan- 
tages which a person of influence can command. This 
sort of generosity is never forgiven by worldlings ; its 
very bestowal implies a social inferiority on the part of 
the recipient which galls ; and, although the favor can 
be easily forgotten, the patronage never can be. 

But there was one friend who fortunately happened 
to be in Paris — Lady Tredgold — who suffered from none 
of these limitations. Daisy stamped her pretty little 
American foot, which the Parisians so admired, when 
she heard that Nina, and the child, and her servants, 
were all at Lady Tredgold's beautiful hotel on the 
Champs-£lys6e. 

" Nina has too good luck, in spite of her f oily," 
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said Daisy, tears of vexation filling her eyes. " Now 
I have twice her sense, and yet Lady Tredgold would 
not speak to me if I should go down on my knees to 
her. However, Nina will never be invited out to dinner 
again in Paris, and she cannot sing at her beloved court 
concerts — that is one comfort ; and I will see to it that 
Effingham sends a good account home to the American 
newspapers, that will effectually stop my Lady Baron- 
ess from having any great success in New York soci- 
ety, should she return there." 

And Daisy was as good as her word. Mr. Effing- 
ham's letters to the New York press were an example 
of how not to say it ; that is, to say the truth : carefully- 
hinted innuendoes, as to there having been fault on 
both sides ; the baron having been jealous of a wealthy 
Englishman ; the remarkable discovery of a child who 
had been put out to nurse ; the curious conduct of the 
lady under the circumstances; the request from the 
mother of the baron that the suspected lady should 
leave her house — all these allusions were carefully 
worked up into a story which left Nina not a rag of 
character. 

She had, however, one or two friends among her 
own country-people, who befriended her conspicuously — 
Mr. and Mrs. Golding : he an American artist who had 
lived long abroad ; his wife, a lady of New York, with 
high social position and many friends. She took care 
that a more truthful version should reach the ears of 
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many people ; and Golding, a good fellow, a man also 
with influence, did his best to right her in the opinions 
of those whose belief in her was of value ; so she did 
not go from Dan to Beer-sheba and find all barren. * 

Lord Arthur Wilton and his wife, Lady Mary Wil- 
ton, near relations of Lady Tredgold, gave her not only 
their protection and love, but a vision of marriage, 
which to her was paradise. To come away from these 
tortures of suspicion and jealousy, which she had en- 
dured, finding that Vig6e had been blaming her, be- 
cause he was a sinner himself, and to see people happy, 
contented, and helpful to each other, as were the Wil- 
tons and the Goldings, was a revelation which saved 
her. from unbelief. We are very apt to think that the 
particular misery which has come to us is the universal 
misery. 

Lord Arthur and his wife were older than Nina, yet 
near enough to be her friends and sympathizers. Lady 
Tredgold was old enough to be her mother, and a per- 
son whom her friends spoke of as " vastly eccentric." 
She had always admired Nina ; she was a good woman, 
strong, and reliable; she was a great lady, rich and 
powerful ; all these were valuable adjuncts in a friend, 
but it did not follow that she was altogether agree- 
able. 

"You are the only person, except my wife, who 
seems to have found the clew to the labyrinth in my 
dear aunt's ease," said Lord Arthur to Nina one day. 
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"Lady Mary finds the clew to everybody's heart," 
said Nina, looking gratefully at the graceful yet rather 
quaint Englishwoman by her side. 

Lord Arthur took all homage and respect to his wife 
as a foregone conclusion, and smiled assent. These two 
were so much one that they had nearly done away with 
the use of language, and were monosyllabic, except 
with their eyes and smiles. 

For instance, in their devotion to Nina they would 
gently remind each other of their duty to her. Thus, if 
the evenings were cold, Lady Mary would say, " Ar- 
thur — shawl ! " pointing to Nina ; or he would say to 
her, " Mary — footstool," and each would jump to fulfill 
the omission ; so when they were talking (in what Nina 
found rather a jerky and hesitating way) they were 
constantly throwing in these interjections to each other. 
Driving around Paris, and stopping to look at the obe- 
lisk, Lord Arthur would remark to his wife : 

" Mary, Nile this winter ? " 

" Yes, Arthur, if you say so." 

cc Telegraph for a dahabeeh to-morrow ; " and so on. 
Lord Arthur would then come back to the subject of 
his aunt, in his wandering way. 

" You know my aunt's history, of course ? " he 
asked Nina one day. 

" Only in parts," said Nina ; " I know that she has 
suffered." 

" Great wrongs — great wrongs. You see she was a 
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great beauty, and her brother, Lord Tredgold, was very 
fond of her ; stood in the place of a father, refused to 
marry on her account, adored her in fact, took her up 
to London, where she met a Hungarian man of science 
— what was his name, Mary ? " 

" Wesselenyii," said Lady Mary. 

"Ah, yes! Dr. Wesselenyii, who was the pet of 
some duchess or other, and who had a great reputation 
as being able to cure nervous diseases. Now, what does 
Lady Henrietta Tredgold do, on arriving in London, but 
get thrown from her horse, at the end of the season, 
and, from that time to this, I think she has never got 
over it ! " 

" And became a nervous invalid," said Lady Mary, 
to season Lord Arthur's abruptness. 

" Yes, Mary, I have heard my mother say that when 
Dr. Wesselenyii was called in they feared trouble, for 
she says he was simply the most charming man she ever 
saw — tall, handsome, dignified, 6 with a pair of eyes 
that read your very soul ; ' way you women talk, you 
know — " 

" Arthur, smelling-bottle ! see how pale Madame La 
Fontaine is ! " 

They were driving in the Bois, while this conversa- 
tion was going on, and Lord Arthur had been made the 
custodian of smelling-bottles, fans, and other impedi- 
menta, as he sat opposite the two ladies. 

But before Lord Arthur could find the smelling- 
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bottle, Nina had regained her color, and begged him 
to go on. 

" She got better, and then she got in love, and then 
she ran away with Dr. Wesselenyii, to the ruin of her 
happiness, for he was the most adroitly cruel of fasci- 
nating men. Her brother threw her off ; she has suf- 
fered poverty and exile ; when her husband had dragged 
her through every country of Europe, he left her for a 
French dancing-girl. I think she was painting fans for 
a living in Paris, when Lord Tredgold found her again 
— was she not, Mary ? " 

" No, illuminating books, Arthur," put in the prac- 
tical Lady Mary. 

" Or making bonnets ; no matter what, the principle 
remains the same. He brought her home, and adopted 
her son. — Mary, shawl for Madame La Fontaine ! Pale 
again ! " 

" No, I beg of you," said Nina, forcing herself to 
speak. " I have been changing color all my life — do 
not mind me. I beg of you to go on with your story ; 
I am interested in it beyond all words." 

" Edward Wesselenyii was about my age, the same, 
I think—" 

" Two years younger, Arthur." 

"Perhaps, perhaps; we were together with a tutor 
whom I have reason to recollect, for he had a pretty 
daughter. I fell in love with her, she fell in love with 
Edward, and I was sent away to France." 
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" Fortunately for me," said Lady Mary. 

" Yes, Mary, and did not see Edward again until 
we met at Oxford. But, in the mean time, Dr. "Wes- 
selenyii had given much trouble ; he claimed his son, 
and gained access to him, got a great influence over him, 
and, had it not been for the power and wealth of Lord 
Tredgold, would have taken him away from his mother 
entirely." 

" You see, too," said Lady Mary, " the very quali- 
ties which he had inherited from a father and mother 
so entirely unlike made a sort of chaotic being of Ed- 
ward Wesselenyii. He had his father's brain and his 
mother's heart ; he was full of illy-regulated generosity, 
self-sacrifice, arid courage ; but he had no prudence, no 
constancy, none of those ticketed and well-regulated 
virtues which we English love ; and yet he was the only 
boy at Eton who would stand over and nurse a poor 
fellow who had been bitten by a mad dog." 

" Mary would have done that," said Lord Arthur to 
Nina, confidentially. 

" Mary did not go to Eton, however," said his wife. 
" Edward grew up in the house of his invalid uncle, 
and with his disappointed, broken-hearted mother, who 
has many virtues and many faults. He grew a lova- 
ble, clever, and handsome boy, until his uncle, most un- 
wisely, tired of Dr. Wesselenyii's persecutions, demands 
for money, and general worthlessness, told the son to 

choose between them, and Edward did choose his father, 
12 
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went to Paris, where he studied medicine and science, 
for he inherited much of the worthiest side of his 

father's mind. 

" Then Lady Tredgold seemed to have received the 
last stab. She consented to all her brother's terms — 
that she should give up both husband and son forever, 
take her brother's name, refuse further aid to or recog- 
nition of Edward — for poor old Judeon, our tutor, had 
come to her, with his story of wrong and sorrow. He 
said that Edward had induced his daughter, his only 
daughter, to elope with him ! " 

" Arthur came to the rescue, and told the truth for 
him," said Lady Mary, quickly. 

" Yes, I could tell them that Peggy, always madly 
in love with Edward, had come to his room in boy's 
clothes, and assuring Edward that she had done so be- 
cause she preferred to do that — anything, rather than 
stay away from him — had in fact so worked on his fool- 
ish, inconsiderate generosity, that he married her. 

" This might have been forgiven by his mother, but 
Lord Tredgold did not feel like forgiving another fool- 
ish marriage. Then, I think Edward did treat his 
mother badly about this. He was desperate, he was 
wretched, he was proud, he was ashamed to meet her. 
He went off to Paris to his father, and we heard noth- 
ing of him for a long time. 

" The first time he wrote to his mother he told her 
that he had entered your army under his own name, 
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and she sent out a very kind note of forgiveness, and 
asked for his picture, which was sent to her just before 
he was killed, or just after, for you know he fell in a 
few months after enlisting — Mary, a shawl ; I am sure 
Madame La Fontaine is cold — and as for Peggy — " 

" She died in these arms a month ago," said Nina, 
calmly. 

It was strange to her, and to her listening friends, 
that she could tell her side of the story so calmly and 
clearly as she did. It was only that she had known 
Edward Wesselenyii's history a long time, ever since 
she saw his portrait at Briar Towers, the first year of 
her married life — that portrait, painted with hers, on 
alternate days, by the same hand. 

How often had Mr. Monson paused and contrasted 
those two pictures ! 

" This," said the musing painter, " might be some 
Saxon soldier going down to Venice, in the warlike 
fourteenth century, to woo the beauty with her bird in 
her hand." 

The shuttle of Fate had woven in and out this same 
pattern in her warp and woof— it was difficult to sepa- 
rate these two figures. 

It was in this quiet house of Lady Tredgold's, in 
Paris, surrounded by three good friends, that Nina 
heard of her father's death. 

She determined to come immediately home, and 
looked around for us. 
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And where were we Browns? Where were the 
three fatal sisters, who might have been of some use ? 
Just where people generally are when they could be of 
use— out of the way. We had sailed off for England, 
thence to the United States (as we could call them now), 
and had had bad news enough and shock enough to keep 
us busy for some time. But the Goldings were coming 
home, and to them Lord Arthur committed Nina. Lady 
Tredgold bade her farewell with a trembling voice — she 
was in very precarious health — very much shattered. 

" Good by, my more than daughter," said she. " Ke- 
member the claim I have upon you. Kemember me 
when you are in trouble or in joy — both are hard to 
bear — both kill us, sometimes." 

It must not be supposed that Vigee gave up his wife 
without a struggle. No ; he made every sort of effort 
to conciliate, and finally to intimidate her, but the lat- 
ter effort was quite as useless as the former. She had 
two good friends who met him in his various moods. 
Lord Arthur confronted him with trus English phlegm, 
Mr. Golding with an animated American courage, which 
seemed to keep Vig6e at bay, whether his inspiration 
were eau de vie, or absinthe. 

There is no law in any country to compel a man's 
wife to live with him, if she is willing to assume her 
own support. Fortunately, Nina had never experienced 
this particular form of dependence, and did not ask it 
now. Vig6e found that attempts to frighten her by 
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attempting to vilify her brought her two champions to 
the rescue, in a shape somewhat uncomfortable to him, 
and so he desisted, after one more assault. 

He had demanded back the family diamonds, some 
few old stones, which had been kept by his mother, 
through her life of restricted income and painful econ- 
omy (which Nina's money had changed into one of 
luxury). These jewels had been given to her with great 
state, on her marriage. They had been reset and add- 
ed to, so that, for every diamond given, there were at 
least four returned. However, she cast one look at the 
casket, then locked it up and sent it back; a very foolish 
proceeding on her part, for Vig6e treated the jewels as 
Cleopatra did the pearl, and dissolved them in absinthe, 
drank them down, settings and all, in a very short time. 

Evil habits, self-indulgence, had been growing on 
Vigee, ever after he ceased to have an occupation, and 
doubtless the seed had been sown before. No doubt 
shame, and something which stood him for a conscience, 
helped him to his ruin. It followed speedily. He had 
loved his cousin-wife, even when false to her ; she was 
something above and beyond him, but very delightful, 
and he wept maudlin, drunken tears, when he thought 
that she had escaped him. 

Nina had looked forward to the meeting with her 
father as one way out of this sad, terrible maze in which 
she found herself. She had tried to forget his coldness 
and preoccupation when she had last parted with him ; 
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she had remembered the sweet old days when he had 
taught her music, and she had stood by his violoncello, 
just about as tall as it was, and had piped her childish 
treble with his fine sonorous bass. He had been very 
fascinating to her then ; his accomplishments and ele- 
gance had hidden his weakness; she knew that he 
dearly loved her — she had always loved him. It 
seemed to her that he must protect and sympathize 
with her now, she who had been so cruelly deceived, so 
pursued by Fate. 

And he was dead ! — gone without a word for her ; 
gone where she could not see him, where she could not 
kneel and ask him what sin she had committed that he 
had ceased to love her. 

Remorse, that inseparable bitter drop in the tearful 
cup of grief — remorse, which inspires us with shame 
for sins we have not committed — remorse, for the 
thousand interrupted, neglected tendernesses which we 
would have showered on those who are gone, did we 
know they were going — all this is part of the holy love 
with which we love the dead. 

It is the wound in the hand and side, the mark of 
our passion, and our pledge of immortality. It is the 
cup of hyssop and myrrh. In that hour of bitter self- 
reproach, perhaps, we stand nearer to the cross — at 
least, its shadow falls upon us — that shadow which is 
just before the dawn. 



CHAPTEE XXIL 

MB. LEON CABDUZO. 

41 So true a fool is Love, that in your will, 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill! " 

And how had "Washington agreed with Mrs. Came- 
ron Ferguson all this time ? 

Very bravely at first. That abundant and gifted, if 
somewhat illy-regulated and discontented spirit, which 
had ranged from flannels to flirtations, found enough to 
do in Washington. Politics, war, society — men from 
everywhere, and of all conditions, the variety of occu- 
pation, the nursing occasionally in a hospital — not as 
Clara Davenport did it, but whenever the fit was on 
her — the writing of letters for a wounded man, the find- 
ing out that he was a mysterious creature with a history 
— all this charmed the quondam Mrs. Vidal. She felt 
that life had been a very tame effort before — this was 
living. 

And a well-occupied mind made her very amiable. 
Cameron Ferguson was happy for the first time in his 
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'' life. She made his house most attractive, his dinners 

r^ were admirable, he found himself the centre of a dig- 

nified, distinguished social set, without knowing how 
exactly. The abstracted, poor, melancholy gentleman, 
who had had a house full of sick people all his life, 
e fl stepped forth into the sunshine of health and prosperity. 

^ She was clever, too ; an infallible sort of insight into 

^ affairs, and men, and motives (so he thought), belonged 

to her. He had always admired her, now he loved her, 
and was profoundly grateful to her for the measure of 
regard which she gave him. 

He told her his dearest secrets, all the proceedings 
in which he was involved, as one of the confidential ad- 

^visers of the Minfeter of War ; all the curious and im- 
portant transactions which had to be done in the dark- 
ness. That miserable spy business, which seems to be 
one of the horrors of war, and which contaminates him 
who gives and him who takes, all this was poured forth 
by Ferguson into the ears of his wife, and she in her 
turn was of great use to him. She went through the 
camps, learned the character of every officer, was as keen 
and sagacious as she was graceful and winning ; was an 
immense favorite with men of mark, and brought in 
her quota of that which was gold at Washington at that 
time — information. For, what a strange time it was ! 
Who knew his neighbor ? Who was a traitor, and who 
a patriot ? The hero of to-day was the suspected victim 
of to-morrow. No one knew, when he went to bed, 
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whether he should rise a general, or, ceasing to be one, 
should take up his quarters in the Old Capitol prison. 
For our war minister, amid a thousand virtues, had one 
fault (perhaps more) — he was arbitrary and violent. 

Hester Hungerford, now Mrs. Colonel Slicer (for 
every one was married during the first year of the war, 
and the blond Gregorys and the dusky Hungerfords 
ceased to hang fire), had followed Mrs. Ferguson to 
Washington, and was herself something of a person of 
note. She was a tall, showy woman, an indefatigable 
dancer, and a good horsewoman. The wife, too, of an 
officer who was prominent and trusted, she had her lit- 
tle public — not to compare with the woman who could 
give good dinners, and who was the wife of one of the 
most eloquent and most powerful men in Congress — 
not quite up to Mrs. Ferguson, of course, so the old 
Urania jealousy and antipathy burned furiously in Hes- 
ter's dusky bosom. 

It was a well-bred hatred, and took on the guise of 
friendship. They called each other "dear," and by 
their Christian names. Naturally, they went often out 
together, and, as hatred is almost as powerful a tie as 
love, they thought and talked more of each other than 
of anybody else. 

" Dear," said Hester to Mrs. Ferguson, " have you 
met Mr. Leon Carduzo ? " 

" No," said Mrs. Ferguson ; il one of the Spanish le- 
gation ? " 
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" I think not ; a wealthy Mexican, I believe. We are 
invited to a dinner given by him to-night at Wormley's. 
It is to be very swell, I believe. I will come and tell 
you about it in the morning." 

When Mrs. Ferguson sat at dinner that evening, 
next to the most agreeable unmarried Senator, he asked 
her if she had met Mr. Leon Carduzo. 

And so on. Hester came next morning, radiant 
with news of the dinner. Such bouquets, such mottoes ! 
and she had been taken in by the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself. 

Mrs. Ferguson began to be rather angry that every- 
body should find out Mr. Leon Carduzo before she did, 
and asked her husband if he had seen him. 

" Oh, yes," said he ; "a highly accomplished man, I 
should think — met him at dinner at Stanton's. I meant 
to tell you about him." 

But three or four days passed before Mrs. Ferguson 
met the Mexican. He had just gone before she arrived, 
or she left before he came, or something of that sort — 
it was rather aggravating. 

She had gone to the hospitals, one morning, to see 
a poor fellow who interested her, and who was about to 
die. She had been at a ball the night before, where he 
had sent for her. These sudden transitions from gay 
to grave pleased her saltatory mind — she liked strong 
contrasts. 

But when she reached his bedside he was wander- 
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ing ; she could not understand him : he was talking, but 
in an unknown tongue. He showed an intense anxiety 
that she should comprehend, but she could not. She 
thought that one of those curious mental phenomena 
had occurred — often noticed in wounded men — he had 
forgotten his English. He was speaking, probably, in a 
tongue he had known in childhood. 

After listening a moment she concluded that he was 
talking in Spanish, and she ran to the large room, where 
many attendants were apt to be, to ask if any one knew 
that language. 

" I do, madame," said a stranger, who rose from the 
bedside of a wounded man. 

" Then pray come and interpret for me," said she, 
scarcely noticing him. 

He did so. The poor dying fellow was very volu- 
ble. He had much to say, and but few minutes to say 
it in. 

" He says that you are to write to his sister in Ha- 
vana — Calle Obispo. He gives you the locket on his 
watch, and begs that you wear it for his sake. He says 
that you are an angel of mercy, a saint from heaven. 
He thanks you with the thanks of a dying man for your 
great kindness to him." 

The breath was growing shorter and shorter. 

Mrs. Ferguson was in tears. She knelt by the side 
of the cpt. The doctor and a priest came in at the mo- 
ment ; and soon all was over for one poor piece of clay. 
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The priest held a cross over his lips, and uttered a 
prayer. All this time she had not looked at her inter- 
preter. Now it became time to look at him ; she must 
leave. Death was no unusual visitor at this crowded 
hospital, but when he came he, for the time, turned out 
all others. 

Now she did look up, and saw a stern, dark, impres- 
sive sort of man watching her. 

" I thank you," said she. 

" For knowing the Spanish language ? " said he, 
smiling, and added : " I should thank you for giving 
me an opportunity to listen to the only language I con- 
sider more beautiful — that of gratitude." 

She walked out of the hospital, and reached her 
carriage — the stranger attending her in a sort of cere- 
monious, decorous, formal way, which had a foreign air 
about it. 

" May I ask your name ? " said she. 

" Leon Carduzo," said he ; " and I have the honor 
of speaking to Mrs. Ferguson ? " 

There are some introductions which separate us, that 
put us miles away from each other ; there are others 
which abridge all distance, do away with time and cere- 
mony, bring our minds and souls into an immediate air 
of intimacy. This was one of the introductions that 
do not separate. 

Mr. Leon Carduzo was of those men who gain, no 
one knows how, a certain fashionable foothold, a certain 
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fashionable prestige. Everybody wanted him. He was 
a man of excellent manners, no doubt, with a certain 
air of indifferent reserve which is, perhaps, best calcu- 
lated to disarm men and to interest women ; but, if 
any one had asked why or wherefore he was so popu- 
lar, it would have been difficult to say. 

But, whoever else wanted him, Mrs. Ferguson had 
him. He became her shadow; he declared that she 
was as " graceful as Isabella, as learned as Elizabeth, as 
valorous as Artemisia ; " and, while his high-flown 
Spanish compliments fell about her as profusely as 
rose-leaves, he maintained the grave and formal respect 
in his demeanor as of a courtier before his queen. 

Hester (Mrs. Colonel Slicer) was furious ; this was 
more than she could bear. She had discovered Car- 
duzo ; she had seen dinners, suppers, bouquets, all com- 
ing to her ; but they proved to be mere Fata Morgana*, 
mirages, will-o'-the-wisps — the cloud of blessings passed 
on, and stood over her neighbor's house. 

And the flirtation became one of those noted Wash- 
ington facts ; every one saw it, except the man most 
interested in it — Cameron Ferguson. 

And it went on for two winters. (Summers have 
no existence in "Washington for the outside world. It 
is supposed, from the growth of trees and flowers there, 
that there is a summer ; but no one sees it.) 

Then, in the war matters, came one of those dread- 
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f ul episodes of defeat. The plans of our army, how- 
ever carefully prepared, however secretly conceived, 
became known to the enemy before they were known 
to the President : there was a traitor in the secret places 
of council. 

Generals, Secretaries, Senators, looked at each other 
with suspicious eyes. 

At a grand dinner, one day, where he was expected, 
Mr. Leon Carduzo did not appear. 

Then a message was sent to Cameron Ferguson to 
come to the war-minister. 

He was pale as death, the stout, unmoved man ; he 
had to do murder that night ; he had to kill Cameron 
Ferguson's happiness — his dearest, fondest illusion. 

He laid before him Leon Carduzo's journals, and 
Mrs. Ferguson's letters to him. 

Yes, she was the traitor, the dupe of this trained, 
accomplished spy. 

He was in the Capitol prison — where should she 
go? 

Cameron Ferguson walked away with the minister's 
pallor on his own face, and it never left him again. It 
was a corpse-like hue, that came, and never went. 

Of course, Carduzo's guilt was soon known ; Mrs. 
Ferguson's was suspected. 

She left "Washington after a few days, having brave- 
ly shown herself in public for an evening or two ; but 
that article on which shunned people are said to live, 
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" cold shoulder," was too much for her, and she hid 
herself in Europe — not, however, before she had seen 
Hester. Mrs. Colonel Slicer looked at her with eyes 
of voracious triumph. 

u Lord Percy sees me fall I " 

Cameron Ferguson stood at his guns, and made 
what reparation he could. He could remember much, 
and unravel much ; but could he call back to life the 
Herbert Dares, the other heroes whose life-blood had 
paid for his wife's wickedness, his own weakness ? 

Men watched his white face, looking like a piece of 
carved ivory, as for weeks he took his place in the 
House ; women piteously sought to comfort him by 
kind words and an occasional inquiry for his wife. He 
would say gently that she was in Paris, or had gone 
north to Berlin, or make some such answer, with 
parched lips. 

But still he worked, and worked, and made no 
sign. 

One day his clerk looked in for orders between two 
and three of a morning. 

He sat with his head between his hands, and did 
not answer. The sleepy clerk lay down on a sofa, as 
this was a common enough attitude with him, and fell 
asleep. At six o'clock the clerk awoke, and went again 
with a troubled heart, appalled by his stillness. 

There he sat, his head still in his hands. His faith- 
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If ful attendant and clerk ventured to touch him, to re- 

move his hands. All Cameron Ferguson's attendants, 
servants, intimates, loved him. It was only his wife 
who had been false; and this man, who was most 
trusted, loved him best. 

He moved the cold hands ; the head fell forward. 

Cameron Ferguson was dead ! 

a 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

RUIN. 

44 Who ne'er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne'er, the mournful midnight hours, 
Weeping upon his bed has sate, 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers ! " 

A year had passed, and I sat with Nina beside 
Edith's sick-bed. She had been ill unto death, this 
daughter of many sorrows, widowed, and orphaned; 
but she was coming back to us — coming back to tread 
whatever path was left to her. Death had been less 
merciful to her than to us ; the angel with the wreath 
of asphodel went on. She was spared to our love — 
saved for her own sorrows! 

Widowed ? Yes, we had laid what was left of Os- 
wald Joyce away in the beautiful rural cemetery (the 
only institution in Urania which he had not ruined) a 
month before. 

He had done everything that was ruinous. No one 
to this day can find out how or where he could have 
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put all that great fortune ; but after Mr. Fitzgerald's 
death, and his will was read, giving everything to his 
wife, there was nothing to give. 

The Brown fortune, carefully taken away from its 
good old safe six-per-cent. investments and given to 
him (not by me, but by Phoebe and Melissa), was nearly 
all gone. All we had left was our house and a pittance, 
our tour in Europe, and our restorations ; a good deal 
of false hair, some velvet gowns, and a " stylish cut " 
— just that, and no more. 

Yes, we had our recollections, and what we had 

given away. 

" What I inherited, I lost ; 

What I made, I spent ; 
What I gave away, I have." 

This, with a difference, was true of our fortunes. 
Well, we could return to our skimpiness and our econ- 
omies ; but we were sorry not to be able to do more 
for our dear girls. The luxury of giving was taken 
away. 

Oswald Joyce had disappeared after his misfortunes 
became known, and his wife had endured the last mys- 
tery of suspense. His remains, after a time, were 
found at the foot of a high bluff, the very sheer preci- 
pice over which he and Emily had looked at the pic- 
nic, when they had begun to understand each other. 
Whether he had thrown himself over, or had fallen, no 
one ever knew. 
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Perhaps he had gone, poor wretch ! to pray for 
strength to reveal to her whose life he had ruined the 
extent of his criminality or carelessness ; perhaps, lost 
in a reverie of that early hour of blessed love and 
promise, he had, betrayed by his near-sightedness, fallen 
over, and been mercifully killed. 

His watch and ring identified him, and we left to 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

" No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread ahode." 

There was never a greater tribute to character than 
the one which this dismantled and impoverished town 
paid to Edith. No sense of her husband's mistakes or 
guilt, by which everybody had lost money, attached to 
her. The better element of the Ferguson blood was 
appreciated. The death of her father, half of whose 
misery was but surmised by his townsmen, had affected 
them deeply. Oswald Joyce had been liked and be- 
lieved in by many, distrusted by others, but his wife 
was adored by all. It was a curious case, for once, 
where public opinion was not mistaken. 

Uncle Dick, I may as well mention, had garnered 
up a neat little fortune under Oswald Joyce. He re- 
tired to a neighboring town before the crash, invested 
it well, and is living there yet, in great comfort and the 
odor of sanctity. 

For he became very good and very decent as soon 
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as he had anything to lose, and will remain profoundly 
oblivious of Edith to his life's end. Nothing to help 
her — oh, no ! 

Ralph had fortunately put his little legacy, received 
from Aunt Martha, safely away in the New England 
town where he was being educated, and that remained. 

To him Edith and her children would go as soon as 
she was well enough to move. 

For my dear, bald-headed friend the baby had had 
a successor, now a very noisy individual of two, while 
my little Ferguson Joyce had grown into a grave and 
sombre, sweet little man of four. He had a sad face, 
this child, as if he knew of all the anguish about 
him, but could not express himself — a sort of Paul 
Dombey face, intelligent beyond his years. I used 
to think of him, as I once did of Ralph, that he would 
die young. I hope he will undeceive me in the same 
way. 

Ralph die young ! Forbid the thought ; he is going 
to outlive us all ! What did we hear when we got back 
but Ralph, Ralph, Ralph ? He had taken all the hon- 
ors there were, and I think they had to invent a few 
more to shower on him ; and the greatest wonder to 
me, who remembered the visit of the three clergymen, 
was, that Ralph was pronounced the rising young theo- 
logian ! He was studying for the ministry, and had al- 
ready, by his orations and essays, astonished the schools. 
I always knew there was something behind that square 
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brow, but I had not dared to hope that there was so 
much ; the doubts and unbelief which had harassed his 
young heart were all gone, as the mists of the morning 
vanish before the rising sun. 

To him we turned, on him we leaned, as " with pale 
face, but yet a brow inspired," he met the sorrow of 
his father's death, the ruin of his family, and his sis- 
ter's misfortunes. He could not speak of his father 
yet, that was too poignant a grief ; but for the rest of us 
he had wise counsels, words of hope and cheer, and an 
arm of strength. 

I must not forget what we owed to Cynthia in this 
time of trial. She was sitting by Edith's side when I 
first got to her. 

" How do you do, Cynthia ?" said I. 

" Miss Blatherwick, if you please, ma'am." 

" Bless me, Cynthia ! have you been getting married 
again ? " I asked. 

" Yes'm ; I don't know as anybody has a better 
right." 

% This remark was quite in keeping with Cynthia's 
contempt for her fellow-beings, and would have passed 
unnoticed except that in her case it also implied an in- 
difference to the laws of her country ; for Cynthia had 
one or more husbands always living. 

She had early contracted a habit of being married, 
and no sooner did she put her head under the matri- 
monial yoke than she became anxious to get it out 
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again. To do her justice, and lest the reading world 
should fear that she left the ground strewed with bro- 
ken hearts, a sort of humble Clara Vere de Vere, I 
must add that her yoke-fellow always seconded this mo- 
tion, and gave her every facility for unhitching. Her 
first husband had been sent about his business at the 
expiration of a very few months, and was glad to leave 
the State and to go "West, where it was rumored that he 
had taken advantage of corrupt legislation, and had 
assumed new and, it is to be hoped, more roseate 
chains. 

Her second husband, a man of regulated enthusiasm, 
had married her for her cooking, which having found out, 
she refused to cook. This union was dissolved for in- 
compatibility of temper, the husband having an objec- 
tion to her use of his favorite cooking-utensil, the grid- 
iron, which she diverted from its admirable culinary 
associations, causing it to serve as a projectile, for which 
purpose it is but indifferently fitted. Perhaps learning 
by experience of the unfitness of the gridiron, which 
was not large enough for a St. Lawrence martyrdom of 
the partner of her joys and sorrows, she may have 
demonstrated the capabilities hitherto lying dormant in 
the frying-pan. Be that as it may (one cannot follow 
the desagremente of the married state), her husband 
brought her down early one morning from their moun- 
tain-farm, and deposited herself and bandbox on the 
Ferguson kitchen-steps, declaring with abundant and 
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perhaps unnecessary emphasis that he never wished to 
see her again. Nothing deterred by these unhappy ex- 
periences, Cynthia married a disreputable old strolling 
preacher, who had been dropped from whatever reli- 
gious connection he had once belonged to, and who 
"wooed and won her," as she was fond of saying, 
" under the cloak of religion." She had become anx- 
ious, as she expressed it, for gospel privileges, and the 
Kev. Mr. Slatterly gave her plenty of them. I think 
he must have had a strong arm and a steady aim with 
the flat-iron, for she remained longer with him than 
with any of them. At length, in a very battered con- 
dition, with one black eye and a broken wrist, which 
unfitted her for the wash-board for weeks, she came 
back, full of direful wrath against her Rev. Stiggins. 
He drank himself to death soon after, whether from 
blighted hopes or from a regard for whiskey no one 
knew, but I think that the opinion of the street tended 
toward the latter belief. Cynthia, pleased for once 
with the novelty of widowhood, draped herself in 
weeds, and came to church with a white handkerchief 
at her eyes — the only concession to les convenances I 
ever observed in her. She had made one or two mat- 
rimonial alliances since the Eev. Mr. Slatterly departed. 
Whether these various husbands were living or dead 
now I did not inquire. It made little or no difference 
to her, and still less to me ; but it accounted for her 
defiant remark — 
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that she and her husband were going with her and Mr. 
Ralph to Forestdale. 

" And you needn't say one word, Miss J'ice," said 
Cynthia, " for neither the baby nor her brother will ever 
take a mouthful from anybody but me ; and, unless you 
wish to see 'em starve, you'd just better let me go. Me 
and Blatherwick has saved something, and we don't want 
no wages (he ain't worth any), and we are just going to 
take care of you and Mr. Ralph. I never see nobody's 
shirts and stockings quite so bad as his'n, when he was 
home, and I hope I needn't say no more, Miss Ji'ce." 

Mrs. Blatherwick continued to make Joyce rhyme 
with vice, until Edith recognized her subjection, and, if 
devotion and love ever hid themselves behind a chest- 
nut-bur, Mrs. Blatherwick fulfilled that simile. Perfect 
in love and tenderness toward the children, kissing the 
ground, mentally, before her two older children, Edith 
and Ealph, she went on scolding and petting them to 
the end of her days, the most useful, the most capable, 
and the most disagreeable creature, that ever breathed. 

Blatherwick cast many reluctant, lingering glances 
toward his dear young mistress ; he would gladly have 
served her, and have followed her fortunes. Nina in- 
terpreted his glances, for Cynthia had shaken the power 
of speech out of him, and spoke kindly to the old fellow. 

" You can do me one service, Blatherwick : take my 
picture which was painted in New York, and which 
hung in your master's room, and carry ft over to Mr. 
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Davenport ; ask him to accept it from me. That at least 
is left to me." 

And Blatherwick, with a sigh and a blubber, per- 
formed the last service that he was to render to the 
family whom he had served thirty years, and hung up 
the picture in Mr. Davenport's parlor. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

"what is the night?" 

" Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 

Lead thou me on ! 
Keep thou my feet ! I do not ask to see 
The distant scene — one step enough for me. 

" I was not ever thus ; nor prayed that thou 

Shonldst lead me on t 
I loved to choose and see my path ; hut now, 

Lead thou me on ! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will ; rememher not past years.'* 

And now began Nina's real life. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment and wrong, loss of fortune and consequence, 
and, greater than all these, death, had visited her, and 
had taken from her her illusions, her props, her help, 
and her hope. Wherever she looked, the ground was 
strewed with wrecks ; there was no one whom she could 
ask to help her. 
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Her English friends had offered everything, but that 
kind of dependence she could not accept, not while she 
had youth and strength. 

Even Mrs. Cameron Ferguson, the comrade and 
friend in Tier time of trial, had gone off into that coun- 
try, the land of dishonor, where she did not wish to be 
followed. 

And the Davenports, those friends of her 4Boul — 
across their threshold was woven a network which she 
had not a mind to break. 

Clara was engaged to Derwent ! To hear that he 
was alive, and to marry Clara, which had been the great- 
er shock i 

Sometimes her fate overwhelmed her, and she sat at 
this very window where I am writing now, and looked 
over at Ch&teau La Fontaine through streaming and 
bitter tears ; sometimes the grief gave way to dull de- 
spair. 

But never to a wish to return to Vig6e. No. She 
blamed herself that whatever was her mood, whatever 
her regret for her lost fortune, or position, or happiness 
— she blamed herself that she always felt a sense of re- 
lief in being away from Vige6 — away from his drunk- 
enness, his suspicion, his jealousy, his falseness, and his 
intolerably low mind. 

It convinced her that she had committed a great sin 
in marrying him without love, but she was glad to ex- 
piate it, away from him. Her nature was destined to 
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triumph ; it was full of the most vigorous health, the 
most elastic energy. 

And, if all else failed to rouse her, a child's cry was 
enough. 

The little Blanche, Peggy's child, whom Nina had 
so romantically and foolishly (as some of us thought) 
adopted, was an engaging little thing, with an original 
face of her own ; not looking much like either parent. 
She had thrown her arms around this fair support which 
Heaven had sent her, with a child's iron clasp — that 
clasp which no arms are strong enough to tear away. 
She was now three years old, old enough to talk, to ex- 
press her wishes, and to say, " Blanche loves you, mam- 
ma," for that word had come to her lips naturally. Out 
of this little root, this parasitical vine, this weed plucked 
from the mud of Paris, were to grow Nina's courage, 
hope, and faith. 

They tell a story of a road building down in South 
America, which always struck me as morally significant : 
A great chasm must be bridged, but so deep was the 
gorge, so precipitous the rocks, that no engineering art 
could span the intervening space. The engineer, in 
vainly throwing his twine across, which was to carry a 
rope and then a wire, and finally a bridge, lost it in a 
vine which clustered by the edge of the rock. It was 
the last he had ; he must wait for more to come from 
the settlements ; a week passed, and lo ! his twine had 
been carried across by a long tendril of the vine, which 
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had grown, and been wafted by the wind, until it had 
carried the twine with it. The engineer on the other 
side had but to take it from this fairy hand ; the hama- 
dryad's fingers had built their bridge for them. 

Little Blanche's unexpected support bridged for 
Nina the gulf of inertia and despair. 

A child must be supported, must be cared for, must 
be guarded, trained, watched; there is no excuse, no 
escape from that duty. 

Nina began to ask herself, as many a woman deli- 
cately nurtured has asked herself before : " What can 
I do for a living; what training have I had for work ? " 

And the answer came: " What can I do ? have I had 
any training ? None ! " 

That beautiful voice was still as fresh and powerful 
as ever, perhaps better for the undertone of sadness 
that added something which Nina's beauty and gifts 
had always needed. 

I felt it now that the charm had come. Nina had 
wanted that delicate attraction ! She did not appeal to 
you for help ; her beauty was too commanding, her tal- 
ents too pronounced, her voice too clear, resonant, and 
true, to touch the heart ; now it had a dying fall, which 
made it irresistible ; yes, there was where the fainting, 
beseeching, humble Peggy had had the advantage. 
Peggy did beseech, she did appeal ; her weakness had 
been her strength, poor thing, and her destruction ! 
Mrs. Aberle, Nina's English governess, had gone to 
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New York and opened a school, and to her Nina looked 
for advice and help. Through her aid a little teaching 
connection was opened for Madame La Fontaine, who 
started to begin life again, this time at the foot of the 
ladder. 

It was tiresome, forlorn, up-hill work ; but it was 
certain, and Nina was getting fond of the young girls, 
who liked her from the first. She was very different 
from the generality of teachers. 

But one day Mrs. Aberle came to her and said : 

" It gives me great pain, you know, dear Madame 
La Fontaine ; but I must tell you, you know, that two 
of my principal ladies are about to withdraw their 
daughters from my school, you know, if you remain 
here. Hem I the peculiarity of your position, your 
leaving your husband, the child— nobody's child— at 
best quite imprudent, I assure you — in fact, here is 
Mrs. Merivale's note ; I must, therefore, painful as it 
is, dear Miss Nina — I would say Madame La Fontaine 
— ask you — this is very painful to me — to find another 
situation." 

" Will you let me see Mrs. Merivale's note ? " said 
Nina. 

" Yes, if it is best ; but will it not pain you, you 
know?" 

Nina took the note and read it : 

"Dear Mrs. Aberle: I hear with horror that 
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you have that woman La Fontaine as a teacher in your 
school. Can you have heard the true story of her life t 
Mr. Effingham has published it all in the papers. It is 
shocking to me that I once had her at my house! 
Grace will leave to-morrow if you do not discharge her. 

"Tours, etc., Mary Merivale." 

" I will go to her to-morrow," said Nina ; " she shall 
not use such language about me ! What is this post- 
script?" 

" P. S. — I have heard that Mrs. Carmichael is to re- 
move her daughters on account of Mrs. La Fontaine — 
is that true ? M. M." 

" Who is Mrs. Carmichael ? " asked Nina. 

" Oh, quite the richest, most distinguished patron I 
have ! — rather above Mrs. Merivale in the social scale, 
I suspect ; but I don't know all these shades of Ameri- 
can fashion. If they were only Lady Merivale and the 
Duchess of Carmichael ; if they only had a peerage 
over here, I should know better ; but I hear that Mrs. 
Merivale is quite what they call a snob, you know, and 
Mrs. Carmichael quite what they call old family, you 
know." 

"Has Mrs. Carmichael threatened to withdraw 
Alice and Amy ? " 

"Oh, dear, no; the only other person who has 
written me is Mrs. Featherly." 
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"May I see her note? She makes objection to 
me!" 

" Yes, Madame La Fontaine. Don't look so pale, 
dear Miss Nina " — and here the governess was lost in 
the woman — " dear Miss Nina, you can soon get a posi- 
tion in some less fashionable school than mine ; but, 
yon see, I must guard my connection or I am ruined; " 
and Mrs. Aberle shed a few rigid tears. 

u Don't trouble yourself about me, Mrs. Aberle," 
said Nina to the woman who had been cared for and 
pampered under her father's roof for so many years, 
" I shall not trouble you further. I have friends ; they 
cannot have forgotten me in five years. I will go to 
them ; I can establish my character ; I have done noth- 
ing wrong. I will see this Mrs. Merivale, who has 
courted me once, and who cannot have forgotten that it 
was once a great honor to her that I consented to sing 
at her parties ! " 

Poor Nina ! it was exactly because Mrs. Merivale 
did remember, that she descended on her now ! 

When Nina returned to New York as a teacher, 
fresh from all her sorrows, she had not felt like recall- 
ing herself to the gay and prosperous crowd who had 
overwhelmed her with flatteries on her first appearance 
among them. 

One must be in very good spirits to care for that 
class who have nothing to do but to amuse themselves. 
To enter its lists as a contestant for its somewhat shal- 
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low honors requires a robust love of pleasure which she 
certainly had not. But now womanly pride, and a 
sense of what was due to herself, drove Nina on. She 
must see Mrs. Merivale, and Mrs. Peartree, and dear 
old Aunt Eosse — she, so kind, so generous, so catholic 
in her sympathies, why had she not appealed to her 
before ? 

She tied on her shabby bonnet, took her umbrella 
in her hand, and walked swiftly down Fifth Avenue, 
recalling as she did so most forcibly the days when she 
had been driven in Aunt Eosse' s grand carriage, with 
its high-stepping horses, against that lady's protest, and 
Mrs. Vidal's undisguised scorn, to sing for Mrs. Meri- 
vale. 

She went up the stone steps, and rang at Mrs. Meri- 
vale's door. 

" Give that card to your mistress, and tell her that 
Madame la Baronne de La Fontaine wishes to see her," 
said Nina, with something of her old spirit — perhaps 
intensified by a quality which we call temper^ for want 
of a better name. 

The foreign servant who took the card was very 
much impressed, and showed the lady into the grandest 
salon of all. 

It was the room where she had sung ; the grand- 
piano stood just where it did so long ago — so long ago, 
if one measures by emotions, not years. 

What crowds of images that room brought back! 
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There had stood Hugh Foley, looking at her with eyes 
full of admiration ; here had Bat the blond-haired Mrs. 
Delancey, who made such furious love to her, that she 
could hardly get away from her ; there had stood Mrs. 
Dubious, whom she remembered Reginald Lackland had 
called the u social barometer;" and near that door, 
looking at her with his smile which said everything 
that was encouraging, had stood Mr. Dacre. 

A flood of thought followed this name — " that sad- 
dest thought, it might have been ! " Had she married 
Dacre, what a different fate ! How his wisdom and 
love would have saved her from the sorrowful mistakes 
she had made I 

Then she remembered the little scene about the trio 
— how she had been pushed into the least desirable 
place that young Mrs. Merivale should have the first ; 
how she had succeeded with the ballad ; all the shadows 
of petty envy and jealousy that had fallen across her 
bright path that winter, but to make the lights high- 
er and more brilliant — now she remembered them 
all! 

Now all was shadow, and still the deep regret 
which had poisoned her bright triumph that winter 
possessed her heart. Derwent first and Derwent last — 
she went back to that undying pain, that thought which 
never left her ; and he was alive, alive in this world — 
he whom she supposed dead — and he was not hers, but 
Clara's! 
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At this moment the servant entered, bringing Nina 
back her card. 

" Mrs. Merivale says she does not know the person," 
said the footman. 

Nina rose and walked out of the honse, a little 
numbed, a little confused, but not so astonished or so 
crushed as she should have been. 

There was Mrs. Peartree, she would go to her. She 
had known her grandfather, her father — at least she 
would be kind. 

She found the beautiful old woman very little 
changed, sitting in her parlor with her embroidery — 
which she still accomplished without glasses. Nina 
could help telling her how well, how young she looked. 

" Ah ! my dear," said Mrs. Peartree, " after a wom- 
an has passed sixty, five years more or less does her 
very little damage ! Let me see, it is five years, isn't 
it ? — yes. I am a great-grandmother, you know. Imo- 
gen married Hugh Foley. I did not approve at first, 
but Kose and Averill did ; and I must say it has turned 
out very well." 

" How is Mrs. Averill ? " asked Nina. 

" Oh ! just as well and prosperous and handsome as 
she can be — not in the least appalled at being a grand- 
mother : dances the German yet ! But how are you, 
my dear ? You look pale, worn. Ton are in mourn- 
ing—are you a widow ? " 

Alas, poor Nina ! what was she \ She told the kind 
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old woman her whole history, even to its last episode — 
the rejection by Mrs. Merivale of her card. 

This made Mrs. Peartree laugh. 

"I have seen them all rise, my dear, every ten 
years, a new crop of mushrooms, and the latest crop is 
always sure to have the toadstool-mark on it, high and 
bright. Her disdain need not trouble you. But — but 
have you done right, my dear, to leave your husband — 
and the child ? I cannot say I think you ought to have 
taken that child. Society demands that such fruit should 
perish. It must not be brought in to the table of the 
good and the well-regulated household." 

Nina thought of that death-bed scene, of that gest- 
ure of frantic appeal with which Peggy had put the 
child into her arms. 

She thought of the little creature with the flaxen 
curls, who clasped her neck morning and evening, who 
slept on her arm, who jumped to meet her when she 
came from her weary teaching, who loved her, with no 
inquiry whether she was right or wrong — and then 
aged respectability and prudence went to the wall ! 

" Oh ! I could not give up the child," said she — " I 
could not ! " 

Mrs. Peartree looked at her sideways out of her 
keen old eyes, as much as to say, " Have you told me 
the truth, and the whole truth t " 

" All I ask, Mrs. Peartree," said Nina, " is such a 
recommendation from you that I can face the Mrs. 
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Merivales and be permitted to work for my living. I 
surely deserve that indorsement." 

" The persons who surround the young should be 
very well known and above suspicion," said Mrs. 
Peartree, gravely. " Is there nothing else you could 
do?" 

" Nothing ! " said Nina. " My fortune has been 
stolen from me, my husband has deceived and ill-used 
me, my father is dead — ruin has overtaken all my 
friends ! I must work or starve ; for to eat the bread 
of charity, I could not 1 I have assumed the responsi- 
bility of this child — I have given my promise to a dy- 
ing woman ; and, so help me God, I will not desert my 
trust ! " 

Mrs. Peartree was moved more than she chose to 
show ; but as dear as the life-blood about her heart was 
her belief in certain tenets of right and wrong, conven- 
tionally considered. She was honest and true herself, 
but she hated new ideas. The way her fathers had 
looked at things was the way to look at things. There 
was something radical and disturbing in the act of tear- 
ing away an old prejudice to see if the wall which 
held it up was not getting decayed. Eight and wrong 
were terms which suffered kaleidoscopic changes as you 
looked at them. What was proper for Darby and Joan 
was not proper for Rose and Averill ; yet a Peartree 
might do a thing safely which a Burdock might not. 
She hated and detested such a woman as Mrs. Feather- 
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ly ; but because she had been a Cheney, and the Che- 
neys had been a distinguished family for centuries, 
with a hot drop in their blue blood, she forgave Mrs. 
Featherly. 

In short, Mrs. Peartree was a bundle of prejudices, 
an honest soul who had been trained to shut her eyes 
and to open them when it was wisest — good and true 
and unjust, as many a noble woman has been before 
her and will be again. Abstract justice is a rare vir- 
tue. 

Nina got up to go. Perhaps that look in her eyes 
— that look of the hunted animal who sees the dogs 
pressing closer and closer — struck home to the good 
heart which beat behind Mrs. Peartree's respectable vel- 
vet corsage. 

" I shall help you, my dear. I do not approve of 
what you have done, but I shall help you. Rose Aver- 
ill shall come to see you." 

Nina felt that there was one more hope. Aunt 
Rosse ! — why had she not gone to her at once ? Aunt 
Rosse had no prejudices. 

But she found that those who have partly emanci- 
pated themselves from the chains of habit, and who 
have struck off the slavery of fashion, because they are 
personally tired of constraint, are quite as apt to come 
bounce up against some entirely irrational standard of 
propriety which they have erected for themselves as 
another. Aunt Rosse was an eccentric. Her kindness 
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was a matter of impulse, not the outpouring of a wise 
and consistent- benevolence. 

She heard Nina's story with undisguised abhorrence. 
The thought of her hundred and fifty nieces whom she 
had found so tiresome immediately took possession of 
her. What if they should desert their husbands, and 
adopt* little orphans? How frightful! There would 
be confusion worse confounded ! No ; Nina had done 
a foolish thing, an unwise thing ; and she should not 
recommend her to any of her friends as a teacher. 

"But, my dear, I'll give you fifty dollars, and I 
shall be glad to see you at dinner any day," said Aunt 
Rosse. 

This was the hardest thrust of all — this the crown- 
ing misery of a day of trials. 

She never knew how she reached her home. She 
remembered the weariness of a long flight of stairs 
which led to her little sky-parlor; she remembered 
thinking of the nurse and little Blanche, and whether 
she should be able to keep them in comfort much lon- 
ger, when the door of her room opened, and Derwent 
stood before her ! 

Derwent — the long-loved, the thought of her earliest 
waking hour, the visitor of her dreams, the man w r ho 
from first to last had been the cause of all her woes — 
Derwent, for whom her heart so passionately cried, the 
man who held her happiness in the hollow of his hand 
— he stood before her 1 
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He stood there with his arms extended, all of his 
great love for her burning in his eyes, and that smile 
on his lips which had been her vision of paradise I 

She looked at him — this weary, scorned, unhappy 
woman I She gave herself the indulgence of one long 
look. Then she said : 

" Go away ; I must not speak to you ! " shut the 
door behind her, and disappeared. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

44 So gracious a thing is it and sweet, 

In life's clear centre, one true man to see, 

That holds strong Nature in a wise control 
Throbbing out, all round the heat 

Of a large, liberal sonl, 

Heart, and brain, all rich and rife 
With noble instincts, strong to meet 

Time calmly in his purposed place, 

He stamps his character on all, 

And, with his grand identity, 

Fills up creation's eye." 

President Babuzzi was busy writing in his quiet> 
homely little library — writing the graduating sermon 
for his class, who should leave next week. 

For the president was everything in his little college 
of Forestdale — clergyman, scholar, father, friend, and 
guide — to the young men who came to him to listen 
and learn. 

He was a man of half foreign parentage, but of 
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American education and training. His sphere was a 
small one : he was poor, and content to work for very 
little ; but he was working, as Nature works, quietly, 
humbly, patiently, grandly. 

His face was a striking one—that face of the old 
French emigre, refined, elegant, patient, spiritual, as 
one sees it in the pictures of those men who fled before 
Robespierre — a face which seemed to anticipate pain, 
but to know how to meet it. 

His long, black hair, combed back from a dark, 
rather high forehead, his long, straight nose, his mo- 
bile, expressive mouth, and his dark eyes covered with 
spectacles, gave him a look which was not of our na- 
tion. His effect was that of an older man than he 
was — of a Continental rather than of an American 
scholar. 

As he wrote he puckered up his lips and pulled 
them with his long, slender, brown fingers, and occa- 
sionally he rose and walked the somewhat circum- 
scribed space of his library. Once he looked out of 
the window, and his eye rested on a young woman who 
was sitting under the trees of the college lawn, watch- 
ing two little children. 

A light came into the eyes behind the spectacles, 
and the president straightened up a figure which was 
tall and well formed. 

He looked a moment, and then walked away, say- 
ing, as he did so, to himself: 
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" Not yet ! not yet ! Perhaps, if God is good, in 
time ! If God is good % Why do I say iff " 

And he returned to the graduating-sermon. He 
had pulled his lips into all sorts of shapes, and had 
nearly finished the sermon, when a knock came at the 
door. 

" Ah, Ralph ! is that you \ " said the president, ad- 
vancing to meet his favorite acolyte. 
. " Yes, Mr. President. Do I interrupt the flow of 
inspiration?" . 

" No, Ralph ; I am nearly at the end of my tether. 
I am trying to calm down my always unreasonable in- 
terest in these men who are about to leave me. Ralph, 
when I feel what immense influence must radiate every 
year from this, even this small sphere ; when I reflect 
that I am sending forty or fifty men out into the world 
to make it better or worse, I tremble ; and when I come 
to bid them farewell — well, Ralph, you have seen how 
I feel it, for you have now been with me nearly six 
years ! " 

"Six blessed years!" said Ralph, looking at his 
president with something akin to adoration. 

" What a poor, pale stripling you were then, Ralph, 
and what a big, broad-shouldered giant you are now ! 
The air of Forestdale has agreed with you." 

" Yes, it has agreed with me in more senses than 
one ! I have come to ask a favor. I want to bring a 
friend of mine, a lady, to board here during the sum- 
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mer vacation — a lady who is a music-teacher in New 
York, and one who has had a sad, peculiar history. 
She has a little adopted child with her ; but I am sure 
they will give you and your mother very little trou- 
ble." 

" Well, Ralph, I am willing ; consult the dear old 
lady. Tell her, however, when you write, how plainly, 
how quietly, we live, what a rustic spot Forestdale isl 
I hope she is elderly and plain, and unaccustomed to 
society." 

" On the contrary, she is very beautiful, gifted, 
musical, and brilliant, a woman of title, and has shone 
in more than one courtly circle." 

" Tell her not to come. I shall be abashed ! " said 
the president. 

Ralph told President Baruzzi Nina's history ; he 
left out nothing ; all was told, plainly and truly. 

" Tell her to come," said the president ; " she's a 
brave woman ; we may give her some rest, and such a 
woman is sure to do us good." 

After the graduating-sermon was finished, the pres- 
ident sauntered out and joined the lady on the lawn. 

" Ralph has been telling me of your friend, Mrs. 
Joyce — of your friend with the romantic history. I 
have been touched and interested." 

" O Mr. President ! " said Edith, eagerly, " I hope 
you have said yes I I hope you will allow poor Nina 
to come here, if you could know how she needs what 
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we all have found in your house — consolation and 
rest ! " 

The president looked gratefully at Mrs. Joyce 
through his spectacles. She looked singularly young 
and interesting in her widow's weeds, and the students 
had already made up a romance for these trio. 

" It rests with my mother, of course ; and if she 
consents, I consent." 

" May I read you a letter from her ? " said Edith ; 
" it will tell you more in a concise manner than I could 
tell you in weeks." 

" I shall be very much obliged if you will," said the 
president, pulling at his lips. 

" New York, June 20*A. 

" Dear Edith : I wrote you of my time of trial 
when Mrs. Aberle turned me away from her school. 
I wrote you of my staggering home, more dead than 
alive, from my visits to my old friends, who one and 
all condemned me. I told you that I met Derwent at 
my own door — Derwent with arms extended and face 
full of love ! 

"What angel helped me to shut that door, and 
blindly took me down to my landlady's room, I never 
knew, but I had the strength. 

" She laid me on her own humble bed, and brought 
me back to my senses. What did I want of them? 
They only told me how miserable I was, how Destiny 
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continued to keep up the sharpest thrusts with her 
poisoned arrows; but she, patient, good woman, did 
her best and kindest. 

" She went up to my room for me, found that he 
was gone ; he had left a letter for me — oh, such a let- 
ter, Edith ! so I knew that he was not a ghost or a 
delusion of my poor senses. I went back to my lone- 
ly, bereft, sorrowful existence — for while Vig6e lives, 
and Clara loves, I must not see Derwent. 

" Who do you think came to Bee me that very even- 
ing, but Hugh Foley, my old admirer, whom I used to 
laugh at, you know ? 

"And he was so awkward, and so good, and so 
kind-hearted, and so bete, that I was almost tempted to 
kiss his great, big paw, which he extended to me in the 
old, sweeping manner. He said that Grandma Peartree 
had told them all my story at dinner, and that Imogen 
had sent him to me. 

" And then he broke down and cried — the poor, 
dear, good-hearted, stupid man ! 

"'You always were a good fellow. You always 
had a great heart,' said I. 

"He had a strong odor of the good sherry and 
Burgundy which he had been drinking for dinner, and 
I dare say they helped to make him lachrymose, but 
the good heart triumphed. I liked Hugh Foley, even 
in his cups, better than ever before. 

" He was sensible and delicate, too, in his offers of 
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help. He did not offer me money, bnt promised to get 
me pupils, and showed a good business capacity in my 
behalf. 

" And the next day his very pretty, aristocratic, lit- 
tle wife came to see me, and brought me two or three 
letters of introduction. 

"Then, as good Fortune, fantastic dame, never 
comes once but she comes again, I took up a paper and 
read that Mr. and Mrs. Golding had arrived again from 
Europe. 

" After that all was plain sailing. Mrs. Golding is 
never tired of serving her friends, and her husband has 
been devoted to me. 

" They have introduced me to that artistic set of 
people whom I caught a glimpse of at Mrs. Rosse's, 
years ago. 

" Edith, it seems to me that the painters in New 
York have a very delightful time. They go every- 
where. Fashion courts them; they have all the re- 
wards of society without any of its penalties, and they 
are universally respected. It is said that Music (my 
art) demoralizes its votaries ; but Painting seems to be 
a good conservative Muse; she keeps her adherents 
very composed, and conventional, and of good repute. 
They are delightful men, I must say, although they 
have their failings, some of them. 

" I met my old friend Mr. Monson, who painted 

me in the Venetian dress, you know. He does not 
14 
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seem to care much for mo now ; he belongs to the 
order of the ' social barometers/ I believe. 

" Then Mrs. Golding brought Mrs. Carmichael to 
see me. O Edith! there is a woman who has been 
greater than prosperity ! She has everything this world 
can give, and she has virtue, intellect, charity, justice, 
too ! She asked me, almost humbly, to give her daugh- 
ters French and music lessons at home ; so I have my 
Alice and Amy, who were two of my favorite pupils 
at Mrs. Aberle's. 

" And then came the funniest episodes ! Mrs. Car- 
michael took me out in her carriage once or twice, with 
little Blanche, who has been peaking and pining ; and 
you should have seen the faces of Mrs. Delancey and 
Mrs. Dubious ! Mrs. Delancey, who has never known 
me at all, although we have met constantly, immedi- 
ately came and called, and kissed me with the old effu- 
sion, and ( had always loved me so much ! and had been 
looking for me everywhere ! ' etc. 

" But, Edith, I have done a mean thing. I detest 
myself as I write it, but I could not help it. 

" fc Mrs. Carmichael asked me to go to Tiffany's with 
her to see some bronzes ; and, as we wandered about 
among the pretty things which so reminded me of 
Paris, who should we meet but Mrs. MerivaZe ! 

" She compassed the situation at once, and said, 
with a beautiful assumption of frankness : € How- 
de-do, Madame La Fontaine I I didn't know you 
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were in this country ; don't you remember Mrs. Meri- 
vale?' 

" And I said : c I am not in this country for Mrs. 
Merivale ; I do not recognize the person.' 

u Then Mrs. Carmichael, who is very near-sighted, 
came up and asked me what it all meant, and why I 
was speaking to that vulgar woman. I told her the 
whole story, and I fear I saw a grave look of reproach 
on her gentle face. I think she would have respected 
me more if I had not noticed Mrs. Merivale at all ex- 
cept by a bow. "When we return insolence with inso- 
lence, we lower ourselves to the level of the insulter ; 
but a quick temper has always belonged to my very 
faulty character, as you know, dear Edith. 

" Well, here it is June, and I have had a winter of 
hard work. My dear little Blanche (who grows more 
bewitching every day) looks pale. Dear Edith, may I 
come to you? . Nina." 

When Edith met Nina at the little out-of-the-way 
station where the Forestdale passengers were dropped, 
she was shocked at her altered face — great, black 
shadows under her dark eyes, a thinness which was 
painful, a paleness which was almost mortal. 

Nina needed rest. The fibre of men increases in 
strength as time goes on and trials deepen ; their force 
intensifies, but the fibre of a woman degenerates. She 
puts forth her leaves and flowers bravely in the time of 
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blossoming, but the strength and power of resistance 
weaken. It is the difference between the oak and the 
flower-stalk. 

The little Blanche soon began to look anxiously at 
her pale face, and clasped her more closely, and kissed 
her more tenderly. Children know by instinct when 
their friends are sad or sick. 

" I'll take care of you, little mamma," she would 
say. 

She was a pretty child, queer and flighty, but very 
affectionate. She won everybody; even the grave 
president was leading her about in a few days, her 
captive and slave. 

Nina had written courageously, but one sight of her 
face told Ralph and Edith how much she had suffered. 
They were rather disappointed, too, to hear the presi- 
dent say that he was not struck with her beauty. 

" An interesting face, but not pretty, I should say," 
said the president ; and he looked sideways behind his 
spectacles at Edith. 

It is fortunate for the human race that there are 
such oases as Forestdale, particularly in this busy 
American world, which so much needs rest — quiet 
homes and nooks of learning, where the business of 
education goes on undisturbed by the fretful wear and 
tear of business ; where the discontent of fashion finds 
no foothold ; where the deep unrest of political fever 
can never penetrate. There thinking men and calm, 
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contented women make the best society ; there can the 
disappointed and the sorrowful, the victims of a too 
rapid civilization, creep, to cool their brains, to soothe 
their hearts, and to bind up their wounds. 

Nina found the balm she needed at Forestdale. It 
was the first New England village she had ever seen. 
She loved its broad, sleepy street, its magnificent elms, 
its sluggish river that had too good taste to leave such 
pleasant meadows ; she loved the silence, for, in the 
absence of the students, there was a silence which could 
be heard. 

For two or three days she rested with her hand in 
Edith's, scarcely speaking ; then she began to talk to 
Balph and to the president, whom she greatly liked 
from the first. 

And then she sang for them, and the president al- 
tered his mind about her beauty. Yes, she was all that 
Balph had described, he said — she was beautiful ! 

The president's mother, although the wife of one 
learned man (an old Italian professor), and the mother 
of another, had never lost her quaint New England 
character. The storm of learning had swept over her 
placid head, leaving it quite untroubled. She was sim- 
ply good and kind, a venerable figure before whom the 
stately man, her son, bent morning and evening, as he 
had done in childhood, for her kiss and blessing, she 
having but one idea in life, after him, and that was, not 
to offend anybody. 
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Nina and the child pleased her at once, for they 
both needed boneset-tea, which was her pharmacopoeia. 
Something to nurse, to take care of, was her dear de- 
light. 

Nina had some amusing experiences in the quiet 
village. The first was of the body — later on of the 
soul. 

She asked dear old Madame Baruzzi to recommend 
a laundress, and saw a shade pass over her face, as if it 
were an awkward subject. 

" Perhaps Jane Spaulding might do your washing 
for you, if you should ash it as a favor" said she. 

" Ash it as a favor ? " said Nina. 

" Yes, she does do washing for a few friends" said 
Madame Baruzzi. 

" Oh, I mean to pay her for it," said Nina. 

" Oh, of course," said the old lady ; " but she isn't 
obliged to work, although very poor, and she has sensi- 
tive feelings." 

"But isn't there somebody in Forestdale who is 
obliged to worh, and hasn't sensitive feelings ? " asked 
Nina, remembering the white-capped blanchissetcses of 
Paris. 

Madame Baruzzi looked at her rather reproachfully. 
" I hope," said she, " that there is nobody in New Eng- 
land who is obliged to work." 

Later in the evening a grave woman in black arrived 
at Nina's door. 
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" I am the lady that has come to see about your 
washing," said she, curtly* 

" Oh, are you I " said Nina. " Will you ask Jane 
Spaulding to send for that bundle ? " 

"I am Jane Spaulding," said the woman, tartly, 
"and I ain't a-going to do it if you are proud and 
haughty. I ain't obliged to work ; if I do, it's my own 
business. My folks don't want me to work, and I ain't 
going to take no talking to. I expect I am just as good 
as anybody, if I do work." 

" My good woman," said Nina, who did not know 
that this was the usual New England protest of inde- 
pendence, " don't do it if you do not wish to. I shall 
ask madame to send me another washer-woman." 

" I ain't no washer-woman, and I ain't going to be 
called one ; but there ain't anybody here that the ma- 
dame can recommend but me, and she knows it," re- 
marked Miss Spaulding. However, she looked anxiously 
at the bundle : " If that's the bundle, give it to me and 
say no more about it / and if you ain't pleased you can 
try black Sally, and have soda put in, and all your things 
ruined, if you want to — and I ask a dollar a dozen." 

Whereupon this amiable minister of cleanliness de- 
parted. 

Nina ventured to ask madame if Jane Spaulding 
was a lunatic. 

"Oh, no; she is only very proud and sensitive," 
said madame. 
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A few days later Miss Spaulding appeared with cer- 
tain fluffy, ruffled petticoats, and threw them down 

before Nina. 

" If you think I am going to do those things for a 
dollar a dozen you are mistaken ; you might offer me 
a dollar apiece, and I wouldn't do them ! " 

" Very well," said Nina, quite worn out with Miss 
Spaulding's brusquerie, " bring all the clothes back." 

" Ain't you satisfied \ I should like to know where 
you've been in the habit of having your clothes washed, 
'cause a yellower-looking set I never see." 

"How much shall I pay you?" said Nina, quite 
alarmed. 

" Well, for time, and trouble, and annoyance to my 
feelings, and three dozen pieces, I should say six dollars 
was little enough ; and you never had ought to have 
went and sent them things to a lady like me ! " pointing 
to the ruffled petticoats. 

Nina remembered Miss Blatherwick, and did not 
trouble this feeling creature further. 

The next episode occurred at a prayer-meeting, 
whither she went with Ralph, in order to see a form of 
piety which she had not yet seen, and there she heard 
herself prayed for as " that deluded creature, that Baby- 
lonish woman, who knelt before images, and worshiped 
pictures, and prayed in foreign tongues, who is now in 
our midst." 

She had been to the little Eoman Catholic church 
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in the village to early mass; and Jane Spaulding, a 
leader in the prayer-meeting, had found her out, and 
gave her a few interjectional criticisms before high 
Heaven. 

But these were trivial interruptions to a life of the 
purest tranquillity and rest. It did not annoy her 
much that the village ladies found out her history, and 
alluded to it^ in strong nasal terms, when they came to 
see her. She was surprised at first, naturally. 

A Mrs. Canterbury, who seemed to be the village 
Malaprop, did burst out upon her in rather an embar- 
rassing manner at one of the madame's teas with the 
remark : " Did your husband's cruelty to you ever ex- 
tend to blows i I suppose that is the reason why you 
look so miserable ; your health must have suffered." 

Blows, indeed ! Wherever and whenever Mrs. Can- 
terbury met Nina she made some such remark ; but, as 
she found Out the joint in everybody's armor by pure 
blundering stupidity, Nina laughed as the others did. 

Mrs. Canterbury would come in to the family circle, 
and, seeing the president, in his dignified way, talking 
to the two pretty women, she remarked: "How old 
was you your last birthday; you was forty, wasn't 
you I " 

And to the dear old lady who had a propensity for 
gay caps, and a proper desire to look as young as she 
could, Mrs. Canterbury would exclaim: "Well, I de- 
clare, you are getting old, as well as myself ! Seems to 
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me you are worse wrinkled this year than yon was last, 
ain't you, Nell ? " 

"With Ralph consumption was her theme, and she 
distrusted every healthy bloom on his cheek, and re- 
marked in a dismal tone : " Oh, you've got fever; that 
ain't a healthy red. I've seen six of my own family 
die of consumption, and I know it well. I tell you, 
Ralph, you've got to be careful ; nobody ever yet got 
well of consumption." 

"With Edith she had a broad field. Women who 
had proved traitors at Washington, and killed their 
husbands ; men who had lost everybody's money ; mys- 
terious disappearances — all these themes were contin- 
ually introduced, all these changes perpetually rung. 
Nina wondered that they endured this creature. The 
president seemed loftily unconscious of her, but his 
mother courted and feared her. 

There is much such slavery in small communities. 
Nina found that the serpent crept into this paradise 
as well as to all others, and that you could not seclude 
yourself from Mrs. Canterbury. She could come at all 
hours. 

The president was a famous preacher. Every Sun- 
day his church was crowded, not alone with the Forest- 
dale people, but the visitors at a neighboring water- 
ing-place, who came over to hear him. Nina, who I 
fear, was growing a lukewarm Gatholic, went often, 
although it was against the rules of her church. 
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But who, having heard that eloquence, could stay 
away? "Fervent" was the word that first came to 
your mind when you heard the president preach — a 
piety so real, so cheerful, so enlivening, that all the 
trials and all the blessings took their appropriate 
place, as alternate storms and sunshine are necessary to 
the summer's growth. He had the wealth of Script- 
ure imagery at his tongue's end ; and Nina, to whom 
the Bible was a forbidden book, heard it poured before 
her like rich wine from a golden bowl. He was never 
twice alike, this versatile and eloquent man : some ser- 
mons were tender, almost plaintive in tone, suited to 
the key-note of sadness ; others were meditative and 
scholarly, seeking to trace the working of the Spirit 
through all the eighteen centuries, as man has blindly 
groped his way amid the dark barriers of superstition 
and tyranny, through the bewildering fallacies of creeds, 
through the temptations of power, and through the 
fatal bog of unbelief, upward and onward toward the 
light. Again would come a clarion-call, "What ad- 
vantageth it me if I gain the whole world, yet lose my 
own soul ? " Then would come an analytical dissection 
of small temptations which beset us daily, until, from 
classifying your neighbors, you came to study your- 
self, and see your own pet sin held up before you with 
photographic sincerity and lack of mercy. 

These were the different phases of an extraordinary 
and accomplished mind. Perhaps many scholars could 
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go and do likewise ; but the president had another gift. 
He not only told you how to see your sin, but he told 
you how to repent of it ; he made you believe the great 
message he brought, he gave you comfort. 

No wonder the two young women who listened, the 
women who had suffered so deeply, drank in this 
draught of invigorating wine, and were refreshed by it. 
" The hearer's mood is the preacher's opportunity," 
and the president had a great opportunity. 

They both grew to honor and reverence him, and 
one grew to love him. 

He talked much to Nina, but he looked at Edith. 
Nina, as Mr. Davenport had said, had a mind which 
refused to be told what to think. She wanted to de- 
cide for herself. The president was veiy familiar with 
questions of doubt and belief; he spent his life in try- 
ing to bridge over for the young men that moment of 
immaturity when doubt assails them. As a sprained 
limb at the moment of recovery threatens to stiffen into 
unnatural attitude, and must be gently exercised, so 
does the mind, strained perhaps beyond its powers in 
trying to grasp a subject too great for it, threaten to 
stiffen into cold negation, and accept unbelief, as the 
easiest way out of a difficulty. To exercise such minds 
gently, to remove the torpor without injuring the cure 
— this had been the president's work for his life. 

But, in talking with Nina, he met a new and ana- 
lytical mind. She asked him several new questions : 
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" How do you reconcile two contending duties ? " 

" "Why, if the innocent must suffer for the guilty, 
is there any reason for innocence ? " 

"Why are our best deeds often as bad in their 
effects as the most criminal actions could be ? " 

" Why do the so-called religious mind and life so 
little affect the morals ? Why are moral people not 
always religious ? " 

The president's answers had never been given; un- 
doubtedly they were very satisfactory, however, for 
Nina grew brighter and more cheerful. Her beauty 
began to come back with all its old splendor, and Edith 
turned a little pale as she saw the president's spectacles 
turned toward that beaming face at the piano. 

Nina had received many letters from Vig6e's 
mother, some of the most accusatory character. She 
received one at Forestdale, describing in feeling terms 
Vig6e's growing devotion to absinthe, his quarrelsome 
temper, and finally that he had gone into politics, and 
had become the editor of a newspaper, as if that last 
were the most fatal indication of despair. 

" All this is your work, Nina," said the letter. " If 
you had kept by his side, and had fulfilled your duties 
as a wife, my son would have done none of these 
things." 

Then came the story of growing troubles. Paris in 
the summer of 1870 was a chapter for the old Legiti- 
mist lady to descant upon. She and her daughter 
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were seeking the protection of Ch&teau La Fontaine, 
and here some feeling of gratitude and affection for 
Nina did break out. She said once : 

" I cannot forget that we owe this restored home to 
you, dear Nina. When will you come back as its mis- 
tress?" 

Then came a letter in deepest black, with a pro- 
digious seal. 

Vig6e had been shot in a duel — a quarrel at a cafe, 
dpropos of something which he had written for his 
newspaper — and the hot-headed young man, with hand 
that trembled and eye that no longer marked his aim, 
had gone out to be shot, and thus ended his career. 

" I hope that you will not spend time in unnecessary 
self -accusation," said the president to Nina, as he was 
allowed to sit by her side, in his mother's room ; for the 
good old lady had insisted on her lying on a sofa in that 
old-fashioned down-stairs bedroom, saying with wisdom 
that " it was not good for her to be alone." 

" I hope that you will not spend your time that way, 
for my experience tells me that it is the most wasteful 
and most common form of meeting the shock of grief." 

" Do you think I did right to leave him ? " said she 
to him (with her hands over her eyes). 

u Yes ; I do," said the president ; " I have no doubt 
of it. If your presence did not restrain him from the 
vices which finally sunk him, how could your absence 
have accelerated them ? And then the wrong he perpe- 
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trated against you is one which the law acknowledges 
as giving cause for separation." 

" Do you believe in law ? " said Nina, asking one of 
her extraordinary questions. 

" Yes ; I do not consider it infallible, any more than 
anything else which is the result of human wisdom, but 
I respect and obey the law." 

" Would you obey the law if it commanded you to 
go against your own conscience ? " 

"My conscience might be wrong," said the presi- 
dent, evasively. 

He seldom answered Nina in this way, but he want- 
ed the excuse now to comfort her, and not to excite her. 
He went on : 

" Undoubtedly in this life we make a great many 
mistakes, with the intention of doing right ; we often 
do wrong ; therefore we look back, and say, c If I had 
done so and so, it might have been better ; ' then are 
we indulging in useless self-reproach. The intention is 
all that is required of us, else we should have been 
gifted with omniscience." 

Every word that he said gave Nina comfort. He 
took her mind up to a higher plane and helped her 
to walk, without giddiness, on a height of serene be- 
lief which she had never hoped to reach, poor, wearied 
woman ! 

" God is incomprehensible," said the president ; " we 
must wait for Him to explain." 
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" Is prayer answered ? " said Nina. 

" No, not immediately, I think. We pray or should 
pray, as the flower sends its perfume upward, nor ask 
at all whither it goes. A thousand messengers ap- 
proach the king : he receives and answers their applica- 
tions as seemeth to him best. All that the messenger 
has to do is to carry up his word, and. to await the 
answer." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

" Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow : 
If that be all the difference in his love, 
I'll get me such a colored periwig! 
Her eyes are gray as glass, and so are mine ; 
Ay, but her forehead's low, and mine is high. 
What should it be that he respects in her 
But I can make respective in myself 
If this fond love were not a blinded god f n 

Baden-Baden was very gay, the play was high, the 
tables crowded. Princes, traveling under incognitos, 
which did not disguise them at all ; Bussian princesses 
gambling with cool frenzy, as they do everything; 
Frenchwomen quite indifferent to the fate of empires, 
so that their flirtations and roulette went on undis- 
turbed ; reputable English men and women elbowing 
the fast duchess who had run away with her courier, 
or the impecunious duke who had been assisted by 
Padwick ; Americans full of money and exceedingly 
well dressed ; the pale player who had lost all sense but 
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this one passion ; respectable old gentlemen creeping 
away from wife and daughters to play heavily on the 
sly; young women infatuated with the excitement; 
young men of all nations escorting openly the women 
of the demi-monde, before the eyes of the carefully- 
guarded young women whom they should afterward 
marry — such was the picture. 

And two women whom we know are sitting together, 
playing heavily. One is Mrs. Cameron Ferguson, and 
the other is our friend Daisy. The Marquis de Vad6 
looks over their shoulders. 

Douglas Outram, a little uneasy about his wife's 
losses, is wandering from one room to another, looking 
at her from time to time ; and Mr. Effingham is watch- 
ing everybody, and preparing an article for the New 
York papers. 

Mrs. Cameron Ferguson is admirably gotten up, and 
looks well. Her hands are beautiful, and she plays 
without gloves : she plays coolly, and wins often ; when 
she loses, she smiles gayly. On her head is a velvet 
hat with white feather and a diamond buckle. She is 
distingue / the princess on the other side of the table 
asks, " Who is she ? " which gives her immediate pres- 
tige. 

Daisy is flushed, uncomfortable, and loses. The 
Marquis de Yad6 has shown too much admiration for 
Mrs. Ferguson, who wields the old power — the fascina- 
tion which never dies. 
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Three English people pass and look at them. The 
American women are always looked at on the Conti- 
nent ; they are handsome, unusual, as the English think 
lawless — unlike the women of any other country. 

Lord Arthur and Lady Mary Wilton, and Mr. Da- 
cre, pause and look at Mrs. Ferguson. 

" An old friend of mine/' whispers Dacre. 

"A very striking-looking woman; and the little 
red-cheeked woman — do you know her ? " 

" Oh, yes ! sister to the Baroness La Fontaine — Mrs. 
Douglas Outram." 

Lady Mary Wilton opened wider her great blue 
eyes. 

" Sister to my friend t " 

" As different as two sisters could be — half-sisters 
only," whispered Mr. Dacre. 

Lady Mary got tired of wajking in the hot Kursaal, 
and went outside to hear the band ; there she was joined 
by a host of friends. 

" I think I'll go and be presented to the pretty gam- 
blers, Mary," said Lord Arthur. 

"Do, Arthur, and tear this young creature from 
their grasp," pointing to Dacre. 

" Mrs. Vidal ! " said a voice, over Mrs. Cameron 
Ferguson's shoulder. 

" Mrs. Ferguson! Ah! Mr. Dacre! I have 
changed my name since I saw you, and am now a 
widow ! How are you ? I am very glad to see you. 
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Let me count and pocket my gold ! — Mrs. Outram, you 
remember ? " 

And Mrs. Outram was recognized, and Lord Arthur 
Wilton was presented, much to Daisy's delight, for he 
was young, rich, handsome — all good things to throw in 
the teeth of the Marquis de Vad6. 

They all talked about the past, about Nina, about 
Baden-Baden, until the croupier uttered the magical 
words: 

" Messieurs, le jeu est fait." 

And again, " Messieurs, f aites les jeux t " when all 
was lost in the excitement of the red and the black. 

" You have heard of Vig6e La Fontaine's death, I 
suppose ? " said Mr. Dacre to Mrs. Ferguson. 

"No!" said that lady; "Nina's a widow, then! 
That is a much better position for her. — Daisy, do you 
hear ? Vig6e is dead 1 " 

" How, and when ? " said Daisy, carelessly ; " Doug- 
las said that he was drinking himself to death." 

" He was shot in a duel last week, in Paris," said 
Mr. Dacre. 

" Then I suppose Mr. Dacre will leave next week for 
America," whispered Daisy to Lord Arthur; "he was 
always in love with Nina, and I think she and Yig6e 
quarreled and separated on his account — or has he got 
over it ? " 

A shade of disgust passed over Lord Arthur's face ; he 
was not sensitive, but this was rather gross for his taste. 
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" No one ever 'gets over ' being in love with your 
sister," said he. 

But Daisy did not see the look of disgust ; if she 
had been capable of doing so, she would not have been 
Daisy. 

The Marquis de Vad6 saw Mr. Dacre walk away 
with pleasure ; he was very much amused with Mrs. 
Ferguson, and a little tired of Mrs. Outram ; he liked, 
too, the spectacle of their cap-pulling for him. 

To be the object of contest between two very pret- 
ty, rich American women, both of whom he believed 
to be in love with him, charmed the marquis. They 
brought carriages, dinners, suppers, in his way. Mrs. 
Ferguson was the most spvritueUe, she was also the 
most independent. Daisy was the younger and fresh- 
er. Mrs. Ferguson might marry him— was therefore 
dangerous and to be guarded against. Douglas Outram 
was growing disagreeable and might shoot him ; there- 
fore there was a spice of danger on both sides, which 
gave piquancy and freshness to the game. Altogether 
it was almost an even thing, and very exciting. Such 
were the musings of the marquis. Mrs. Ferguson had 
this great advantage, she was not in love with him. 
Daisy had this drawback, she was. She had played 
at that game a little too long. Edged tools in such 
inexperienced hands are apt to wound. Mrs. Fergu- 
son was delighted to flirt, and charmed to find that her 
power was undiminished ; she was particularly glad to 
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circumvent Daisy, who had that priceless gold which 
Mrs. Ferguson was losing — youth. 

If Mrs. Ferguson had loved anybody, it was a cer- 
tain dark-eyed man who had been taken from her side 
to the Old Capitol prison. As for the man who died 
for her, with his head between his hands, she cared 
nothing. 

She had a very good digestion — Mrs. Cameron 
Ferguson — had she any heart at all ? 

The Marquis de Vad6 did not disturb it if she 
had. 

" I propose that we all breakfast together to-mor- 
row at the old Schloss," said Mrs. Ferguson, as Mr. 
Dacre came to the Hotel de Eussie to call on her. 

" I should like it very much," said he. He wanted 
to hear more of Nina. 

He had begun to comprehend, from the revelations 
about Vig6e, that Nina had not been so careless in 
her treatment of himself as he had at first supposed. 
"WTien he left for the East, he had been shocked at her 
coolness and indifference, and thought Paris was de- 
moralizing her. 

Now he began to see that domestic unhappiness 
might have made her capricious and fretful. He was 
quite willing to give her the benefit of the doubt. 
Mr. Effingham had helped him to missing links in 
Mrs. Ferguson's history, and, with the usual veracity of 
history, he heard the story that Mrs. Ferguson very 
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nobly tried to help a Southern officer and his family to 
escape through the Northern lines, that they might see 
a dying daughter, and had thus incurred the displeasure 
of the Government, that Stanton had found it out, had 
threatened her with banishment ; while she, bravely 
taking her fate into her own hands, had come off to 
Europe; her husband meantime having died of apo- 
plexy after a huge dinner and too much wine. 

Well, that was very near the truth, considering. Mr. 
Dacre, as an Englishman, of course sympathized with 
the South, and was inclined to feel very kindly toward 
Mrs. Ferguson. She looked remarkably well at the 
breakfast under the trees ; Mrs. Outram had also re- 
covered her complexion. Lord Arthur and Mr. Dacre 
found them bright and agreeable; the Marquis de 
Vad6 made himself, as a well-bred Frenchman always 
can do, exceedingly agreeable. The only blot on the 
festivity was Douglas Outram, who was sulky ; he had 
to pay for it, poor man ! 

After breakfast Mr. Dacre heard all of Nina's his- 
tory which had transpired since he left her in Paris, at 
least so far as Mrs. Ferguson knew it. 

One fact threw him into a fit of musing and some 
consternation. Edward Wesselenyii was living. 

Alive! — the man he thought dead — the man to 
whose title and estates he expected to succeed. 

Good man that he was — and Dacre was the purest 
and most honorable of men — he could not help feeling 
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a slight shock as he heard this. No man who is dead 
can come back with impunity. 

As he and Lord Arthur drove home, he mentioned 
this fact to him. 

" Oh, Mary and I have known that Edward is 
alive ever since Madame La Fontaine first heard of it, 
but we are keeping it from my aunt on account of her 
very delicate health — i La joie fait peur,' you know." 

" But you are doing very wrong," said Dacre ; " she 
ought to know it, and know it immediately. It might 
materially alter her mind as to the disposition of the 
property, and it must be given to her — the opportunity 
of forgiving him ! " 

" Dacre, you are a good fellow," said Lord Arthur, 
reflectively. " Mary and I may have misjudged, but 
you know that she has heart-disease — Lady Tredgold — 
and the doctor says the slightest surprise may kill her." 

a If you do not write to her, Arthur, I shall ! "We 
must not leave this to chance. Edward would not re- 
veal himself ; they have never understood each other ; 
they ought to come together. Get Mary to write ; she 
does everything so well. Meantime I shall make my 
preparations to go to America this coming autumn. 
Mrs. Ferguson tells me that Edward is engaged to be 
married to a Miss Davenport, a very dear friend of Ma- 
dame la Fontaine. Now, Arthur, I will confess to you : 
I once tried to make Madame La Fontaine my wife, 
when she was Nina Fitzgerald. Now she is free 
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again, and I shall try once more. If she will not mar- 
ry me, perhaps I can at least help her ; for she is to 
me the first and only woman in this world." 

" I wish you might win her, Dacre. Mary and I 
should approve; but I tell you truly, while Edward 
Wcsselenyii is on the top of this green earth, I do 
not believe she will marry anybody but him." 

Edward Derwent Wesselenyii, as Lady Mary had 
wisely said, had his father's brain and his mother's 
heart. He was full of all the impersonal passions, 
philaitfhropy, love of science, great thoughts for the 
good of the race, was capable of great deeds, and of 
unselfish and heroic action, yet he could be careless, 
and hence cruel. His father had given him a good 
training, caring for his brain only, for he saw his own 
gifts repeated in the boy, so that Derwent was quite 
capable of making his way as chemist, physician, au- 
thor, and man of science. He believed himself cut 
off from any hope of his mother's fortune. All the 
notice she had taken of him since his eighteenth year 
had been to send for his portrait when he had written 
her that he was about to enter our army under his 
own name. 

She had formally announced to him, long before, 
that he was disinherited, and that the title and for- 
tune would go to Dacre. 

And, to do Derwent justice, he cared very little. 

He had never tasted the sweets of fortune or power ; 
15 
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his whole life with his mother and uncle had been un- 
comfortable. The years in Paris had, of his wandering 
life, alone been agreeable ; he had learned to be a wan- 
derer, a poor man, always under a cloud. 

His love for Nina had been the one passion that had 
lifted him into something like ambition ; to seek her 
hand, with his wife living in the same town, had been 
a part of his inexplicable character. He could not tell, 
he never asked himself, what he had expected would 
happen. He was not villain enough to wish Peggy to 
die. No; he had saved her half a dozen times,, when, 
if she had been left alone, she would have died. He 
was too philanthropic, too much in love with science, 
to allow a patient to die ; but he was just sufficiently 
irrational to break Nina's heart. 

When he found that Clara loved him, and the 
poor, homeless man turned for a moment to a vision of 
contentment and respectability, he had believed Nina 
to be beyond his reach. Not a word from her in all 
those years ! She, a happy wife, a great lady ; he, a 
nameless, perjured wanderer, at one time a prisoner, a 
half -crazed, half -starved, wholly blind wretch, thrown 
into Clara's care. How much of the original Derwent 
remained ? 

When he left Clara he went to New Orleans to 
practice his profession, to study the yellow fever, and 
to enter on a life which should at once gratify all his 
spirit of inquiry, mend his fortunes, and make him a 
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fit husband for Mr. Davenport's daughter; for Mr. 
Davenport was one of the few men whose respect he 
desired. Derwent meant to be constant to Clara, 
meant to make her what return he could for her love. 
He did not love her — he knew that — he had almost told 
her so ; but he respected and admired her, was truly 
grateful to her, and would try to make her happy. 

But where was Nina ? 

Men like Derwent have few friends, write few let- 
ters, keep up but little communication with the world ; 
he knew that he was believed to be dead ; he did not 
care to put himself back among the living. 

Clara was his only correspondent ; he went on with 
his work bravely and untiringly, thankful, if he had a 
care about anything, that it was all-absorbing. 

Clara never mentioned Nina in her letters. It was 
a part of the sin, if it were a sin, which she had coolly, 
conscientiously taken upon her soul. She did nothing 
from impulse. Clara, if she had wished to commit 
murder, would have done it calmly, saying to herself, 
"I will do this thing, and I will take the conse- 
quences." 

So as Derwent's love was to her life, breath, heaven, 
everything, she was willing to do everything to gain it, 
and keep it. She knew that one word from her of 
Nina's position would bring Derwent to Nina's aid. 
She hoped, she prayed as never woman prayed before, 
that that word would not be spoken ; that some kind 
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providence would guard him for her until she was mar- 
ried to him ; and then she believed that she could make 
him happy. 

Many a good woman has made this mistake before 
Clara made it ; many will continue to make it. 

However, chance defeated her — chance, which de- 
feats our best-laid plans. 

Dr. Derwent was called away to see a patient one 
day, who mentioned his name. 

The face was familiar; but the doctor could not 
place him. 

At last recollection flashed across his mind — a pict- 
ure of a tent, a convalescent soldier shivering in the 
wintry blast, a change of overcoats. 

" You are a Urania man, and you belonged to the 
regiment from that town. I used to see you in Gen- 
eral Franklin's camp, did I not, nine years ago ? " asked 
the doctor. 

" Yes, sir ; you changed coats with me, and relieved 
me when on duty one cold day. Colonel Herbert Dare 
was giving a lunch — perhaps you remember ? " 

Derwent shivered more than the soldier had done. 

" And how do you happen to be here ? " said he. 

" I have come to settle in the South. Our regiment 
was here the last year of the war, and several of us 
have concluded to try our luck at cotton-raising. I 
left Urania only a month ago ; but I fell sick before I 
arrived here." 




. 
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The doctor attended to his patient ; it was not a 
serious case. 

" What were you in Urania ? " said the doctor. 

" I was clerk under Mr. Fitzgerald's head-man be- 
fore I left to go to the war. When I returned Mr. 
Joyce would not take me back ; it was a disappoint- 
ment then ; I am glad now, for he turned out very badly. 
He has lost that whole fortune, and they say that Ma- 
dame La Fontaine, who ought to have had it all, has 
gone to teaching school in New York." 

" New York ! Why, Madame La Fontaine lives in 
Paris," said Derwent. 

" Oh, sir ! haven't you heard ? She left her hus- 
band because he fell in love with a little Urania milliner 
named Peggy. I used to know her well. Perhaps 
you remember her ? And Madame La Fontaine was 
in Urania nearly a year — living with Miss Caroline 
Brown. I used to see her every day, just as handsome 
as ever, but very down-looking, as she might well be 
down, poor thing ! to lose such a big fortune as that, 
and have her husband treat her badly, too ! " 

Dr. Derwent walked to the window. Nina in Ura- 
nia a year, and Clara had not mentioned it ! Nina 
in such misfortune, grief, and want, and he not told 
of it! 

He felt murderous for the first time in his life ; he 
would have liked then and there to kill Clara ! 

" That is what I call bearing false witness ; that is 
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treachery, lying ; there is a curse against such people ! " 
said the doctor, savagely. 

" What, sir ? " said the Urania man, astonished. 

" Oh, excuse me, Clark ! I was talking to myself. 
You are getting well ; you need four grains of quinine 
a day only, and don't drink the water. I shall have to 
leave town to-morrow myself. Do you remember any- 
thing about what school — where Madame La Fontaine 
went in New York ? " 

" "Well, no, sir," said Clark, who thought the doctor 
was going mad — "no, sir — yes, I did hear she was 
going to that English lady, Mrs. Aberle, who used to 
be governess up there." 

And, on that slight thread of information, Derwent 
had started off for New York, had gone to Mrs. Aber- 
le's, had found Nina out — but to be sent away, as we 
have heard. He went immediately to Urania. As he 
entered Mr. Davenport's parlor, Nina's picture, which 
Blatherwick had carefully hung, looked him in the face. 
He little knew how closely the artist had worked away 
at his own portrait as he had painted this ; how he had 
turned from the Venetian beauty to the Saxon soldier, 
and had said to himself, " So may have looked some 
German baron of the middle ages, who came down on a 
warlike errand, and lingered to woo my Italian girl, with 
her bird, and her braid falling down." No, the artist's 
musings did not reach him. He but thought of his 
own heart-ache. He stretched his arms toward the pict- 
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tire ; he fell on his knees before it ; and in that attitude 
Clara found him. He gave her no greeting but this : 

" Why did you not tell me that she had left Yigee 
— that she was poor, in trouble, sad, wronged ? " said 
he, fiercely. 

Clara turned pale as death, but she was calm ; she 
was mistress of the situation. 

"Edward," said she, "could I suppose that my 
lover, my promised husband, could wish to hear of any 
woman's feelings but mine?" And she looked sur- 
prised, indignant, tearful. "Did I seek you or you 
me ? Did I ask any reward for winning you back to 
life ; did I compel any return, Edward ? Have you 
forgotten the days and weeks when you sought my 
love, when you followed me with eye and smile, and 
asked me humbly to marry you ? I was thinking of 
you when I wrote to you, Edward, not of Nina." 

He felt humbled enough now. There was truth in 
her words, but in her facts there was concealed falsehood. 

" Clara, forgive me ! I have sins enough on my 
conscience against Nina and against you to condemn a 
dozen men ; but one thing you must know, and I must 
tell you if you have not known it : I have always loved 
Nina, and only Nina. I have found out that she is in 
trouble ; and I beg of you y Clara, to release me from 
this engagement into which, in an unhappy hour for 
you and for me, we entered unadvisedly. I must de- 
vote my life to Nina ; I cannot live else 1 " 
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" Nina has a husband living," said Clara, firmly. 

" Yes ; a wretch who turned from her to that mis- 
erable girl — " 

" As you turned from that miserable girl to Nina," 
said Clara. " What constancy have you shown, Der- 
went, that you should hope to receive Nina's love now! 
She knows of your engagement to me. Do you think 
she would receive your offers of help — your love which 
has been passed on from woman to woman ? " 

" Alas, no ! she would not even speak to me." 

" You have seen Nina ? " said Clara, getting whiter. 

" Yes, yes ! — and she sent me from her without a 
word ! " said the wretched man, burying his face in his 
hands. 

"I knew it!" said Clara, triumphantly; "but I 
shall never send you away from me ! You are mine 
for life and death. I know it ; I feel it. You are as 
little able to take care of yourself now as you were 
when I fed you and led you from death up to life. Oh, 
trust in me, Edward ! Do not throw away a love like 
mine — one that can bear even this last humiliation which 
you have put upon me ! "Who else could hear you say 
that you love another woman better ? I can bear even 
that, Edward, rather than lose you. Nina is another 
man's wife ; she rejects you : I am your promised bride ; 
my father is waiting to give us his blessing before he 
dies ; without you I cannot live. See, Edward ! I kneel 
to you, as you have kneeled to Nina. Give me but the 
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right to wait on you, to serve you, to live for you, and 
to see you daily, whether you love me or not 1 " 

And Clara knelt and clasped his hand to her eyes, 

"As you please, Clara — as you please! If you 
choose to carry out this engagement, remember you 
take ray service, my name ; but not my heart. That is 
Nina's," 

" I take your name and your service, and I will gain 
your heart. It shall be mine ! " said Clara. 

He raised her from the floor. 

" It is not fit that you should kneel to me, Clara," 
said he, coldly ; and he left the house. 

He traveled night and day, and reached Clark's 
sick-bed before that messenger of Fate had entirely re- 
ceived the benefit from quinine which the doctor had 
promised. 

But he and Clara kept their own counsel. 

" What are you sewing on so diligently ? " said Mr. 
Davenport to his daughter, as she stitched away. 

" My wedding-dress, papa," said Clara, calmly. 

" So you have made up your mind ? My child, I 
have never quite approved, you know, dear. Derwent 
has had too stormy a career to please me. I do not 
feel as if I could give you to him." 

" Papa, do you remember what Martin Luther said 
when he defied the pope ? He said, if all the tiles on 
the houses turned to devils and mocked at him, he 
would nail that proclamation to the church-door ! Papa, 
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if all the waves in the lake, all the leaves in the forest, 
should turn to demons and forbid me, if all the angels 
in heaven should come down and curse me, I would still 
marry Derwent ! " 

" Clara, it is dreadful to hear a calm woman like you 
talk like that ! It pains me terribly, dear child ! " 

" If it is dreadful to hear me talk, what must it be 
to me to feel ? Papa, when a calm woman like me (as 
you say) loves, she is not to be turned from her love — 
no, not if the powers of the universe conspire against 
her ! " 

" Father Clement would like to see Miss Clara," 
said a servant at the door. 

" Clara," said Mr. Davenport, laying one trembling 
hand on her shoulder, " what do these frequent visits 
of Father Clement mean ? " 

She did not answer ; but she raised the trembling 
hand to her lips, and left him. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

RENUNCIATION. 

" Who has not loved ? and who has not lost? 

Wherever he wander, the wide world over, 
Singing by city, and castle, and plain, 

Abiding never,' forever a rover. 
Each man that shall hear him will swear almost 

In the minstrel's song that his heart can discover 
The self-same lady by whom it was crossed, 

For love is love, the wide world over." 

Alice and Amy Carmichael were waiting for Nina 
when she returned to her work in October, and they 
had brought other friends — sweet, pure, gentle, like 
themselves ; for New York, rich in everything else, is 
especially rich in beautiful young girls, who are good 
and true, as well as lovely and fair to see. 

Alice and Amy were particularly dear to Nina; 
they had a certain vivacity, a certain singleness of pur- 
pose, which One does not always see in even very nice 
girls. She loved them for their courtesy, which they 
had inherited from their mother, that brought out 
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their inherent gifts as the polish of the diamond in- 
creases its brilliancy. 

If she had a fault to find with the young girls who 
came to her, it was that they were sometimes wanting 
in this polish, this deferential politeness — it is not a 
conspicuous grace in this age. However, Nina was so 
young and beautiful herself, her voice was so delight- 
ful, and her ways with them so gentle and fascinating, 
that she converted a music-lesson into a pleasure. When 
young girls are happy and pleased they are, like the 
rest of us, amiable and agreeable themselves. 

Nina obtained the entree to many homes where she 
found contentment and culture — quiet, and happy, and 
luxurious homes, unknown to fashion, perhaps, but 
homes which hold the nation together. 

She was getting fitted to her work. " Those iron- 
clad joys which we call employments" were building 
up for her their undying support. She learned how to 
work, how to find an hour for everything. Her life 
began to remind her of the convent-days in its regular- 
ity. Little Blanche kept up a human interest and a 
human irregularity, and cheered her mornings and 
evenings by her childish demands for amusement, and 
was a priceless boon on holidays. 

One exceptionally soft, warm day in November she 
had taken the nurse and Blanche to the park, and was 
sitting in a sequestered seat which she liked near the 
lake, while they walked down to look at the swans. 
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The day reminded her in temperature of that day of 
the picnic when she had plighted her troth to Derwent. 
She remembered every word, every look ; indeed, she 
had rehearsed that scene in memory a thousand times 
— who does not go over and over those moments of 
importance in life when we for a few minutes live, and 
which leave us years in which we merely exist I 

One of his remarks to her came back : " In a month 
you must decide whether you will marry Vig6e, and 
claim your own fortune." 

And she answered, "You will help me to decide 
those questions." 

She uttered this aloud, and a voice behind her said, 
" Yes, I will help you to decide." 

Derwent stood there, looking at her as if he had 
stepped out of her consciousness. 

He came round and sat by her ; he took both her 
hands in his. "You cannot leave me now," said he, 
looking at her with the old smile. 

" I have no wish to do so, Derwent. I am stronger 
now. I can talk and reason. When I saw you before, 
such was my need of you, and my weakness, that I 
dared not speak. I had no refuge but the cowardly 
one of flight." 

" Then you do not need me now, Nina ? " 

" No ; I have had a blessed summer of repose and 
reflection. I have had the companionship of people 
who are living for duty and the right. I know now 
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that there is an angel more powerful and greater even 
than the angel of love." 

"I have heard — yes, I know — the powerful and 
learned President Baruzzi — you see I keep np with 
your history, Nina — he has stolen your heart from 
me." 

Nina looked out on the lake, and at the swans, and 
not at him. There was something in this passionate 
attack which moved her more than she dared to show. 
It was the man Derwent, the creature whom she loved 
and dreaded, who spoke then. 

" People who love as we do, Derwent, and have suf- 
fered as we have, such should not accuse each other; 
they should rather help each other. Do you not think 
I need your help ? " 

Derwent's heart beat quickly — he heard it throb. 
She made herself one with him ! 

" I owe everything to President Baruzzi," said she ; 
" I owe consolation for my past, hope and courage for 
my future, Derwent ; he gave me a sort of resignation 
— f aith — I do not know what to call it, a sort of belief 
that I might one day be happy without you ! He eased 
a pain in my breast, which has never died since that 
hour by Edward's death-bed. It is not the logic of 
despair ; it is the higher joy of a willing obedience." 

" But why should you be happy without me, when 
I am here to ask you to marry me to-morrow ; to forgive, 
as I know only you can forgive ; to take me with my 
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thousand faults, Nina ? Peggy is dead, and Vig6e is 
dead : why should we not come together ? " 

" Derwent, is Clara dead ? " 

" O Nina ! that must not — shall not separate us : 
never for a moment have I deceived Clara about my love 
for you. She has behaved, I must say, ungenerously, 
in not allowing me to know of your trials, your return 
to this country, your separation from Vigee ; I learned 
these facts by chance, and she has shown an unwomanly 
unwillingness to release me from an engagement which 
was entered into by me under circumstances that were 
forced and unnatural. I knew, when I heard that you 
were free, that I could not marry Clara — I told her so. 
Nina, since we parted, you have seen my people. You 
know my mother ! I&dy Mary "Wilton has written me 
all that has passed between you ; they have found out 
at home that I am alive. My mother's love for you 
may induce her to forgive me, but that is nothing ; I 
will not thus plead for myself, I only ask you to think 
over the story of my life, and, viewing it by the insight 
which accident has given you, ask you to decide if I 
ought again, by circumstance, to be driven into a mar- 
riage which I detest ? " 

The argument was a strong one, and Nina could not 
answer for a moment. 

"You and I have committed errors of a grave 
nature, Derwent," said she — " errors which render us 
unfit critics for the deeds of others ; such a woman as 
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Clara, whose conscience is as true as the needle, should 
not be criticised by us. What do I not owe to her 
father ? what do you not owe to her ? I have heard the 
whole story of her devotion to you; but for that patient 
watching, day and night, that love of Clara's for duty 
and for you, you would not be sitting by my side, 
strong and well, and in the proud possession of your in- 
tellect and your senses." 

" They are all worth nothing to me without you, 
Nina." 

" I can believe that, Derwent, I read your heart by 
my own. No one can ever be to you what I am ; no 
one can ever fill my heart but you. But do we deserve 
such happiness! I am willing to own that I had com- 
mitted a great crime in marrying Vig6e without loving 
him. I did it to get away from the coldness of my 
father, and the cruelty of my step-mother. I did it, 
hoping it would ease the pain here," and she pressed 
her hand on her heart. " All these were low and un- 
worthy motives: to be sure, I had the advice of my 
best friends; it seemed a proper and dignified thing to 
do, but it was an insult to the truth. It has been 
terribly punished ; it is a punishment which will rever- 
berate through all time — its end is not yet" 

" If you invite me to look into my past, my own 
wrong doings, Nina, with no hope of the future, you 
condemn me to despair," said Derwent. 

"No, I do not. It is your duty to marry Clara, and 
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I see a long and happy life before you. Such a woman 
as Clara is the sort of wife for you. She will bring 
you all that you have missed in that undisciplined 
youth which you have so bitterly regretted. I am al- 
most as innocent of discipline as yourself ; I just begin 
to get it now, as 'I earn my living, from day to day, by 
my labor. If there is an hour, or a yea/r^ or a lif etime, 
of deep regret for a lost happiness — <md I know there 
will he ! — Derwent, regard it as expiation ! " 

As if to enforce the meaning of that last word, 
little Blanche came running to Nina, with her hands 
full of autumn leaves. 

Then Nina took the child on her lap, and, speaking 
to Derwent in an undertone, told him the history of 
that death-bed, and this bequest which she held sacred. 

Derwent looked at the woman who could do all 
the things which she had done, who could put away 
wounded pride, and sense of injustice, who could accept 
poverty and loneliness, and who could, dearly loving 
him, beg of him to marry Clara, all because, better than 
happiness, better than love, did she believe in truth 
and duty ; and he felt a new worship fill his soul. 

" Nina, I shall do what you tell me to do. But is 
there no hope ? — supposing Clara should refuse to mar- 
ry me?" 

In a moment a great light filled Nina's eyes. It 
was as if the gates of heaven opened before her. 

" Then, Derwent, if Clara tells me that she has re- 
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fused you — then — but that is not probable: we will 
talk of that hereafter. To-day, Derwent, we will give 
to the memory of a lost and buried happiness, to-day 
we will walk, talk, sail together ; to-night we will say 
good-by, and walk away on our different roads. Go 
and get a boat for us; we will think it is our own 
Crescent Lake at Urania, — Come, Blanche, we will go 
for a sail." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



AFTER THE WAR. 



a Me thinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks; methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beam." 

"When Mr. Dacre arrived in New York, lie was 
amazed at the change. He had left it in war-times. 
Then a glittering regiment, two or three times a day, 
marched through toward Washington — at night he 
heard the men chanting their hymns, as they defiled 
down Broadway. He thought of the Puritan days 
and of Praise-God-Barebone, as he saw many an an- 
gular countryman, with his gun over his shoulder, 
singing his psalm as he marched on to death or victory. 

" They were thinking bayonets," said the thought- 
ful Englishman to himself ; " men fighting for an idea ; 
nothing of conquest, no possible gain to anybody — 
frightful loss, probable death ; but I never saw so cheer- 
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ful or so determined a set," and he thought of Her- 
bert Dare. 

Now he looked out on one of the most prosperous 
and gayest cities in the world. Equipages had grown 
into brave splendor — women were splendidly costumed. 
New York looked as if the wealth of the Indies had 
been poured into her lap. 

" How can this be, five years after the beginning 
of a most devastating war, and a nation richer for the 
loss?" said Mr. Dacre. "I am afraid that pay-day 
must come later on." 

As he mounted the stairs toward Nina's modest 
apartment, he heard her voice ring out clearly and with 
all its old brilliancy. She was singing a ballad for one 
of her pupils, and her voice, mounting with the serenity 
of strength into the pure ether, took the trembling 
listener along with it; she cleft the road through 
space, that her neophyte might climb after her. 

"That voice does not sound as if her heart were 
broken," said Mr. Dacre. 

He waited for the song to be finished, then knocked 
modestly. 

Alice Carmichael opened the door for him. 

Nina was sitting at the piano, surrounded by her 
pupils, flushed, and perhaps a little disheveled. At the 
sight of Mr. Dacre she had a sense of suffocating em- 
barrassment come over her, and blushed as she used to 
blush in olden times. . 
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. It was from that sense of awkwardness which a 
woman feels, knowing that she is not "dressed for 
company." It was not much a part of Nina's nature 
to care ; but Mr. Dacre was especially nice and elegant, 
and when with him she had been always en grand tenue. 

He interpreted the blush most favorably for him- 
self, and had no idea that it was her second-best and 
rather rusty bombazine which she was blushing for, 
instead of for him. 

To him she looked a radiant angel (peeping over a 
dusky cloud, perhaps), surrounded by smiling cherubs. 
For Nina's composure came back, and she presented 
him to her pupils, and sailed off into that flood of com- 
monplace which should ever come to our rescue when 
we wish to hide our hearts. 

The girls melted off one by one, and left Madame 
La Fontaine with her guest alone. 

" I have a letter for you from Lady Mary," said 
he, and he told her about Daisy and Mrs. Ferguson, 
Nina gave him the other side of that lady's history. 

" I think she will marry the Marquis de Vad6," said 
Mr. Dacre. 

" Impossible ! " said Nina. " That would indeed be 
the Sarcasm of Destiny." 

" life is full of it, you know. With her money 
and his title they will have society, success, and all that 
their hearts desire." 

" She was veiy kind to me," said Nina, with a sigh. 
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" Because profoundly selfish people are always kind 
to the idol of the moment. She has an external good- 
nature ; but Lord Arthur and I both saw that she had 
neither principle nor heart. She was cruel to Daisy, 
and Daisy has turned to a Polish count for revenge." 

" Does Daisy regret the marquis ? " said Nina, half 
smiling. 

" Deeply, I fear." 

Then came the long and serious talk which Nina 
dreaded. Mr. Dacre went through the old story of his 
devotion to Nina, to receive again, a refusal. And the 
story of Derwent's engagement to Clara was fully dis- 
cussed. If Nina described to him Derwent's visit to 
her, their talk in the park, you may be sure that she 
did not tell him the whole story. Women never do 
tell the whole story ; but she told him quite enough. 

The next evening, dining with Mrs. Carmichael, 
he heard much of Nina's self-sacrificing life, of her 
struggles and her victories. Two pretty girls, her pu- 
pils, added their quota of praise. ^ " "*^— fc 

He, in his turn, told them of her life in London and 
Paris, of her conquest of his queer old aunt, Lady Tred- 
gold, who was not much loved, but intensely respected 
by them all ; and who did not love much, but who had 
loved Nina so sincerely and so well. 

The next day Mr. Dacre left for New Orleans, and 
made so eccentric a journey that he came back by way 
of Urania. 
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I think he must have inherited some of Lady Tred- 
gold's eccentricity ; but, be that as it may, Mr. Dacre 
traveled with a purpose, and his purpose was crowned 
with success. 

I wish, my dear reader, that, whenever you or I go 
to New Orleans and return by Urania, we may do as 
much good and settle as many vexed questions as did 
excellent Mr. Dacre. 



( 
1 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

FLOWERS. AND GRAPES. 

<c Wondrous honor hast thou given 

To our humblest charity 
In thine own mysterious sentence, 

' Te have done it unto me ! ' 
Can it be, O gracious Master! 

Thou dost deign for alms to sue — 
Saying, by thy poor and needy, 

4 Give, as I have given to you ? ' " 

The Child's Hospital was finished before I returned 
from Europe, and, not knowing then that I was to be a 
poor woman, I had ordered a marble statue in Italy for 
the porch over the door. Fortunately, I had enough 
to pay for it. 

And the young artist whom I found in Milan had 
respected my wishes, and had copied with great fidelity 
a portrait which I gave him. 

It was of a boy bringing grapes and flowers — it was 
my dear Edward Fitzgerald as he came to Ralph's sick-- 
bed. 

And Ralph, now Dr. Russell's successor, was 
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preach the sermon when the bishop came to dedi- 
cate the hospital for us. For, in our impoverished 
state, the hospital had been finished with great diffi- 
culty. It was only that St. Michael's, our richest 
church, promised to take it and keep it up, that we 
found it possible to open it at all. 

Mr. Davenport had collected funds and started the 
idea before the war, but the greater necessity of the 
war-fund, and the claims of the Sanitary Commission, 
had made us pause. Then came the terrible calamity 
of Oswald Joyce's failure, and the loss of everybody's 
fortune. 

But Mr. Davenport had kept his little nest-egg, and 
had never relinquished the idea, so, by that patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, the hospital stood before us ; and 
now, unable from age and infirmity to do any more, 
Mr. Davenport wished to hand over his trust where it 
would never die. We were all assembled in the great 
room of the new building when Mr. Davenport entered. 

Every one rose, the bishop first, as that dear, gray 
head was seen. 

As he told us the simple story of his work for the 

sick children, and how, from small beginnings and 

through greatest discouragements, the hospital had 

grown, and now stood ready for fifty sick children, 

and that the original founders were glad to leave it in 

the hands who so generously extended themselves to 

take it, he looked at Ealph and said : 
16 
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" My young friend will not preach under yonder 
figure of the boy giving flowers and grapes to the sick 
without a memory of the most tender and loving char- 
acter. Nor can we forget the generous and opulent 
family from whose kindness our first help came. Death 
and misfortune have scattered them. None are here 
to-day to see the completion of our work ; but in mem- 
ory of them, and of him who was called away in his 
bright youth, I ask you to name this house — 

'The Edwakd Fitzgerald Hospital.' 

"Some unknown hand has sent me a large sum, 
enough for three foundations^ and has asked me to 
name three beds — Nina, Clara, and Edith." 

There was a murmur of pleasure and surprise at 
this announcement ; and then Ralph stepped out under 
the porch — so that Edward's hand seemed to be drop- 
ping grapes and flowers around him — and preached his 
sermon. 

It was so tender, touching, and true ; so full of the 
simplest piety and the noblest eloquence ; so full, too, 
of the scene, that spot endeared to us all ; so full of the 
bright boy who had come and gone, that there was not 
a dry eye, as he stopped talking — this new shoot of tl 
Ferguson tree ! 

And then, with the bishop's blessing on us, w| 
walked home. Ralph walked with me, and told me 
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prepare for some good news when we reached the top 
of the hill. 

" I know," said I ; " Edith is going to marry Presi- 
dent Baruzzi ! " 

" Yes," said Ealph, " that blessing has come to us ; 
but cannot anybody else — " 

" No, Ealph— not you ? " 

" Why not me ? " said the sturdy young Christian, 
bravely ; and then he told me of a visit he had paid to 
Nina in the winter, and of a certain Miss Alice Car- 
michael, whose acquaintance he had made, and who 
had since acquiesced in a desire of his that she should 
marry a poor young parson. I declare, if Edith's 
baby had come to me and informed me of her en- 
gagement, I should not have been more astonished; 
however, I was obliged to confess that Ealph was 
twenty-seven. 

" But where is Clara, Ealph ? " I asked. 

" Have you not heard ? Have I to come from For- 
estdale to tell you the news ? " 

" But you are the rector of St. Michael's, and ought 
to know all the parish news ? " 

" I have been in Forestdale a fortnight, Caroline ! 
j Clara is no longer of my flock. No, she has gone — 
'gone to Eome. She was baptized in the Eoman Catho- 
lic Church a month ago. Father Clement and I have 
been writing letters about her for a number of months, 
and I think she means to embrace the religious life; 
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I should not be surprised if she should begin her novi- 
tiate immediately." 

" Then her engagement is broken ! " 

" Oh, yes ! Shortly after that Englishman was here 
(do you remember a certain Mr. Dacre ?) she wrote to 
Nina that the engagement had ceased to be, that she 
had refused Dr. Derwent." 

" Ralph ! Ralph ! what times we live in ! I must go 
and tell Phoebe and Melissa." 

Nina was enraptured at the engagement of the 
president and Edith. " Do you know, Caroline," she 
wrote to me, " I think he made Ralph preach, so that 
he could sit and hold her hand in the pew ! And you 
should see how young he has grown ! Full ten years 
dropped off his head when Edith accepted him, and his 
old mother looks at her and smiles all the time, saying, 
' What a wife to leave my boy with, when I am gone ! ' 
Her 'boy' is forty, if he is a minute! But he can 
take care of Edith, and Edith can take care of him. 
Her happiness is of the still, blessed kind. She fortu- 
nately came to it gradually, having lived here quietly 
for two years. What a future for any woman, to be 
beloved by President Baruzzi ! But I must say that 
she ' is extremely well fitted for the place. 5 We al^ 
know how notable she is ; and what sphere would she 
not adorn ? It is very fortunate, too, that she is to b< 
taken away from Urania, where her memories would be] 
so painful. Forestdale is my paradise; I am going* 
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there next week. And amid all this middle-aged, sober 
l ove — love which comes after suffering — what a pleasure 
it is to see young love, the real, fresh, genuine article ! 
My charming pupil, Alice Carmichael, has accepted 
Ralph, and they are happy after the early, turtle-dove 
style ; and I like to go from one couple to the other, 
not knowing which is best." 

The summer was waning a little, as Nina and Edith 
sat listening, one Sunday, to the president, who was 
preaching his last baccalaureate sermon : he was going 
to be married before he should preach another, nor 
would he preach one for some time after unless he 
treated Edith to one on the wedding-journey. The 
ladies had walked across the college-green, when a gen- 
tleman joined the president in the robing-room. 

Edith had been looking anxiously at Nina for sev- 
eral days, for she semed restless and nervous. Confi- 
dential as they were, there was one subject on which 
they never spoke. Nina had requested silence. 

She and Edith had entered Madame Baruzzi's little 
parlor, and were telling the old lady, who now did not 
leave her easy-chair, of the sermon, when the president 
entered, with a gentleman in deep mourning. 

"Mother, let me introduce you to an old friend, 
Dr. Wesselenyii, formerly a companion — when I went 
to the wars, you know, as chaplain to the Forest- 
dale Rifles ; now he tells me he is Lord Edward Tred- 
gold. — And, ladies, to you, he needs no introduction." 
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Lord Edward Tredgold saluted the old lady respect- 
fully ; he shook Edith by the hand ; and then, to her 
he loved, he said : 

" Nina, after months of silence, I come to you, in 
the presence of all these your friends, to ask you to 
marry me ! — no longer, I hope, so desperately a culprit, 
no longer with any barrier between us. I come from 
my mother's death-bed, with her blessing, to ask you to 
become my wife ! " 

The president would never explain his share in this 
denoument. It was his one attempt at the dramatic, 
in a long and innocent life, and he was proud of it. 
Nor would he tell when he first found out that Der- 
went was Wesselenyii. He remembered the young 
surgeon well. The similarity of their foreign names, 
which the soldiers could not pronounce, had given them 
a sort of whimsical intimacy, which acquaintance by 
the side of sick and dying men had fostered into a 
friendship. " I assure you, Edith, I have managed this 
thing very well," said he, puckering up his lips and 
pulling them. 

" Something more to thank you for, Mr. President," 
said his betrothed. 

Edward gave Nina a letter from Lady Mary, which 
supplied a missing link. } 

"Dearest Nina: Tou will have heard of Lady 
Tredgold's death, which happened early in June. Ed- 
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ward had been with her two months — the best, dearest, 
kindest son, doctor, and nurse, that you ever saw. 

" Her long and fatal malady gave her great suffer- 
ing at the last, which he was able to very much allevi- 
ate, though, of course, there was no cure. Dacre told 
Lady Tredgold of Edward's being alive, and she ex- 
pressed a wish to see him. He went to New Orleans 
for him, and sent him to his mother. Nobody but 
Dacre could have brought these two together. They 
have always been unable to understand each other until 
these last two months, when their friendship and inti- 
macy was perfect. It was touching to see her eyes 
follow him round the room. 

" And, as for his care of her, I have never seen any- 
thing so judicious, wise, tender, thoughtful, affectionate. 
He seemed to need no sleep, no refreshment. He came 
into that sick-room like a great, beneficent angel ! He 
would take the weary sufferer in his strong arms, and 
carry her as if she were an infant. 

"' Edward, 5 she would say, 'you are the parent 
now ; I am the child.' 

"He could make her sleep by putting his great, 
strong hand on her forehead ; he could ease her pain by 
a thousand inventions ; he seemed omnipotent. Atone 
time we almost hoped he would cure her, but that was 
impossible. 

" ' You have made these two months the happiest of 
my life, my son,' she said, just before she died. 
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" They talked much of you. She told him of her 
first fancy for you when she met you with your father 
in London, and she prayed and hoped that nothing 
might prevent your marrying him. She has left you 
some personal bequests, which will touch you deeply. 
You have no idea how Arthur and I have watched 
Edward, to mark the great change in him. He is so 
chastened, so improved, by his tremendous sufferings, 
that all that was unworthy seems to have dropped 
away. He is the same fascinating and gifted person, 
but he is sound to the core. He had his mother's heart, 
as I have always said. 

" Lady Tredgold has left him everything except the 
Derwcnt estates, which are large ; those she has given 
to Dacre, and it was very right that she should : Ed- 
ward will have quite enough. Who but Dacre would 
have done the thing he did? — to go in quest of the 
disinherited son ; to restore to him his mother's bless- 
ing; to give him the title, the fortune, everything 
which would have been Dacre's if he had only kept 
quiet ! No law, moral or divine, compelled Dacre to 
work for Edward ; nothing but his good heart, his sense 
of right, and his love for you, Nina ! 

"Now, dear, true-hearted woman, you who have 
been so tried, so pursued, by the sorrows and disap- 
pointments of life, who have come out of the furnace 
like gold seven times refined, let me hope that for you 
joy has come. I am sure, could you have seen Derwent 
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by his mother's sick-bed, you would never doubt his 
goodness again. But, I forget — you have seen him by 
a sick-bed. 

" Arthur sends you all sorts of messages, not one of 
which I will give except this : 6 Tell her to come to us 
as soon as she can ! ' in which I join. 

" Tour faithful friend, Mary Wilton." 



CHAPTEK XXX. 

THE GREAT GOD SHAM. 

" No ! let the candied tongue 
Lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning." 

Lord Edward and Lady Tredgold took up their 
quarters at an hotel in New York, in early winter, before 
leaving for England, for they had much business to 
transact. 

Ch&teau La Fontaine had been sold by Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, when she found that her dear nephew, Oswald 
Joyce, had made way with everything else. Her hus- 
band's will gave her certain rights in this property. It 
of course went for half its value, as such places in this 
country always do, and hence are called follies. For 
few fortunes descend in such large slices that the heirs 
can, any of them, afford to live in the paternal mansion,! 
and it is a great misfortune for the permanence and! { 
beauty of the American home. 

The man who bought ChAteau La Fontaine was fond I 
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of modern improvements, and began to clear out what 
he called the brushwood, immediately. I see from my 
window now an ugly gap which he made in the doc- 
tor's beautiful plantations, which it will take twenty 
years to restore. 

With a barbarous taste he painted the Pavilion de 
Provence, and even the statue of Flora, a staring white. 
He " fixed up things," as he said ; and every blow of his 
axes went to my heart. 

However, Destiny, rather tired out, I think, with 
pursuing Nina, killed off this gentleman ; he died, and 
I shall not honor him with a eulogy. 

Ch&teau La Fontaine was again in the market, and, 
after Mr. Dacre's visit to Urania, it was sold. 

Mr. Davenport bid it in ! We were all surprised, 
but he made a dozen good stories out of his increased 
wealth, and his probable life as a millionaire; as he 
was always a sort of Deus ex machina in Urania, in 
everybody's confidence and always keeping his own 
counsel, we had to bide our time. 

Now the hour was coming. We were to learn that 
Lord Edward Tredgold was the purchaser. 

The young doctor, who came to cure Nina, under 
protest from all her family and friends (including even 
Caroline Brown, that synonym for all wisdom, that con- 
centrated essence of the opinion of the village street), 
he had bought back Nina's inheritance and now laid it 
at her feet. 
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But I am forgetting my dear friend, the great god 
Sham. 

While Nina was at the hotel, waiting patiently for 
the time to come when she could go to Urania to make 
certain preparations on which her heart was set, Mrs. 
Peartree drove up in her old family carriage with a 
pear-tree in full bloom emblazoned on her panels — a 
pear-tree rampant. The old lady was very fine in her 
velvets and sables, and looked like a winter lily. 

Nothing could be more elegant than her courtesy, 
more pronounced than her congratulations, more suave 
than her smile ! As for Lord Edward Tredgold, he said 
that he felt as if he had been presented to the queen. 

Then came Aunt Rosse, with a large smile, ignor- 
ing the past, and inviting them to dinner immediately. 
Aunt Rosse felt that this affair had been one of her 
mistakes ; but still she would do her best now, so she 
smiled, and grandly, too. 

As for Mrs. Delancey, she went into hysterics over 
her old, constant, unwavering fondness for Nina — that 
fondness which had never known a moment's suspen- 
sion, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Averill, who never made any sort of secret of 
her worldliness, and who had taken no notice of Nina 
in her teaching-days, made no disguise of the fact that 
she was very glad that she had had such good fortune, 
and now she should be very proud to see her at dinner. 
Nina thought she appeared better than any of them. 



1 
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Mrs. Merivale wrote a long letter, trying to explain 
things. She had been misinformed. She thought Mrs. 
Aberle had behaved badly. She was very sorry that 
she had taken Grace from under Madame La Fontaine's 
care. She hoped that Lady Tredgold would forgive 
and forget, and come to a lunch which she was about to 
give the Marquis and Marquise de Vad6, who had just 
arrived — "an old friend of yours, dear Lady Tred- 
gold ! " etc., etc. 

This letter was laid on the table. 

But, as for good old Hugh Foley and his sweet little 
wife, that was another thing. They came shyly, afraid 
of their good actions; but they received a welcome 
from Lord Edward which they will not forget. There 
is no such inspirer of good manners as a cordial grati- 
tude. And Nina could hardly find a word for any 
other people while they were in the room. 

Mrs. Peartree drove Aunt Eosse away in her car- 
riage, and they talked of Nina. 

" Tou must always be careful how you treat people, 
Eliza, for you never know what may be going to hap- 
pen to them. Now, when Nina came in with a shabby 
bonnet, and having left her husband and all, I offered 
her fifty dollars ; and to-day, when I saw her with that 
elegant young lord, I felt mortified at it," said Aunt 
Eosse, not smiling quite so largely. 

" She would have been able to return it now, Ma- 
ria," said Mrs. Peartree. " Well, you cannot take care 
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of people through all their ups and downs. For my 
part, I really felt that she deserved her fate if she would 
leave her husband, who was a baron, you know, and of 
excellent family. I dare say there are a dozen women 
in New York to-day teaching music who may marry 
lords; but we must wait until they come to the sur- 
face!" 

The Marquis de Yad6 had made up his mind to 
marry the rich widow ; and the rich widow, having seen 
that title was a very necessary thing in Europe, con- 
cluded to marry him. She was much older than he ; 
she knew that she must pay some debts, and that he 
would expect a very liberal allowance. But she de- 
cided that it was the best investment she could make 
for some odd thousands. It would bring her privi- 
leges in Paris which she could not gain else. 

And under cover of a title she came back to the 
country which she had left in sorrow and disgrace so 
short a time before. 

But everybody had forgotten all about the war ; the 
word " traitor " had been erased from the dictionary. 

Everybody but Hester Hungerford — Mrs. Colonel 
Slicer. She remembered, and she aired Madame de 
Yad6's history freely at all the luncheons and dinners 
to which she was asked. But it did not hurt Madame 
de Yad6 — Madame la Marquise, as we must henceforth 
call her — very much, after all. 

At Mrs. Merivale's lunch she was called " very chic, 
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beautifully dressed, and perfectly well-mannered ; and 
the marquis — so charming ! looks like Capoul. It is a 
pity his wife is so much older than he is," and so on. 

There was one woman whom the Marquise de Vad6 
did not wish to see, and that was Nina. She was very 
glad to hear that, owing to Lord Edward's deep mourn- 
ing, they could accept no invitations except a quiet din- 
ner at Mrs. Carmichael's. 

Madame la Marquise de Vad6 was a great success in 
New York, as she is everywhere. She has the most 
perfect manners — the most exact shade between cor- 
diality and dignity. She can look at you and not see 
you. She is quite blind if any one tries to cut her. She 
possesses herself. The marquis is in excellent training. 
He knows the exact limit of his allowance. He knows 
that if he flirts, or gambles, or makes himself disagree- 
able, it will be cut down. He has tried to make her 
jealous once or twice ; but he finds that he cannot. If 
she cares, she can conceal it. I always thought she was 
a clever woman, and I feel very forgiving toward her, 
except when I drive by the old Ferguson place or go to 
the graveyard, where lies a man who died for her. 

Poor Daisy took it so to heart, the defection of the 
gallant, the dear Vad6, that she eloped with her Polish 
count. Douglas Outram had grown very indifferent : 
he had many ways of consoling himself. The Polish 
count thought she was an heiress in her own right. 
What can console him, poor man ? We shall hear no 
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more of Daisy, with her long hair and her Irish eyes 
and her follies and her hard heart ! She has gone off 
into the land of the unknown. 

So far we have seen that a great amount of suc- 
cess, with the least amount of merit, can be obtained, 
as in the case of Madame de Vad£. In Daisy's case 
we see how the most elaborate scheme of worldliness 
can be overturned by one single outrage of the laws of 
society. No doubt Daisy is just as good a woman as 
she ever was, never having been a good woman. But 
by violating that principle which she once laid down 
for herself — that she would never violate convenances 
— she has become an outcast ; while Madame la Mar- 
quise is the courted guest of kings and princes, and 
good republicans, thanks to the great god Sham ! 

It is a pleasure to turn from them to Lord Edward 
and Lady Tredgold, as they drive toward Urania. It 
is a moonlight evening ; two planets shine lustrously 
either side the moon. She holds her splendid levee, the 
silvery Luna, and these are her lords-in-waiting. 

Edward and Nina sit liand-in-hand, looking at the 
heavens, and at the lake, as the moon lights it up : they 
have few words, these two ; it is enough for them to be 
together. 

"I can see the Pavilion de Provence," said he, 
"Nina, do you remember our talk there so long 
ago*" 

" I could repeat every word of it." 
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" Has the long, sad journey which I have led you 
since, and its ending, been worth the trouble ? " 

" The end pays for all, Edward." 

" And if you could go back to that day of the fete, 
you would not push me into the lake ? " 

"Well, perhaps I might, for I should believe, as 
Talleyrand said to Madame de Stael, that you would 
know how to swim ! " 

"Nina, what shall we do with Chdteau La Fon- 
taine ? I see it gleaming through the trees. It is im- 
possible that we should leave England for many years, 
except on visits." 

" Edward, I want to make it a home for Ralph and 
Alice ! — a sort of sublime rectory, where they can have 
their music, their Sunday-schools, their lecture-rooms, 
their fetes, their people, about them." 

" Is that practicable, Nina % " 

"We can try. They can shut up half the rooms if 
they wish." 

" Yes, the idea grows upon me, too ; we can thus 
pour out a little of our superabundance on Ralph, whom 
I shall ever feel fond of. He took me to the fete I 
How it amused me as he came round to my rooms for 
me — his surprise that the country doctor knew how to 
dress himself ! I think the aristocratic boy feared that 
I was going in a dress-coat and white-kid gloves." 

" Here is the dear old street," said Nina ; " and the 
Ferguson house. Oh, how changed ! Well, I am glad 
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that it is changed, since Edith will never come back to 
it." 

A turn in the road, a drive of a half-mile, and they 
entered the long avenue of Chateau La Fontaine. It 
was illuminated as in the old days. Mr. Davenport and 
I, and half of Urania behind us, were in the spacious 
hall. Ralph and Alice, newly-married pair, stood on 
the lower step of the grand marble portico, holding out 
their hands to assist Nina. 

But Edward would let no one lift her out of that 
carriage but himself. 

" Welcome to your old home, my wife ! " said he, 
holding her in his arms a moment. " Here, where you 
welcomed me in poverty and exile ; here, where I gave 
you your first heart-ache ; here, from which Fortune 
banished you — let a repentant man lay this and all that 
he possesses at your feet ! " 

Nina could answer none of us. She could but go 
from one to the other with tears streaming down her 
face, extending her hands. 

" Dear Mr. Davenport," said she, "and dear Caro- 
line, thank you — thank everybody. — Now, give me five 
minutes alone in my father's library ; " and she went 
alone, to compose herself, to the room where she used\ 
to stand by his side and sing, as he played the violon- 
cello. 

Lord Edward Tredgold could not do enough for the 
town which had first received him. He gave money to 
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everything ; and, truth to tell, we needed it. He has 
endowed the Edward Fitzgerald Hospital so handsomely 
that it will be a long time before we shall have to ask 
any private company to play " Pygmalion and Galatea " 
for our fund. 

Nina looked at the statue, and recognized the like- 
ness to her brother at once. " O Caroline, I owe that 
to you ! " said -she to me, pressing my hand to her heart. 

And then I told her of his visit to Ralph's sick-bed ; 
of his basket of flowers and grapes which she had gath- 
ered before going to the picnic ; and we thought that it 
was fitting that this act of fresh, thoughtful, boyish 
kindness should consecrate the door of our home for 
sick children. 

Ralph and Alice accepted their beautiful rectory as 
a trust, and, by shutting up all but one wing, have 
made themselves as happy and as snug as if they had 
the appropriate small house in which two turtle-doves 
should first build their nest. They chose the south 
wing, looking over the lake, and I often go there for 
my sunsets. 

When the bishop came to see me last, he said, 
" Caroline, I think you are more charitable than you 
used to be." 

"I? No, I am not." 

" Oh, yes, you are ! This world is a better place, I 
l am convinced. Now, say, has not this world improved 
in ten years ? " 
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"1 have not, bishop; women do not improve, like 
wine, with age." 

" Perhaps they do ; perhaps they mellow." 

"Well, it has sometimes occurred to me, bishop, 
that I may have been wrong ; that I may have been 
prejudiced ; that I was too fierce in my love of hon- 
esty, and my hatred of the great god Sham. Perhaps 
I have set up another Juggernaut, just as ugly and 
more dangerous, which should be called ' All TJncharita- 
bleness.' I have learned, indeed, that religion is not 
always a synonym for hypocrisy, honesty a myth, or 
sincerity a mistake. Who taught me? — three young 
women whom I have seen walk out into the world 
and conquer the giant Despair — Nina, Edith, Clara." 

" Caroline, how is Clara ? " 

" Bishop, she is the happiest of the three." 



CHAPTEK XXXI. 
"he gbandly loves, who loves in vain." 

"It was not apathy or dullness 
That weighed and pressed upon my brain, 
But the same passion I had given 
To earth before, now turned to heaven, 
With all its overflowing fullness." 

Mb. Davenport's theory about Clara and Nina was 
to be fulfilled in part. Clara became a devoted Roman 
Catholic. 

She never told her story. Nor did Derwent tell 
his ; he but showed to Nina a letter she had written to 
him, dissolving the engagement. 

Father Clement, her father's friend, and hers from 
childhood, perhaps knew why she had changed her 
mind and faltered in her fierce determination to marry 
Derwent ; whether disappointment had anything to do 
with her decision or not no one but Father Clement 
!/ and her own heart could answer. 

I believe that she had long been looking toward 
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that faith which takes its children by the hand and 
leads them on so mercifully that they lose no time in 
the struggle between the two paths which open be- 
fore the conscientious. And from the moment of her 
baptism she began to look happy ; something of the 
radiance of beauty shone from her plain face as she 
advanced step by step toward that altar to which she 
was to chain herself. And she found herself the centre 
of a round of duties which never ceased. She was of 
consequence to Father Clement, and to many another 
religious man, who took interest in her especial claim, 
who noted her feelings, her spiritual growth, and her 
prayers. She finally opened the subject to her father 
and mother, and begged of them to allow her to become 
a nun. 

It was a great sorrow to both of them to lose the 
only daughter of their house ; the one to whom they 
had looked for care and consolation in their old age ; 
the one whose hand they had hoped was to close their 
own dying eyes. But they felt for her great sorrow too 
much to thwart her in any wish she might express, and 
kept their own feelings in the background. 

She had entered on her novitiate before Edward* 
and Nina left for England, and to her went Nina for a^ 
parting visit. 

Little Blanche had been sent to Sister A ng^lique 
early in the winter, for she was getting old enough to 
be taught, and Nina, over whom hung this last embar- 
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rassment of her old life, was to take leave of her as 
well as of Clara. 

She found Sister Mary Raphael the same ; not a 
wrinkle visited that smooth face. She received Nina 
with her old grace and suavity. "I am delighted 
with Sister Rosalie " (Clara's religious name), said she ; 
" she has entered on a life which will make her perfectly 
happy. You had no vocation, my dear. Sister Rosalie 
has ; her profession will give each of her particular 
gifts a special service; she will be happy: she has 
found her place." 

Sister Angelique, the beautiful nun, received Nina 
with her usual enthusiasm; they had met often con- 
cerning Blanche and her education. 

" Now make me a parting present, dear Lady Tred- 
gold," said Sister Angelique ; " give me Blanche — let 
her be my special charge. I have won her heart from 
you ; I need her, I assure you." 

And Blanche was left in those good hands. The 
poor little waif will do well in them, no doubt. 

" And give me something, Nina," said Sister Rosa- 
lie, as, in her novice-habit, she bade her farewell — "give 
me your forgiveness, for I once sinned against you 
greatly." 

" O Clara," said Nina, who could not forget the old 
name, " do not ask forgiveness of me ! — 

' How hardly, if you win not heaven, 
Will my wild errors be forgiven? ' 
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Tell me, Clara, that you are happy; that is the best 
gift that yon can give me." 

"Nina, I am happy; no regrets, no sorrows, follow 
me here. I am entering on a life for which my previ- 
ous training has fitted me, and my heart is at rest for 
the first time in my life." 



i 



CHAPTER XXXH. 

HOME AT LAST. 

" Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

"We draw noar home, dear," said Lord Edward 
Tredgold, as he clasped his wife's hand closer in his. 
" See, there are the turrets of Briar Towers ! " 

They had been driving, hand-in-hand, as they were 
to go through life, for an hour through the sweetness 
of England's spring-time. Never anywhere in the 
world does the spring come on so delicately. The air 
was scented with primroses, the fields dappled with 
wild-flowers. The stately pheasant trooped through 
the grass ; the trees hung down their freshest green, or 
clothed themselves in blossoms. All Nature was jubi- 
lant.; the lark sang in the meadow, the thrush in the 
thorn-tree, and all over stately England, from palace to 
thatched cottage, Proserpine waved her hand, and green 
leaves and fragrant flowers answered to her call. 
17 
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Lord Edward and Nina had lingered longer in 
Urania than they had intended. There came up many 
duties for Nina — questions for her to settle. Now that 
she did not need it, some of the property came back. 
As the mists of Oswald Joyce's rule blew over, it was 
discovered that all was not lost. 

She made a provision for her step-mother, and for 
the unlucky Daisy ; made Mr. Davenport comfortable 
by giving him something to give away ; and thought 
of us all. Like Proserpine, she blessed every spot that 
she touched. 

But, as the spring came, Lord Edward found that 
he must go to England and take up his duties and the 
honors of the station to which he was born ; and here 
they were — at home. 

And now came arches of flowers across the road, 
and tenants gathering by the road-side ; and hats began 
to go off, and loud shouts of welcome were heard. The 
young lord had come home to his own again. 

As they drove under a wondrous gateway, three 
centuries old (Nina remembered it in her former visit), 
she looked up and read, in white flowers on a red 
ground, the word 

"Nina!" 

"That is Dacre's work, I know," said Lord Ed- 
ward, smiling. " Nina, I shall watch that kinsman of 
mine." 
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u I hope he will watch us," said Nina, " for he has 
been our better angel." 

" He has — he has, indeed, Nina ; but for him this 
hour would not have come to me, or this wife." 

" Yes, Edward, the wife would have come, although 
the honors and the fortune might not." 

Lord Arthur and Lady Mary Wilton, Mr. Dacre, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Golding (who, being always travel- 
ing, were easily caught, and had been brought down by 
Dacre), were waiting for them. 

And then, through rows and rows of stately ser- 
vants, the young wife was led to her own rooms. 

There, hanging side by side, they saw their own 
portraits, Mr. Monson's pictures, together again, after 
a long separation — the young soldier and the Yenetian 
beauty. 

Dacre, in his visit to Urania, had seen this picture 
of Nina at Mr. Davenport's house, and had asked him 
for it. He had caused the two to be placed side by 
side in Nina's own room. 



The husband and wife looked at them in silence. 
As a flood of memories came back, Lord Edward's face 
clouded, but Nina broke the spell of bitter self-reproach, 
saying : 

" It is well they should be here, and together, Ed- 
ward ; they will remind us of our darkest hour, which 
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in this sunshine we must not forget. You are no 
longer that young doctor^ Edward." 

" No. Nina," said he, " but my happiness is too vast, 
too complete. What was the name of the old king 
whom his neighbor would not speak to because his 
prosperity was so flawless ? That was a wise notion of 
the ancients that there was something fearful in a great 
prosperity. People will be afraid to speak to me. 
What pearl have I, Nina, that I can throw into the 
sea?" 

" You have thrown the pearl of youth into the sea, 
dearest ; Andersonville has left some scars — Time has 
left more ; " and she smiled as she passed her hand 
over his brow, from which the rich, clustering curls 
were departing. " I think you can afford to be happy ; 
I think you have earned the right to enjoy ! " 

" No, Nina, not yet. When I look at you — you, as 
fresh as these roses ! — and think that, after years of 
waiting, you have been given to me, my mistaken, 
distorted life rises before me, and I feel all unworthy to 
hold you in these arms ! " 

"Perhaps I am, then, to be your Nemesis — who 
knows ? No, I have no gloomy ideas. People so young 
as we yet are have too many duties to perform to begin 
to be melancholy. Think, if the worst comes to the 
worst, there is your knowledge of science and medi- 
cine, and my little vein of philanthropy. We can go to 
London and work among the poor; we will throw our 
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)earls into that sea. But now let us enjoy. Come 
nto this especial rose-plot out of my window. I shall 
nake it my own little garden; come into the sun- 
khine and be happy, my love — be happy ! " 

She led him out into the sunshine. She was look- 
ng at the roses, but he was looking at her ! 



THE END. 
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" Grace Aguilar's works possess attractions which will always place them among 



the standard 
'Woman 



ard writings which no Horary can be without. ' Mother's Recompense ' and 
's Friendship ' should be read by both young and old." 



RHODA BROUGHTON'S NOVELS. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, zamo. Cloth, $1.50. Cheap edition, 8vo, paper 
covers, 60 cents. 

NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. Library edition, zamo, $1.50. 8vo, paper 
covers, 60 cents. 

NANCY. z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 8vo, 75 cents. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! Library edition, zamo, $1.50. Cheap edition, 
8vo, paper covers, 60 cents. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. Library edition, z2mo, cloth, $1.50. Cheap edition, 
8vo, paper covers, 60 cents. 

JOAN. Cheap edition, z vol., 8vo, paper covers, 75 cents. 



THE COOPERS; or, Getting Under 
Way. A Tale of Real Life, z vol., 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 



ALICE B. HAVEN. 

LOSS AND 



Home. 
$z.oo. 



GAIN ; or, Margaret's 
z vol., zamo. Cloth, 



The lamented Cousin Alice, better known as the author of numerous juvenile works 
of a popular character, wrote only two works of fiction, which evidence that she would 
have met with equal success in that walk of literature. They both bear the impress of 
a mind whose purity was proverbial. 

JULIA KAVANAGH. 



ADELE; a Tale, z vol., z2mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

BEATRICE, zamo. Cloth, $1.25. 

DAISY BURNS, zamo. Cloth, $^.25. 

GRACE LEE. z2mo. Cloth, $z.as. 

MADELINE. z2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

NATHALIE; a Tale. zamo. Cloth, fz.25. 

RACHEL GREY. z2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

SEVEN YEARS, and Other Tales. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

SYBIL'S SECOND LOVE. zamo. Cloth, 
$z.25. 



QUEEN MAB. z2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
JOHNDORRIEN. zvol.,z 3 mo. Cloth, 

$Z.25. 

The above vols., in a neat box, $13.75. 

THE TWO LILIES, z vol., z2mo. fz.so. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, Ex- 
emplary for Piety and Charity. 12010. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

DORA. Illustrated by Gaston Fay. 1 
vol., 8vo. Cloth, $z.5o; paper, $1.00. 

SILVIA. A Novel. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 

BESSIE. A Novel. 8va Paper, 75 cents. 



" There is a quiet power in the writings of this gifted author which is as far removed 
from the sensational school as any modern novels can be." 



fc 



D. Appleton &• Company's Publications. 



JAMES FENIMORE COOPER'S NOVELS. 



New Library Edition. Well printed, and 
32 vols. i2mo. Per voL, $1.50. 

1. THE SPY. 

2. THE PILOT. 

3. RED ROVER. 

4. THE DEERSLAYER. 

5. THE PATHFINDER. 

6. LAST OF MOHICANS. 

7. THE PIONEERS. 

8. THE PRAIRIE. 

9. LIONEL LINCOLN. 

10. WEPT OF WISH-TON-WISH. 

11. THE WATER-WITCH. 
X2. THE BRAVO. 

13. MERCEDES OF CASTILE. 

14. THE TWO ADMIRALS. 

15. AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 

16. MILES WALLINGFORD. 



bound in handsome style. Complete in 

17. WING-AND-WING. 
x8. OAK OPENINGS. 

19. SATANSTOE. 

20. THE CHAIN-BEARER. 

21. THE RED-SKINS. 

22. THE CRATER. 

23. HOMEWARD BOUND. 

24. HOME AS FOUND. 

25. HEIDENMAUER. 

26. THE HEADSMAN. 

27. JACK TIER. 

28. THE SEA LIONS. 

29. WYANDOTTE. 

30. THE MONIKINS. 

31. PRECAUTION. 

32. WAYS OF THE HOUR. 



LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. 

A New Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Darley. Paper covers, 75 cents each; cloth, $1.25. 

I. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
II. THE DEERSLAYER. IV. THE PIONEER& 

III. THE PATHFINDER. V. THE PRAIRIE. 

The same in 1 vol., cloth, $4.00; sheep, $5.00; half morocco, $6.50. 

THE SEA-TALES. 
A New 8vo Edition. Illustrated by Darley. Paper covers, 75 cents each; cloth, $1.25. 

I. THE PILOT. 



II. THE RED ROVER. 
III. THE WATER-WITCH. 



IV. WING-AND-WING. 

V. THE TWO ADMIRALS. 



The same, in r voL, cloth, $4.00; sheep, $5.00; half morocco, $6. 5a 



MISS JANE PORTER. 

SCOTTISH CHIEFS. A Romance. New and handsome edition. With Engrav 
ings. x vol. large 8vo. Cloth, $2.50; half calf, extra, $4.00. 

The great popularity of this novel has rendered it necessary to furnish this hard- 
some edition in large, readable type, with appropriate embellishments, for the domes- 
tic library. 



D. Appleton & Company's Publications. 



CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Cheap Popular Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens. Clear type, 
handsomely printed, and of convenient site. z8 vols., 8vo. Paper. 



Pages. Cts. 

OLIVER TWIST i7»--25 

AMERICAN NOTES 104. .15 

DOMBEY & SON 356--3S 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 342.-35 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND.... 330.. 35 

CHRISTMAS STORIES 162. .25 

TALK OF TWO CITIES X44..20 

HARD TIMES, and ADDI- 
TIONAL CHRISTMAS STO- 
RIES 200.-25 

BLEAK HOUSE 340--35 



Paget. Ctt. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 340.-35 

LITTLE DORRIT 330..35 

PICKWICK PAPERS 326-35 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 351. .35 

BARNABY RUDGE. 257..30 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 221.-30 

SKETCHES xo6..*5 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. -..184.. 25 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 
LER, PICTURES FROM IT- 
ALY, etc 3°°--35 



The Complete Popular Library Edition, Handsomely printed in good, clear 
type. Illustrated with 32 Engravings, and a Steel plate Portrait of the Author. 
6 vols., small 8vo. Cloth, extra, $10.50. 

Chapman &* HaWs Household Edition of Charles Dickens's Works. 

Volumes already published: 



GREAT EXPECTATIONS. Cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, 75 cents. 

OLIVER TWIST. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 
75 cents. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. Cloth, $1.25 ; 
paper, 75 cents. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Cloth, $1.75; 

paper, $1.25. 
BLEAK HOUSE. Cloth, $1.75 ; paper, 

$1.25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. Cloth, $1.75; 
paper, $1.25. 

LITTLE DORRIT. Cloth, $1.75; pa- 
per, $1.25. 



PICKWICK PAPERS. Cloth, $1.75; 
paper, $1-25. 

BARNABY RUDGE. Cloth, $1.75; pa- 
per, $1.25. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Cloth, 
$1.75; paper, $1.25. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Cloth, $1.75; 
paper, $2.25. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Cloth. $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. Cloth, $1.50; pa- 
per, fx.oo. 

HARD TIMES. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 
75 cents. 



MARIA J. MACINTOSH. 



AUNT KITTY'S TALES. i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

CHARMS AND COUNTER- 
CHARMS. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

TWO PICTURES; or, How We See 
Ourselves, and How the World Sees 
Us. x vol., 12010. Cloth, $1.50. 



AT 

x vol., 



DONALDSON 
i2mo. Cloth, 



EVENINGS 
MANOR. 
$1.00. 

TWO LIVES; or. To Seem and To Be. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE LOFTY AND LOWLY. 2 vols. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 



" Miss Macintosh is one of the best of the female writers of the day. Her stories are 
always full of lessons of truth, and purity, and goodness— of that serene and gentle wis- 
dom which comes from no source so fitly as from a refined and Christian woman." 



D. Appleton dr* Company's Publications. 



D'ISRAELI'S NOVELS. 



LOTHAIR. A Novel, xamo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Cheap edition. 8vo. Paper, $1.00. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 8vo. Paper, 

50 cents. 
VENETIA. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. 8vo. Paper, 
50 cents. 



ALROY. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. 8vo. Paper, 
50 cents. 

VIVIAN GREY. 8vo. Paper, 60 cents. 

CONINGSBY. 8vo. Paper, 60 cents. 

TANCRED; or, The New Crusade. 8vo. 
Paper, 50 cents. 



CAPTAIN HARRYAT. 



PETER SIMPLE. x2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

JACOB FAITHFUL, iamo. Cloth, 
$.xoo. 

NAVAL OFFICER, iamo. Cloth, $1.00. 

KING'S OWN. wmo. Cloth, $1.00. 

JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FA- 
THER. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

NEWTON FORSTER. iamo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 



MIDSHIPMAN EASY. wmo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

PACHA OF MANY TALES. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

THE POACHER. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

SNARLEYYOW. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

PERCIVAL KEENE. i2mo. CL, $1.00. 



Fine edition, printed on tinted paper. 12 vols., large i2mo. Cloth, $18.00; half calf, 
extra, $36. 

The Cheap Popular Edition of Marryafs Novels. Complete in 12 volumes. 
Price per volume, 50 cents. 

" Captain Man-vat is a classic among novel-writers. A better idea may be had of the 
sea, and of ship-life, especially in the navy, from these enchanting books,than from any 
other source. They will continue to be read as long as the language exists." 



HELEN B. MATHER'S NOVELS. 

COMIN' THRO* THE RYE. 1 vol., I CHERRY RIPfc. A Novel. ivol.,8vo. 
8vo. Paper covers, 75 cents. | Paper covers. (Jn frets.) 

"There is a great deal of power in 'Comin* thro* the Rye.' The heroine grows 
up before our eyes from the ' tomboy * of girlishness to an excellent specimen of lov- 
ing and truthful womanhood." — Morning Post. 

CHRISTIAN REID'S NOVELS. 



VALERIE AYLMER. 1 vol., 8vo. Pa- 
per, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

MORTON HOUSE. 1 vol., 8vo. Pa- 
per, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

MABEL LEE. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

EBB-TIDE. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper, fr.oo; 
cloth, $1.50. 

NINA'S ATONEMENT, and Other Sto- 



ries, x vol., 8vo. Paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50. 

A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA. 1 
vol., 8vo. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

HEARTS AND HANDS. 8vo. Paper, 
50 cents. 

A QUESTION OF HONOR. 1 vol., 
iamo. Cloth, $1.75. 

AFTER MANY DAYS, x vol., 8vo. 



(In press.) 
'The author has wrought with care and with a good ethical and artistic purpose; # 
and the»e are the essential needs in the building up of an American literature," 



tc 
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